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ABSTRACT 

Statements , prepared statements , letters , and 
supplementary materials presented at a field hearing on a parental 
choice program in Milwaukee, Wisconsin are compiled in this report* 
Under the "Choice" Program, the state pays $2,440 for each of a 
limited number of X-12 pupils residing in the City of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin to attend nonsectarian, private schools located in the 
city. Eligibility is limited to pupils whose total family income does 
not exceed 175% of the federal poverty level. The state public aid to 
Milwaukee schools is reduced for each student participating in the 
"Choice" program. Testimonies and prepared statements were offered by 
various educational administrators and parent, teacher, and interest 
groups. Arguments against the proposal are that it detracts from 
educational reform and establishes two classes of education. 
Proponents argue that it offers high-quality, individual learning and 
smaller class sizes. A summary of the Milwaukee choice plan and a 
copy of the Wxsconsin Administrative Code on Educational Approval 
Board are included. (LMI) 
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FIELD HEARING ON PARENTAL CHOICE 



FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 16, 1990 

House op Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

and Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Milwaukee, WI. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.m., in Room 
140, Department of Natural Resources, 2300 Martin Luther King 
Drive, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins [Chair- 
man] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Hawkins and Hayes. 

Staff present: Barbara Dandridge, majority staff member; John 
Smith, majority staff member; and Amy Lozupone, minority staff 
member. 

Chairman Hawkins. The Committee on Education and Labor is 
called to order. We would like to take this opportunity of express- 
ing the committee's appreciation to the citizens of Milwaukee for 
their hospitality and tneir generous cooperation. We have been 
asked a dozen times already, what are we doing in Milwaukee? I 
would like to reciprocate by thanking you for allowing us to be 
here. We are here merely to ascertain facts in connection with one 
of the proposals that has been put forth. It is one of a series of 
hearing* tnat we have held around the country. As a congressional 
committee, we are charged with the oversight responsibility to 
follow Federal money wherever it goes and to attempt to address 
the merit of educational policies and practices because they usually 
are replicated elsewhere, and for that reason, it is not just of con- 
cern to the citiiens of Milwaukee, but I am sure to all the citizens 
of Wisconsin and those beyond Wisconsin. 

We will attempt to ascertain facta with respect to the so-called 
choice proposal which has been put forth in Milwaukee, and we 
hope that we will learn from you what it is that is happening and 
that we will able to include this in a final report of the committee 
at the end of the year. Milwaukee will not be dealt with alone in 
that report, but it will obviously cover many, many school districts. 

At this time, I would like to yield to my colleague, our distin- 
guished colleague from Illinois, Mr. Charles Hayes, for any re- 
marks that he may have. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just briefly, I must say 
that I am glad to be with you here today and dealing with what is 
an issue that is not only of concern to Milwaukee or the state of 
Wisconsin, but one that certainly, we can call to the attention of 
people in my state of Illinois and other sections of the country. I 

(l) 
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notice we have got a rather lengthy list of witnesses, which means 
that we are going to consume a lot of time today. I would like to 
yield in the interest of time and maybe get right to the witness list 
and get the testimony under way because I know that other people 
have things they have to do. And of course, I do not have but 90 
miles to go to Chicago from here, but you have got to go back to 
Washington and I certainly do not want to delay you in that effort 
this weekend. So, I thank you very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. May I have the witnesses, inso- 
far as possible to confine themselves to brief remarks in their open- 
ing statement so that we will have more time to question the wit- 
nesses. The prepared testimony, however, will be entered in the 
record in its entirety. And with that, we would hope to go through 
the agenda. We will not break for lunch, which is sometimes the 
usual process. But we will try to go through so as not to hold up 
the witnesses and to complete the hearing at a reasonable time in 
the afternoon. 

We are very pleased to have on the first panel the Honorable 
Robert Jauch* Am I pronouncing that correctly? 
Mr. Jauch. That's correct. 

Chairman Hawkins. Chairman of the Senate Education Commit- 
tee. And the Honorable Richard Grobschmidt, Vice Chairman of 
the Assembly Education Committee. Gentlemen, we are very de- 
lighted to have you as our opening witnesses, and we commend you 
on the work that you are doing in your own legislative body. We 
have had an opportunity lo discuss with the staff the cooperation 
that you have extended to them, and we are very thankful for that 
cooperation. 

Mr. Jauch, we call on you first. 

STATEMENTS OF THE HONORABLE ROBERT JAUCH, CHAIRMAN, 
SENATE EDUCATION COMMITTEE AND THE HONORABLE RICH- 
ARD GROBSCHMIDT, VICE CHAIRMAN, ASSEMBLY EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 

Mr. Jauch. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I applaud your 
willingness to allow us to testify on behalf of America's children in 
the interest of public education and the opportunity to discuss the 
value society needs to place on investing in our young people* 

I also want to — I am pleased and honored to nave the opportuni- 
ty to commend you for your many years of service. I am disappoint- 
ed that you will no longer be a member of Congress. You have been 
a spirited fighter on behalf of education, on behalf of children, and 
your work has tremendously rewarded young people throughout 
this country. I am proud to have the opportunity to thank you in 
person* 

Let me begin by also saying that I think it is appropriate during 
American Education Week that we have a discussion of choice and 
of the interests of our responsibilities of education as a whole. To 
me, choice is a charade. It is a pretension that we are doing some* 
thing for political expediency reasons to help kids, while we are 
formatting the majority of children and ignoring the majority of 
problems in our public education system. It is really an illusion 
that we are accomplishing something to improve public education, 
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when, in fact, we are setting up two classes of education, and we 
are ignoring the basic problems that presumably parents and chil- 
dren are escaping from in a public education system through 
choice. It is really educational escapism. Choice implies that there 
is so much wrong with our public education system that it is neces- 
sary for parents to send their children to private education, where 
they will get a better education. 

I think that is faulty logic on two accounts. One, there is no evi- 
dence that all children will get a better education in private educa- 
tion—a private school. And B, public education serves a tremen- 
dous purpose- Public educators do an excellent iob. They are bur- 
dened with many of society's problems, and I think we are fortu- 
nate with the quality of effort and results that we get in our public 
educational system. 

But the choice program establishes two classes of education. It 
becomes educational elitism because it allows those children who 
come from motivated families, whose parents care about them 
enough to make the decision as to where their children will go; it 
gives them the opportunity, and it does nothing for those children 
who are left over. 

The children in public education are also entitled to financial 
and public commitment— and a deeper commitment of public re- 
sources. The class system of allowing kids — certain kids— to go to a 
different school while nothing is done to improve the condition at 
the public school system is simply unfair, if we are going to sup- 
port education, we should be promoting educational opportunities 
for all, not for a select few. Public education does not select the 
children who it wishes to educate. 

If you go to the private schools which children are attending 
through the choice program, you will not find any severely handi- 
capped children where it takes three aids or teachers whose task 
for an entire vear is to simply try to help that person learn how to 
feed him or herself or try to attain some sense of independence. 
You will not find anyone in private schools under the L*arn Fair 
Program, which is a program in Wisconsin designed to encourage 
students, many of whom are habitually truant, to come back to 
school. They are disruptive; they are difficult to teach; they are 
your habitual at nsk students, and those are not the students that 
you are going to find in private education. Yet public education has 
the responsibility to provide for those individuals. You are not 

?:oing to find emotionally disturbed students. You are not going to 
ind a need for counselors in these private schools because the stu- 
dents are generally the better behaved and just better students in 
general. 

Choice really is a politically convenient buzzword that does not 
cost very much for politicians under the notion that we are reform- 
ing, education. But at the sam<* time, it means that we are turning 
our r ucks — turning our backs on our responsibilities to public kids 
throughout the state. 

The $2.5 million that will be invested in Wisconsin's choice pro- 
gram is more money per student than we provide for most school 
distr^ts in Wisconsin. I iepresent a district that is primarily rural. 
As ; matter of fact, Congressman Hayes, it is closer to your district 
in 'ilinois than it is to my district. I live up in the Lake Superior 
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region. It is 370 miles from Milwaukee to my district. It is primari- 
ly rural. You can fit Rhode Island and Connecticut within my 
senate district and still have some room left over. There is no 
choice for those children in northern Wisconsin. They have to 
travel— if they wanted to find a private school, they would have to 
travel 90 to 150 miles in order to have that program. 

And in my district, I have — Mercer, which is a minimum aid 
school district. The State of Wisconsin spends less money on public 
school kids in the community of Mercer than it does on the Mil- 
waukee choice plan for public school kids going to private school 
And that reverses our priorities. We have an obligation to those 
children in Mercer and to those parents. And I will point out that 
the taxes for the parents in Mercer are more expensive than the 
taxes to the Milwaukee school district. The fact ie that we are un- 
derfunding education in the Nation, and we are significantly un- 
derfunding it here in Wisconsin. We are only providing 46.5 per- 
cent of the total educational costs. 

And the debate in Wisconsin is to provide more money to private 
schools through choice and control costs in public education, leav- 
ing them no room to provide the reforms necessary to improve 
pubJic education. We are failing our children. We are failing in our 
responsibilities to taxpayers, and this is nothing but a scheme to 
divert attention from our own failures and it does nothing to meet 
our responsibilities to these kids or to the taxpayers. 

I would like to make one additional point and that is one of the 
most significant problems in education today is not only in the 
quality of the learning, but it is the environment in which the 
learning takes place. We have a tremendous problem of aging 
unsafe school buildings in this country. Wisconsin has been spend- 
ing the last two years trying to address the problem of improving 
the condition of our buildings. Five out of the seven school build- 
ings in the private school choice program are pre-1930 buildings, 
which are the buildings that not only are the cldost, but are gener- 
ally the most unsafe and have the greatest safety hazards. As far 
as I know, we have not, as a state, inspected those seven buildings 
and required them to comply with the same standards as are re- 
quired in public buildings. We need to assure the taxpayers of the 
state and the citizens that those buildings meet the same codes, the 
same conditions and that they teach the same students. If they 
want to be using public money, then they should have to conform 
with the same public standards that public education must conform 
to. 

Finally, I would like to say that a society that values education 
will be a society that satisfies itself for generations. Wisconsin is a 
society— a state that has valued education, has invested in educa- 
tion, and I am deeply disappointed that we are now the model state 
with a voucher plan that is really ignoring — avoiding and ignoring 
our responsibilities to public education. I would hope that through 
hearings like this one, through public discussions, that we will 
identify a master plan for all students, not a select few students. 

1 thank you very much for your willingness to help us accom- 
plish an investment for all of education. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Robert Jauch follows:] 
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Nr. Chairman, thank you for holding this hearing for America's 
children. I appreciate the opportunity to testify regarding the 
value our society suet place on education if we are to meet the 
challenges of the next century* It is especially appropriate that 
we consider during American Education week the investment we are 
waking in the future of our young people. 

The Milwaukee "Choice" Plan, however, is not an investatt.it < 
It is a charade of political expediency, based on faulty market, 
assumptions. "Choice** allows politicians to foster the illusion 
that we hove taken action to improve our educational system when 
what we have really done is turn our backs on those problems which 
most desperately need attention. It is a convenient bussword which 
hides the fact that we are robbing our public schools, distributing 
tax money with no serious attempt at accountability, and shirking 
our responsibilities to the next generation. 

BEST COPY AVAILABLF 
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Summary of the Kilwaukeo "Choice- Plan 

Under the current 'Choice" program, the state pays $2,440 for 

each of a limited number of K-l? pupils residing in the City of 

Milwaukee to attend nonsectarian, private schools located in the 

city. Kligibility is limited to pupils whose total family income 

does not exceed 175% of the federal poverty level and who either 

attended one of Milwaukee public schools (HPS) during the preceding 

year or were not in school at all, No more thL.n 1% of the total 

MPS enrollment of 97,000 can participate in any one school year. 

Approximately 350 students are currently enrolled in the seven 

private schools which chose to participate during 1990-91. 

Those private schools, the grades they servo and the number of 

pupil attending through zhe "Choice" program are as follows: 

Woodland School (K-6) Urban Day School (K-8) 

1669 S. Fifth Street 1441 N. 24th Street 

25 students 101 studentc 

United Community Center Lakes ho ra Montessori 

<*>B) (4 yr. old kindergarten) 

1028 S. Ninth Street 1841 N . Prospect 

44 students 3 students 

SER-Jobs for Progress Juanita Virgil Academy (K-8) 

(9-12) 3435 N. Port Washington Rd . 

1020-30 west Mitchell 63 students 

26 students 

Harambee School (K-8) 
110 W. Burleigh 
83 students 

"Choice" participants may make up no more than 49% of a 
private school's enrollme.it. If the number of pupils wishing to 
attend a given school under the "Choice" program exceeds the 
available openings, the private school must decide which to accept 
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on a random basis ~- an educational lottery, if you will* In order 
to remain in the program the following y»ar, the private achool 
must meet one of four exceedingly breed performance criteria* 

The program it not funded by * separate allocation. Rather, 
after parents inform the state of their child's participation, the 
equivalent of Milwaukee's per pupil allocation (currently $2 f 440) 
is subtracted from state aid which would otherwise have gone to the 
Milwaukee Public School system and forwarded to the appropriate 
private school in four installments. A provision under which the 
program would sunset after the 19S4-95 school year was removed by 
gubernatorial veto. 

legislative History 

The Milwaukee School "Choice" Plan was adopted as part of a 
large budget adjustment bill and thus was not reviewed by the 
education committee of either house, A similar bill introduced by 
Representative Annette Williams passed the Assembly on a vote of 
62-35 after receiving a public hearing by their Committee on Urban 
Education. That bill died in the Senate, where it had been refer- 
red to the Senate Committee on ^durational Finance, which 1 chair, 
less than two weeks before the end of the biennial session. Ho 
hearings were scheduled as I felt the time remaining was insuf- 
ficient to adequately review a subject of such significance. 

Aa mentioned , Representative Williams was successf u I in 
eluding further committee review by rolling a "Choice' 1 proposal 
into the omnibus budget review bill. As you may know, a state ap- 
pellate court recently declared the "Choice" Program unconstitu- 

3 
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tional because the legislature Is required to address local setters 
in separata billr rather than in omnibus legislation such as a 
budget . 

The issues underlying "Choice", however, are larger than the 
format in which the bill was passed. They involve the purpose of 
public education, relation between public dollars and accounta- 
bility, and the responsibilities of society as a whole for the 

future of its children. 

The Market: Analogy is Flawed 

Unfortunately, the Milwaukee "Choice" "Plan- is based o.i three 
pointa of flawed logic. Perhaps the biggest is that competition 
between public and private schools will inherently result in better 
education for all students. There is little evidence to support 
this assertion. On the contrary, many private achools by design 
admit only the most able, most committed and best behaved. Private 
achools often avoid students who are handicapped, mentally 
retarded, emotionally disturbed, or who are compelled to attend by 
Learn fare sanctions. 

The private market has no incentive to accept these children 
because they are expensive to educate and cut into the profit 
margin. And make no mistake, the private market is driven by 
profit, not altruise. While the schools currently participating 
may be motivated by a desire to alleviate society's shortcomings, 
experience with other markets has shown that extension of the 
"Choice" model will likely result in high priced "boutique" schools 
for the affluent, "blue light specials" for most, end an ignored 

4 
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and underfunded system of public schools for those with the 
greatest educational needs. 

Schools Reflect Society 

The second lie underlying "Choice" is that public education 
has failed to educate our children. I believe that given the 
obstacles they face — children who cone to school hungry and 
unready to l«am, preoccupied parents, drugs and violence in the 
neighborhoods, ove bureaucratization, erosion of societal values, 
a panoply of special r -acational needs — our public school 
teachers have done a good Job. 

Unfortunately, it is easier to berate public schools than to 
face the reality that society is undergoing radical cultural 
hange. Our school reflect the resulting cultural stress. The 
answer is not for the state to abandon our system of public 
education, but to provide adequate resources and encourage 
innovations which allow public schools to meet the changing 
individual need* of their pupils. 

"Choice- will not work in many araas 

The last fallacy regarding "Choice" is that it offers a model 
for Wisconsin and the nation. I represent the 25th state senate 
district located 4 00 miles from here in the northwest corner of 
Wisconsin. The district is large, encompassing as much territory 
as the states of Connecticut and Rhode Island combined. The 
schools in my district and in Milwaukee share many of the same 
prcb'^msi above average unemployment rates, i.^idequate health 
care, high rates >f substance abuse, poverty, and a growing 

5 
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discrepancy between the way schools are perceived by majority and 
minority communities. 

Yet "Choice" presents n^ alternative for my constituents. 
There are too few students to support alternative schools in most 
districts, and distances between neighboring communities -- which 
may be fifty miles as the crow flies ~- are simply too great to 
commute. In districts such as mino, the public school system is 
the only viable option for most students. 



The "Choice" proposal, however, encourages the state to evade 
its financial obligation to public schools. Let me give you an 
example. My district includes Mercer, a community with an average 
annual income of $10,223 per household. This year the state of 
Wisconsin will provide the pubxic schools in Mercer with a tot^l of 
$71,000 roughly 8% of what it sends to seven private schools 
through the "Choice" program* Each public school student in Meicer 
is supported by the state with slightly more than $700; in 
Milwaukee the private schools receive $2,440 for each "Choice" 
student . 

This ifi not an isolated situation. Under the current program 
the state provides more general aid to seven private schools in 
Milwaukee than it does to 64% of Wisconsin's public schools. 

Clearly the bulk of the money to opmrate the public schools, 
in Mercer and elsewhere, comes from the local property taxpayers, 
and just as clearly, local taxpayers can not continue to bear the 
costs of the school system. We have no business sending public 
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money to private institutions when public schools are so clearly 
underfunded. Rather than face this responsibility, however, the 
legislature finds it easier to divert the public with the smoke and 

mirrors of "Choice". 



One other point must be made. Not only does "Choice" funnel 
state and federal money to private schools, it does so without 
public accountability. "Choice" proponents claim it is necessary 
to throw off burdensome state restrictions in order to provide 
effective education. As a state legislator who has voted on many 
of these requirements, I say, "Phooey!" While some trimming may be 
useful, most state oversight specifically guarantees educational 
standards or protects student's health and safety. 

Lat* year, for example, Wisconsin required that public schools 
undergo regular state inspection and meet newly updated building 
codes. This legislation was adopted after state-wide inspections 
showed that 80% of pre-1930 schools had deteriorated to the point 
that they threatened the health and safety of the children inside. 
As Chair of the Senate Subcommittee on Aging Schools, I am 
concerned to learn that four of the seven private schools now 
participating in tne 'Choice" program are pre-1930 schools which 
will riot be he)d to public school health and safety standards. 



It's time we see "Choice" for what it is — bad public policy 
dividing children into two classes > those who are capable enough 
to be worthy of private sector interest and whose parents care 



Lack of Accountabi lity Can Be Dangerous 
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enough to apply and who are lucky enough to win the educational 
lotto — and everyone else* 

This is not educational improvement, it is educational 
escapism! The problem that face our public schools are allowed to 
fester, but aociety as a whole is encouraged to believe it need no 
longer have the interest, will, or resources to solve thesx. Mil- 
waukee public school enrollment <;rew almost 1,000 students more 
than expected this year. "Choice" did nothing to provide these 
students with a better education. Their needs — and the needs of 
the 90, 000 remaining in MPS — were ignored in the hoopla 
surrounding the 300 who left. 

Choice" thus diverts attention and money away from what 
should be our primary focus i providing every child with an 
excellent education in his or her local public school. If, as 
Choice proponents claim, their children are trapped in a systeai 
which allows them to drop out or stagnate, then it is our responsi- 
bility — parents, educators, and society together to help the 
public schools improve. Together we can provide the resources, 
motivation and partnerships which ensure each public school appro^ 
priately serves every child* This lies within our grasp if we 
will ignore the smoke and keep our focus clear - 



0 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Senator. We will hear from As- 
semblyman Grobechmidt, and then open up the panel to questions 
Mr. Grobechmidt, we salute you and look forward to your testimo- 
ny. 

Mr. Grobschmiot. Thank you Congressman Hawkins and Con- 
gressman Hayes. I thank you for having this hearing in the city of 
Milwaukee because when I travel throughout the United States to 
various legislative conferences and the education commission of the 
states, the topic of conversation seems to be either one of horror — 
how could you ever establish a voucher plan in the progressive 
state of Wisconsin— to one of, this really seems to be fostering com- 
petition among education, and how can we do this in our state? 

What I would like to talk to you about today is how my perspec- 
tive is that of a former teacher. I taught social studies in a subur- 
ban high school here in the Milwaukee area for 13 years before I 
was elected to the legislature and now serve as Vice Chairman of 
the Assembly Education Committee and because of that, I do have 
an interest in education. 

In Wisconsin, we spend over four billion dollars a year on educa- 
tion. By combining state responsibility and also continuing local 
control, we have developed one of— if not the best school system in 
the United States. Our ACT scores are among the Nation's highest. 
Our SAT scores are always in the top 10 percent. However, we 
have not reached perfection. We are faced with many problems, es- 
pecially here in the Milwaukee area where we have about 100,000 
students. Everyone agrees that improvements are desirable and ab- 
solutely necessary. Reform has been ongoing, and I believe signifi- 
cant and successful strides have been made in our area schools. 

Congressman Hawkins, I share with you great concern that our 
private school choice program or voucher system not only under- 
mines our reform efforts by distracting people from the real issues 
of education, but it also reopens the door to discrimination and 
educational inequities. 

I know that you might be aware of the recent appellate court de- 
cision which overturned the choice program saying that the law 
was enacted in an improper way. It was a local and private bill 
which was added to our state budget, which is in violation of our 
state constitution. After hearing the court decision, I thought first 
of the 360 children who are participating in the program. Although 
I am against the choice program, 1 am concerned about their edu- 
cational future and the transition of those students back into the 
public schools. 

I know that you are aware that the court did not rule on the con- 
stitutionality of the educational aspects of the program, but the de- 
cision has given us time and we will be revisiting this issue when 
the legislature reconvenes in January. As the proponents argue, 
there are many positive effects of choice. I do not think we could 
disagree that those 360 children who are able to attend private 
schools are not benefiting from the opportunities. But we nave a 
responsibility to take a deeper look at the future consequences of 
allowing choice programs. A realistic examination reveals that 
choice is not the panacea it is marketed to be. 

Putting aside the arguments about standards, accountability and 
accessibility, including discrimination against handicapped chil* 
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dren, we are setting a dangerous and terribly frightening precedent 
by sending state dollars to private institutions. This precedent 
throws out the idea of common schools— a concept that has set us 
aside from other countries. It says it is okay to surround yourself 
with people of the same beliefs, attitudes, values and even preju- 
dices as yourself. It is a step in the wrong direction, a step back* 
wards toward segregation and isolation. Choice programs allow pri- 
vate schools to choose students that they want. There is no doubt 
that the pupils they select will be successful. They probably would 
have been successful in the public schools. Choice allows private 
schools to use state dollars to segregate and isolate pupils. 

And what about the thousands of pupils whose parents are 
unable to give the support that the private schools require? What 
happens to them? This program is not solving any of the existing 
obstacles to academic achievement. Choice opens the door to creat- 
ing elite academies for the few and second-rate schools for the 
many. Any groups, such as the Ku Klux Klan or the posse ccmita- 
tufl could open a private school here in the state of Wisconsin in 
the Milwaukee area and receive state funds to operate. State funds 
that otherwise could have gone to public education. Contrary to 
what many people believe, this is a very real possibility. 

Private school choice sets a precedent that is a step towards 
market competition. People argue this is a good thing. They say 
private and unregulated competition will produce quality schools. I 
say, "Nonsense." In the business world, quality is only a function 
of profit. If a company can show a greater profit by providing a 
cheaper and lower quality service, that is what they will do. We do 
not want this in education. People who argue that the market will 
protect our children certainly had their eyes closed during the sav- 
ings and loan crisis that deregulation produced. The free market 
does not necessarily guarantee a success story. 

Private school choice holds many pitfalls, but I do believe that an 
element of choice can be a good thing. There already exists choice 
within the Milwaukee public school system. There is the Chapter 
220 Program here in the Milwaukee area. Back in the 1970's, we 
were under a court order that required school desegregation on a 
metropolitan-wide basis. Here in the Milwaukee area, we have de- 
veloped a model program of voluntary school integration which has 
currently 15,000 students within the Milwaukee district itself 
transferring to schools of their choice and 5,000 school children 
transferring from the Milwaukee public school system to one of 23 
suburban districts and vice versa. These transfers, both within and 
outside the Milwaukee district, has established alternative educa- 
tion programs through the specialty schools and the suburban 
school districts. Without a doubt, these plans are the choice pro- 
grams we should be expanding. 

Milwaukee public schools has also been involved in partnerships 
and contracts out for services that address uie needs of the student 
at risk. And Superintendent Peterkin from the Milwaukee public 
schools will be elaborating on those programs. 

We should give parents more choice, but through the magnet and 
specialty schools that remain accountable to the public good. Mil- 
waukee public schools is interested in expanding these programs, 
but they are faced with the realities of limited revenue. There is no 
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question that our public schools must do a better job of educating 
our children. But we cannot achieve success with a band-aid ap- 
proach that treats the few. 

We need to address the real challenges that face urban education 
here in the state of Wisconsin and throughout the United States. 
We must ensure that when children enter school, they are pre- 
pared to learn. They must expand — we must expand early child- 
hood education programs to ensure that affordable health care 
exists for youngsters. We need to get parents involved in the educa- 
tion process. We need to improve accountability of our schools so 
that children who go to school are actually learning. We need to 
develop performance-based assessments and create school-to-work 
transitions. These are just a few of the things that need to be done 
here in the state of Wisconsin, the Milwaukee area and the entire 
United States. 

Reform is in progress and it is working. We are identifying the 
problems; we are addressing them. Private school choice only dis- 
tracts ue from the real reform. It also drains us — drains away the 
limited resources that exist currently in public education. 

I would like to finish with a quote from a recent Newsweek arti- 
cle on school choice. It says, "There are simple solutions and good 
ones. But there are no good simple solutions." We must remember 
that choice is not a panacea and that for all that is wrong with 
education, we cannot allow ourselves to be distracted with a false 
solution. We must address the real problems for all pupils, not just 
a few. 

Again, thank you for your interest, and welcome to the state of 
Wisconsin. We appreciate the opportunity to appear before you 
today, 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Richard Grobschmidt follows:J 
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Testimony 

Rep. Rick GrobschJiucit 
November 16, 1990 

Public Hearing on Milwaukee School Choice 

I'D LIKE TO THANK YOU CONGRESSJLAN HAWKINS AND COMMITTEE MEMBERS FOP 
HOLDING THIS PUBLIC HEARING AND FOR INVITING ME TO APPFAR BEFORE 
YOU • AS A FORMER EDUCATOR, I HAVE ALWAYS BEEN INTERESTED IN 
EDUCATIONAL REFORM AND I HAVE MADE IT ONE OF MY PRIORITIES WHILE 
SERVING IN THE WISCONSIN LEGISLATURE. 

IN WISCONSIN, WE SPEND OVER $4 BILLION A YEAR ON EDUCATION. BY 
COMBINING STATE RESPONSIBILITY AND ALL- IMPORTANT , LOCAL CONTROL , WE 
HAVE DEVELOPED ONE OF—IF NOT THE- - BEST SCHOOL SYSTEMS IN THE 
NATION. HOWEVER , WE HAVE NOT REACHED PERFECTION « WK ARE FACED WITH 
MANY PROBLEMS ESPECIALLY HERE IN MILWAUKEE, WHERE WE HAVE ABOUT 
100,000 STUDENTS. EVERYONE AGREES IMPROVEMENTS ARE DESIRABLE AND 
ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY . REFORM IS ONGOING, AND I BELIEVE THAT 
SIGNIFICANT AND SUCCESSFUL STRIDES HAVE BEEN MADE TO BETTER OUR 



CONGRESSMAN HAWKINS I SHARE WITH YOU A GREAT CONCERN THAT PRIVATE 
SCHOOL CHOICE PROGRAMS OR VOUCHER SYSTEMS NOT ONLY UNDERMINE CURRENT 



SCHOOLS . 
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reform efforts, but also re-open the door to discrimination and 
educational inequities, 

i know that you are awake of the recent appellate court decision 
overturning the Milwaukee school choice program, after hearing of 
the court's decision, i first thought of the 360 children who are 
participating in the program . although i am against the choice 
program , i am concerned with the educational future of those kids, 
after all they're what it is all about. 

i also know that you are aware tha^ the court dtd not rulf on the 
constitutionality of the program itself, 'vjt the dfc/sion has given 
us time to fully discuss and examine choice and its effects. 
a3 proponents argue , there are many positive effects of choice, i 
don't think that i could disagree that those 360 specific kids who 
are able to attend private schools are benefitting from the 
opportunity. but we have a responsibility to take a deeper look at 
future consequences of allowing choice programs a realistic 
examination reveals that choice is not the panacea that is is being 
marketed as- 
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PUTTING ASIDE ALL THE ARGUMENTS ABOUT STANDARDS, ACCOUNTABILITY AND 
ACCESSIBILITY TO ALL , INCLUDING HAND I CAPPED CHILDREN, WE ARE 
SETTING A DANGEROUS AND TERRIBLY FRIGHTENING PRECEDENT BY SENDING 
STATE DOLLARS TO PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS . 

THIS PRECEDENT THROWS OUT THE IDEA OF COMMON SCHOOLS- -A CONCEPT THAT 
SETS US ASID2 FROM OTHER COUNTRIES* -AND SAYS ITS O.K. TO SURROUND 
YOURSELF WITH PEOPLE >*HO HAVE THE SAME BELIEFS, ATTITUDES , VALUES 
AND EVEN PREJUDICES AS YOURSELF. IT IS A STEP IN THE WRONG 
DIRECTION . A STEP BACKWARD , TOWARD SEGREGATION AND ISOLATION. 
CHOICE PROGRAMS ALLOW PRIVATE SPOOLS TO CHOOSE STUDENTS THAT THEY 
WANT . AND THERE I p NO DOUBT THAT THOSE PUPILS THEY SELECT WILL BE 
SUCCESSFUL, THEY ARE THE ONES THAT WOULD HAVE BEEN SUCCESSFUL EVEN 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS . CHOICE ALLOWS PRIVATE SCHOOLS TO USE STATE 
DOLLARS TO SEGREGRATE AND ISOLATE PUPILS. 

WHAT ABOUT THE OTHER THOUSANDS OF PUPILS, WHO HAPPEN TO BE DIFFERED 
OR VTiOSE PARENTS ARE UNABLE TO (JIVE THE SUPPORT THAT THE PRIVATE 
SCHOOLS REQUIRE? WHAT HAPPENS TO THEM? WE ARE NOT SOLVING ANY OF 
THE EXISTING OBSTACLES TO ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT. 
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CHOICE OPENS THE DOOR TO CREATING ELITF ACADEMIES FOR THE FEW , AND 
SECOND-RATE SCHOOLS FOR THE MANY ► IT OPENS THE DOOR TO CULT 
SCHOOLS. ANY GROUP LIKE THE KU Kl.UX KLAN OR THE POSSE COMITATUS 
COULD OPEN A PRIVATE SCHOOL AND RECEIVE STATE FUNDS TO OPERATE . 
STATE FUNDS THAT OTHERWISE WOULD HAVE GONE TO PUBLIC EDUCATION- 
CONTRARY TO WHAT MANY RELIEVE, THIS IS A VERY REAL POSSIBILITY. 

PRIVATE SCHOOL CHOICE SETS A PRECEDENT THAT IS A STEP TOWARD 
MARKET COMPETITION PEOPLE ARGUE THAT THIS IS A GOOD THING, THEY 
SAY PRIVATE, UNREGULATED COMPETITION WILL PRODUCE QUALITY SCHOOLS . 
I SAY NONSENSE. IN THE BUSINESS WORLD QUALITY IS ONLY A FUNCTION OF 
PROFIT. IF A COMPANY CAN SHOW A GREATER PROFIT bY PROVIDING A 
CHEAPER , LOWER -QUALITY SERVICE, THAT'S WHAT THEY'LL DO, 
PEOPLE WHO ARGUE THAT THE MARKET WILL PROTECT OUR CHILDREN, SURELY 
HAVE THEIR EYES CLOSED TO THE SAVINGS AND LOAN CRISIS THAT 
DEREGULATION HAS PRODUCED. A FREE MARKET DOES NOT NECESSARILY 
GUARANTEE A SUCCCSS STORY. 

PRIVATE SCHOOL CHOICE HOLDS MANY PITFALLS, BUT I DO BELIEVE THAT AN 
ELEMENT OF CHOICE CAN BE A GOOD THING. THKRE ALREADY EXISTS SOME 
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CHOICE WITHIN THE MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOL SYSTEM. ASIDE FROM THE 
COURT -MANDATED CHAPTER 2 20 INTEGRATION PLAN , WHICH PROVIDES FOR 
TRANSFERS BOTH WITHI"! AND OUTSIDE OF THE MILWAUKEE DISTRICT, MPS HAS 
ESTABLISHED SOMfr, ALTERNATIVE EDUCATION FROGKAM5 AND SPECIALTY 
SCHOOLS. WITHOUT A DOUBT THESE SHOULD BE EXPANDED , MPS IS ALSO 
INVOLVED IN SOME PARTNER SCHOOLS AND CONTRACTS OUT FOR SOME SERVICES 
TO ADDRESS THE NEEDS OF AT-RISK STUDENTS , THESE PROGRAMS INVOLVE 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS BUT THEY RF-MAIN ACCOUNTABLE AND ARE REQUIRED TO MEET 
STATE STANDARDS. WE SHOULD GIVE PARENTS MORE CHOICE, BUT, THROUGH 
MAGNET AND SPEC I ALT Y SCHOOLS WHICH REMAIN ACCOUNTABLE , MPS IS 
INTERESTED IN EXPANDING THESE PROGRAMS. BUT THEY ARE FACED WITH THE 
REALITY OF LIMITED REVENUE. THERE IS NO QUESTION THAT OUR PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS MUS\ JO A BETTER JOB OF EDUCATING OUR CHILDREN. BUT WE 
CANNOT ACHIEVE SUCCESS WITH A BAND - AID APPROACH THAT TREATS THE FEW . 
WE rfEED TO ADDRESS THE REAL CHALLENGES THAT FACE UF BAN EDUCATION . 
WE MUST ENSURE THAT WHEN THEY ENTER SCHOOL ALL CHILDREN ARE PREPARED 
TO LEARN , WE MUST MUST EXPAND EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION PROGRAMS, 
WE NEED TO ENSURE AFFORDABLE HEALTH CARE EXIST FOR YOUNGSTERS . WE 
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NEED TO GET PARENTS INVOLVED IN THE EDUCATION PROCESS, WITHOUT 
PARENTS ANY IMPROVEMENTS WOULD BE MUTE . WE NEED TO IMPROVE 
ACCOUNTABILITY OF OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS , SO THAT WHEN KIDS GO TO SCHOOL 
THEY ARB ACTUALLY LEARNING. WE NEED TO DEVELOP PERFORMANCE-BASED 
ASSESSMENTS. WE NEED TO CREATE A SCHOOL -TO -WORK TRANSITION SO 
PUPILS CAN EFFECTIVELY SEE THE LINK BETWEEN ACADEMIC SUCCESS AND 
EARNING POTENTIAL. 

THESE ARE JUST A FEW THINGS THAT WILL IMPROVE EDUCATION , FROM 
PRt-SCHOOL THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL- REFORM IS IN PROGRESS , AND ITS 
WORKING. WE ARE IDENTIFYING THE PROBLEMS AND WE ARE ADDRESSING 
THEM . PRIVATE SCHOOL CHOICE ONLY DISTRACTS FROM REAL REFORM. IT 
ALSO DRAINS FROM THE LIMITED REVENUES THAT EXIST FOR PUBLIC 
EDUCATION. 

I'D LIKE TO FINISH WITH A QUOTE FROM A RECENT NEWSWEEK ARTICLE ON 
SCHOOL CHOICE: "THERE ARE SIMPLE SOLUTIONS AND GOOD ONES . BUT 
THERE ARE NO GOOD, SIMPLE SOLUTIONS . * WE MUST REMEMBER THAT CHOICE 
IS NOT A PANACEA FOR ALL THAT IS WRONG WITH EDUCATION . WE CANNOT 
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ALLOW OURSELVES TO BE DISTRACTED WITH A FALSE SOLU'iJON, WE MUST 
ADDRESS THE REa! PROBLEMS FOR ALL PUPILS , NOT JUST THE FEW. 

AGAIN, I WOULD LIKE TO THANK YOU FOR THE OPPORTUNITY TO SPEAK BEFORE 
YCU. I'D BE HAPPY ANSWER ANY QUESTIONS THAT YOU MAY HAVE ■ 
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Wisconsin's Chapter 220 Program 



Chapter 220, the nation's oldest and moat successful 
voluntary intsrdistrict school choics program, was enacted in 
Apri), 1976. At that tims the Wisconsin Legislature declared that 
"it is ths announced policy of the state to facilitate the 
transfer of students between schools and between school districts 
to promote cultural and racial integration . . . that it is a 
proper state expense to encourage such transfers through the 
provision of special aids". 

Under the Chapter 220 Program, minority students residing in 
the city of Milwaukee are permitted to attend schools in 2 3 
suburban school districts. Conversely, white students from the 2 3 
suburban districts are permitted to attend schools located in the 
city of Milwaukee. The program is completely voluntary. 

In addition, the legislation provided financial assistance 
to support intra-district transfers within the city of Milwaukee 
to help Milwaukee Pub ic Schools achieve racial balance. BotK 
programs a** discussed ir this memorandum. 

Under the inter-district transfer program, the home school 
district of a participating student is entitled to count the 
student for state aid purposes as if the student were enrolled in 
his/her home district. The receiving district receives an amount 
equal to the average cost of educating students in what district. 
All transportation costs ere picked up as well. 

Under the intra-diatrict transfer program, an individual 
school in MPS is classified as a minority school if minority 
students comprise as least 30% of the students living in the 
school's attendance area* The program encourages minority 
students to transfer to non-iuinority schools and non-minority 
students to transfer to minority schools. This portion of the 
program is funded by counting each student transferred as 1.325 
students for state aid purposes, in order to prevent forced 
bussing, only voluntary or court-ordered transfers may be 
counted. 

Transfers bstween school districts are facilitated by local 
planning councils, comprised of 5 members from each district. 
Following planning council recommendation, districts enter into, 
contracts which establish the number, grade levels, and other 
characteristics of transfer opportunities. 
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When originally created in 1976 the inter-diatrict program 
covarad school diatricta locatad within Milwaukee County. The 
program waa expanded effective fall, 1988, to covar out-of -county 
diatricta P*rt of tha voluntary eettlement of tha achool 
deeegregation lawauit* Tha court ordar which came out of tha 
settlement govarna tha oparation of and atata aupport for tha 
program through tha 1992-1993 achool year. 

A total of 5,878 atudanta participate in tha inter-district 
program during tha 1990-1991 achool ymar. During tha same period, 
26,800 participate in tha intra-dietrict program. 



Mickey Bail 

Milwaukee Public schools 



Pete Chriatianaon 

Suburban School* Legislative 

Committee 
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WISCONSIN LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL STAFF MEMORANDUM 



Of* East Main. Suite 401; P,0. Box 2536: Madison, Wl 53701 2536 
Telephone (608) 266-1304 



DATE: May 1, 1990 

TO: INTERESTED LEGISLATORS AND OTHER INTERESTED PERSONS 

FROM: Russ Whitesel, Senior Staff Attorney 

SUBJECT: Milwaukee Parental Choice Program 



This memorandum describes the "Milwaukee Parental Choice Program" 
which was included as part of 1989 Senate Bill 542 (the Budget 
Modification Bill)* The legislation was signed into law as 1989 Wisconsin 
Act 336 by the Governor on April 27, 1990. 



General Provisions 

Beginning in the 1990-91 school year, the legislation allows pupils 
enrolled In grades kindergarten to 12 who are members of families with 
Incomes that do not exceed 1.75 times the federal poverty level to attend 
any nonsectarian private school located in the City of Milwaukee that is 
participating In the program. The legislation directs the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction to pay the private school for each 
such pupil an amount equal to the average state aid per pupil paid to the 
Milwaukee Public Schools (MPS) system. The State Superintendent is 
directed to reduce the amount of state aid paid directly to MPS by this 
amount* 



Eligibility for Participation 

Beginning in the 1990-91 school year, any pupil in grades 
kindergarten to 12 who resides within the City of Milwaukee may attend, at 
no charge, any nonsectarian private school located in the city only if all 
of the following apply: 

1. The pupil is a member of a faiaily that has a total family income 
that does not exceed an amount equal to 1*75 times the federal poverty 
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level. [For a family of three, the maximum income level would be $ 18.400 
($10,560 x 1,75).] 

2. In the previous school year, the pupil was enrolled in MPS. was 
attending a private school as a transfer student under the program or was 
not enrolled in school. 

3. The private school notified the State Superintendent of its 
intent to participate in the program by June 30 of the previous school 
year. 

4. The private school compl ies with federal nondiscrimination 
standards. 

5. The private school meets all health and safety laws or codes that 
apply to public schools. 



Enrollment limitations 

Under the legislation, no more than 1% of the school district's 
membership may attend private schools under the program in any school 
year. This provision would limit participation to approximately 930 
students of the estimated 92,947 students currently included in the 
membership count for HPS. 

The legislation provides that no more than 49% of a private school's 
enrollment may consist of pupils attending the private school under the 
program. 



Application Process 

In order to be eligible for the program, the pupil or the pupil's 
parent or guardian must submit an application on a form provided by the 
State Superintendent to the participating private school indicating that 
the pupil wishes to attend. This form must be filed with the 
participating school by June 30 of the school year immediately preceding 
the school year in which he or she wishes to enroll. Within 60 days after 
receiving this application, the private school must notify the applicant 
in writing of whether the applicant has been accepted. The legislation 
directs the State Superintendent to ensure that the private school 
determines which pupils to accept on a random basis. 



Once the pupil's parent or guardian has provided proof of the pupil's 
enrollment in the private school, the State Superintendent must pay the 
private school, for each eligible student, the total amount of state aid 



Payments 
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to which the school district is entitled, divided by the school district 
membership. [This total is estimated to be S2.497 per pupil for the 
1990*91 school year.] The legislation directs the State Superintendent to 
pay 25% of this amount in September, 25% in November, 25% in February and 
25% in May. 

The legislation allows the MPS to include in their membership count 
all pupils who enrolled in a private school under the program wh\>, in the 
school year prior to their initial enrollment in the private school, were 
enrolled in MPS or not enrolled in the school* 



Duties of State Superintendent 

Under the leg is lation, the State Superintendent must do the 
following: 

1. Annually reduce the amount of aid paid to Milwaukee by the amount 
of aid paid to the private schools based on the per capita state aid for 
MPS students. 

2. Ensure thai; state aid paid to other school districts is neither 
reduced nor increased as a result of the payments to the private schools 
under the program or the reduction of aid to MPS. 

3. Ensure that pupils and parents ant guardians of pupils who reside 
in the city are informed annually of the private schools participating in 
the program. 

4. Annually Submit to the Legislature and to each private school 
participating in the program a report comparing the academic achievement, 
daily attendance record, percentage of dropouts, percentage of pupils 
suspended and expelled and parental involvement and activities of pupils 
attending a private school under the program and pupils enrolled in the 
MPS. 



Transportation 

Under the legislation, the MPS Board must provide transportation to 
pupils attending a private school under this section if the Board is 
currently required to transport similarly situated students under 
applicable statutes. The Board may claim transportation aid under state 
statutes for any eligible pupils transported to private schools 
participating in the program* 
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S^andards 



Under the legislation, each private school participating in the 
program under the section must meet at least one of the following 
standards: 

1. At least 70% of the pupils in the program advance one grade level 
each year. 

2. The private school's average attendance rate for the pupils in 
the program is at least 90%. 

3. At least 80% of the pupils in the program demonstrate significant 
academic progress. 

4. At least 70% of the families of pupils in the program meet parent 
involvement criteria established by the private school. 

Under the legislation, the State Superintendent is required to 
monitor the performance of pupils attending the private schools under this 
section. If the State Superintendent determines in any school year that 
the private school is not meeting at least one of the standards, that 
private school may not participate in the program under this section in 
the following school year. 



Pupil Assignment Council 

The legislation creates a pupil assignment council composed of one 
representative from each private school participating in the program* 
Annually, by June 30, the council must make recommendations to the 
participating private schools to achieve, to the extent possible, a 
balanced representation of pupils participating in the program under this 
section. 



Financial and Performance Audits 

Under the legislation, the State Superintendent may conduct one or 
more financial or performance evaluation audits oV tbj program under this 
section. 

In addition, the Legislative Audit Bureau nwst perform a financial 
and performance evaluation audit on the program. The Bureau is directed 
to submit copies of the audit report to the Legislature for distribution 
by January 15, 1985. 
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S'jnset Prpyi^ion 

The legislation as originally passed applied beginning in the 1990-91 
school year and ended in the 1994-95 school year. This provision meant 
that without further legislative action to extend the prooram, it would 
"sunset** following the 1994-95 school year. The Governor used his item 
veto power to remove the "sunset" provision from the legislation. 

If you have any questions regarding this matter, please feel free to 
contact me directly at the Legislative Council offices. 
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WISCONSIN LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL STAFF MEMORANDUM 

One East Mam. Suiic40l; P O. Box 2536; Madison, Wl 53701 25}* 
Telephone <60*> 266-1304 



DATE: October 25, 1990 

TO: REPRESENTATIVE ROSEMARY POTTER 

FROM: Jane K. Henkel, Senior Staff Attorney 

SUBJECT: Participation in the Milwaukee Parental Choice Program 



This memorandum was prepared in response to your reauest for 
information on: (1) the number of pupils participating in the Milwaunee 
Parental Choice Program; and (2) the amount, per child, paid to each 
participating private school. 

According to the Department of Publ ic Instruction (DPI ) , for the 
1990-91 school year, there are 320 pupils enrolled in seven private 
schools under the Milwaukee Parental Choice Program, The amount that will 
be paid per child, to participating private schools is estimated to be 

You also asked what percentage of the Milwaukee Public Schools' (MPS) 
shared costs per pupil is represented by this payment. [Under the 
Program, the per pupil amount paid to participating private schools equals 
the total general state aid to which the MPS is entitled, divided by the 
MPS membership.] According to the 0PI, the payment represents 
approximately £4% of the MPS's shared cost per pupil. 

If I can be of any further assistance to you in this matter, do not 
hesitate to contact me. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Well, thank you, Assemblyman. 

They are two very excellent statements — very clear, but let me 
try to direct attention to a couple of points that I am not quite 
clear about. First, with respect to admissions to the private schools, 
is the admission controlled by the private schools? If so, is it on a 
first-come, first-served basis, or have they any right of selection— 
either one of the witnesses? 

Mr. Jauch. Admission is very selective. Frankly, I think choice is 
nothing more than filling empty seats. You do not build a new pri- 
vate school if there are more public school students who want to 
attend that private school So, there is a limitation* In the law, 
they are required— there are regulations. It cannot be a student 
who was already in the private school. There are income standards. 
But basically, they can pick and choose which students. To me, it 
becomes almost a lottery in education because if there are more 
students applying for one particular school than there are slots or 
seats available, men the school can pick and choose which one of 
those students they want to be there. And that sort of selective 
educational process is intellectual segregation, and it is elitism and 
inappropriate. 

Mr. Grobschmidt. I think one of the most disturbing types of dis- 
crimination involves the discrimination against handicapped stu- 
dents. Public schools are required to educate all handicapped stu- 
dents. The superintendent of schools had argued that the private 
schools should be required to comply with such laws. The U.S. De- 
partment of Education filed their statement with our state circuit 
court in the first legal challenge to this particular plan. And our 
state circuit court agreed with the U.S. Department of Education 
saying that these private schools do not have to comply with the 
handicapped education standards that all public schools in the 
entire country must comply with. 

There is also an undercurrent of discrimination that schools set 
themselves — private schools set themselves apart in one way or an- 
other and in an implied way, select students. I went to a Catholic 
parochial school. They did not have a requirement that yon must 
be Catholic to attend that parochial school. But just by being called 
St. Mary's Catholic School, there was an implication that Catholic 
students would be welcome and others may not. And I guess that is 
one of our concerns with private schools. That they may set them- 
selves up as an all black school or all white school or some other 
type of specialty school appealing to a certain group of people, and 
we do not believe that that is in the best interest of education. 

Chairman Hawkins. May I ask with respect to the manner in 
which the proposal was adopted, were hearings held in the usual 
process by either one of the committees in the Assembly or in the 
Senate? 

Mr. Jauch. There were public hearings in the Assembly, and the 
Assembly deliberated the bill and did pass it to the Senate in the 
last week of the legislative session. I believe the Senate received 
the bill with approximately five days left, and the bill was referred 
to my committee. There was not enough time to have debate and 
open discussion on the issue, and no public hearing was held. But 
the item was included in our budget. There was no minimum delib- 
eration. Frankly, in the last hours, people were anxious to get 
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home. There were many items in that budget. People were preoccu- 
pied* And it did not receive the kind of scrutiny that it deserves 
because there is still one question that remains unanswered. What 
does this do to improve education, and what are we doing to help 
those who are still in public education to assure that they receive a 
good education? That opportunity was not afforded us. And I voted 
for the budget, I will admit that, Mr. Chairman, and I am deeply 
disappointed that I did. 

Mr. Gbobschmidt. Mr. Chairman, I did not vote for the budget 
and that was one of the reasons I did not vote for it. 

Chairman Hawkins. That was the reason you did not vote for 
the budget 

Mr* Gbobschmidt. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hawkins. You could not vote for the budget without 
also approving the choice proposal? 

Mr. Grobschmidt. Yes, and that was a very serious concern of 
mine. The Assembly Education Committee did not deliberate and 
hold public hearings on this particular plan. It was by the Urban 
Education Committee, which was primarily a group of legislators 
who represented the Milwaukee area. And it would be my inten- 
tion that if this legislative proposal be reintroduced by the Gover- 
nor in his son ailed "proposed special session of the legislature," 
that the Education Committee, which is interested in education for 
all students in the entire state of Wisconsin hold public hearings 
on this particular bill, scrutinize it carefully and dispose of it in a 
manner in which the committee sees necessary. 

Mr. Jauch. I am hoping, Mr. Chairman, if I can very quick!/— I 
am hoping that we will have a statewide public discussion, and I 
am going to be drafting a proposal to entertain a statewide adviso- 
ry referendum in the spring election to determine what the pub- 
lic's interest and public opinion is on this issue. I believe over- 
whelmingly that the public will reject this simple band-aid ap- 
proach to education. 

Chairman Hawkins. In other words, you feel that there has not 
been really a fair hearing on the proposal as of this time? 

Mr. Jauch* Absolutely. 

Chairman Hawkins. My understanding is there are approximate- 
ly 360 children already involved. Are there? Is there any Federal 
money involved at all in the operation of the program to date? I 
would assume that many of the children out of 360 qualify on the 
basis of income for Federal assistance, including possibly Chapter I, 
the handicapped money, the bilingual money. I suppose they would 
qualify for other Federal programs. So far as you know, are they 
actually receiving the Federal monev at the same time that they 
are being helped in the private schools? 

Mr. Jauch. I do not know specifically that they would be eligible 
for Title I monies, so 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, if they are in the low income groups, 
and I would assume most of them— the limit, as I understand it, is 
175 percent of poverty. I would assume that is the top. But that 
money may be in a much lower income bracket, unless they have 
been so selective, they have selected out all of those in the lower 
income bracket. 
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Mr* Jauch. I am sure they are eligible. I do not know whether 
they are receiving any of the money, but they would be eligible and 
they would be provided the services by public education* Further- 
more, I would like to point out that we provide a better cash pay- 
ment plan for private — under the voucner plan than we do for 
public schools. We pay them the year that they— that they are pro- 
viding the education in four— in quarterly payments. And in public 
education, we pay them the year after they have provided the serv- 
ices. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Rob, 
Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you. I was listening with interest to both of 
your testimonies, and I agree with many of the concerns you 
raised, particularly where you seem to both feel that you would 
find a reinstitution of segregation in the school system as a result 
of the choice program. While segregated school* in some districts 
still essentially exist, I find your opinions interesting. And another 
thing that you raised which I think is a statement of fact is that 
the economically disadvantaged kids would be really disadvantaged 
when it comes to having an educational opportunity. My question 
is, do you feel that this program of choice would create a market 
for private profiteers without adequate standards to even guide 
them? Do you see that gaining momentum as a result of this kind 
of program? 

Mr. Grobschmidt. Well certainly, the door is open for that. 
There are no standards or regulations for the schools as to what 
curriculum they would have or what classes would be taaght. The 
legislative audit bureau is supposed to do a financial audit and 
make sure that the money is spent by the school itself, but there 
are no requirements as to what percentage goes to salary and what 
percentage goes to capital improvement for that particular school. 
And it could— it does open the door, and that is a concern of ours* 

Mr. Jauch. Let me say that one of the basic fallacies about the 
whole choice argument is that it treats education like shopping for 
fruits or vegetables* Education should not be competing like a K* 
Mart blue light special. "Come to our school because we can offer a 
better athletic program or a better foreign language program." We 
cannot treat education in selective ways because public education 
has the task of educating all children. 

Milwaukee public schools have 325 students who are going to pri- 
vate school being paid for with $2.5 million of public money. Mil- 
waukee public schools also gained almost 1,000 students they did 
not expect. This program does nothing to address the educational 
quality or the educational needs of those 1,000 new students or the 
remaining 95- or 98,000 students in Milwaukee. That is the real 
shame of this marketing issue* 

Mr. Hayes. What are the basic and underlyir 3 statistics that the 
proponents of this kind of a choice program— what are they relying 
on to try to gain support of this kind? 

Mr* Jauch. Let me say that I think some really want to provide 
better opportunities for their kids. There are a number of people 
who truly believe that this is the best way to help their kids be- 
cause they are frustrated with a public school system that has 
many, many problems. It is very large. It is very difficult to pro- 
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vide an education for 95- to 100,000 students in a city this i large. So 
I think there is genuine desire for children on one hand. I think 
KSr to other thing is that most j^tta-n** » a qmck 
fix political scheme that sounds good and rtis-it d«» not cort a 
tot of money. It does not cost imyfliing. The President of the AJmted 
sites can promote choice and not have to invest another dime ui 
hetp^education. And so, on one hand there u, legitimate con- 
rirn^Mi the other hand, I think it is a political charade. 

Mr GaoSscw^ml would like to add "hat being from a subur- 
ban^ m^^k from a metropolitan area that is sometimea 
criticized as one of the most segregated communities m theUnted 
StatesTwe have worked hard to develop a voluntery m^t^t on 
SaTof sending minority students from Milwaukee city to the sub- 
urb^ d£S We have a number of white students from toe sub- 
urbS dSricts who are voluntarily choosing to come to toe MiU 
waukee public schools, and the program is woriong. the 
suburban districts are accepting more students. Each year there 
Ire more students from the suburban areas choosing to come to 



^TSnkttiat is really where our dollars a^uld be-ij .that gar; 
ticular voluntary choice plan, which remains in the public school 
ii TSao nelps to promote the understanding between the 
rtc^ here to the iSwaufee area, which we need solidly. 1 do not 
want to see the program that we have worked on so hard and has 
™n successful feTTthe Milwaukee area at a ^advantege be_ 
cause a choice plan presents these types of false hope* for young 
people. I also do not want to send them to schools that may not 
provide the quality education that they say they are going to pro- 

^Mr. Jauch. Very quickly, the other concern is the notion that we 
arTpromoting a better education in private education and that we 
are admitting to failures in public education. What does that say to 
S^Snte who send their kids to public eduction 
Whatdoes it say to the teachers who provide so much loyaUy every 
day? What does it say when the Secretary ff Education comes to 
Mflwaukee and visits only a private school? What does it say when 
toeVtee ftSide^t of the United States comes ^ MUwaukee and 
visits only a private school? What is it saying about pub he educa- 
tion? It J time that they start putting aupoort into ^P^educs, 
tion. And if there were a level playing field-if the support was 
genu£e, maybe choice would be a viable option. But until we start 
comrnitttog ourselves and our loyalty to pubhc education, this is 

nothing but an escape. . . 

MtHayw. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Go ahead. , 
O^irman Hawkins. Thank you. Are the choice schools located 
in tiTmetropohtan area, or are they scattered throughout the 
county? They are all within the city, I assume? 

ChaSm^ll^I^Are they located to the downtown area, in 
the so-called ghetto area— just what is the location.' 

Mr Geobschmidt. Their location primarily the northern 
half of the county, although there are one or two that are near the 
south skle, but they are essentially r^centrated within the smaller 
metropolitan city of Milwaukee area. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Have they helped integration, or have they, 
in a sense, resegregated? 

Mr. Grobschmidt. Well, the schools do draw from both races. I 
cannot say that the schools are exclusively one race or another. 
Many of the schools are community schools that have the best of 
intentions. They have accepted students — I mentioned 360 stu* 
dents, although the plan did allow 1,000 students. Basically, they, 
as Senator Jauch mentioned, accepted students to fill empty seats. 
And I do not know what their plans are to expand or their future 
plans as far as what their racial make-up may or may not be in the 
future. 

Mr, Hayes. Is— part of the admission? 

Mr. Grobschmidt. Is 

Mr. Hayes. Grade level. 

Mr. Grobschmidt, Grade level? 

Mr. Hayes. Yes. 

Mr. Grobschmidt. I do not know what the standards are as far 
as grade level. It seems to be that if there is a space in the class, 
students will be added. So if you had a class of 14 and you might 
have 20 seats you add six students in the second grade. 

Chairman Hawkins. Okay. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Grobschmidt. Thank you, Mr* Chairman. 

Mr. Hayes. Before you leave, Mr. Jauch, I have just got to satisfy 
my curiosity. You mentioned you represent the rural area in upper 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Jauch. Yes, sir 

Mr. Hayes. Do you cross paths with my colleague who is a part 
of our committee, Congressman Gunderson? 

Mr. Jauch. He actually represents the district just south of me. 
Actually, I used to work with Congressman Obey. 

Mr. Hayes. I thought maybe you might be able to work with 
him. 

Mr. Jauch. He needs a little educfi ion. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you very much. 

The Chair understands that ve have in the audience Ms, Marcia 
Coggs, the state representative from the 18th Assembly district, 
who represents the district, I think, in which this hearing is being 
held. Ms. Coggs, is she present? 

Voice. She is right here. 

Chairman Hawkins We just wanted to acknowledge your pres- 
ence and to invite you in any way to participate in the hearing 
that >ou would desire to participate and we thank you for allowing 
us to have the hearing in your district. 

Ms. Coggs. Thank you and welcome to my district. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, thank you. That is the warmest wel- 
come we have had yet. 

The next panel will consist then of Dr. Herbert Grover, State Su- 

Serintendent, Wisconsin Public Instruction; Dr. Robert Peterkin, 
uperintendent, Milwaukee Public School System; Dr Julie Under- 
wood, Associate Professor, the University of Wisconsin-Madison; 
and Mr. Robert Friebert of the law firm FYiebert, Finerty and St. 
John, Attorney at Law. Gentlemen and Dr. Underwood, we wel- 
come you to the hearing. We look forward to your testimony. It 
will be entered in the record in its entirety, and we would ask you 
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to then confine yourselves to the highlights. We will begin with Dr. 
Graver, State Superintendent Dr. Graver. 

STATEMENTS OF DR. HERBERT G ROVER, STATE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT, WISCONSIN PUBLIC INSTRUCTION; DR. ROBERT PETER* 
KIN, SUPERINTENDENT, MILWAUKEE PUBUC SCHOOL SYSTEM; 
DR. JULIE K. UNDERWOOD, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR, UNIVERSI- 
TY OF WISCONSIN-MADISON; MR ROBERT HL FRIEBERT, FRIE- 
BERT, FINERTY * ST, JOHN, 8.C„ ATTORNEYS AT LAW 

Dr. Geovkr. Thank you, Congressman Hawkim. It is gu>d to see 
you again. And Congressman Hayes. I am Bert Grover, Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. I am very pleased that you are here 
in Milwaukee today. 

As you know, Wisconsin has become the inadvertent test site for 
privatization of public education in America. And as you know, we 
nave vigorously opposed this program, and we are pleased that the 
State Court of Appeals has agreed that the program is unconstitu- 
tional. And we are gratified to learn that the voters of Oregon, by a 
2 to 1 margin, rejected % statewide voucher program last week. 

The debate will continue, however, over the desirability of choice 
and vouchers as a solution to the perceived problems of public edu- 
cation. So I want to be clear today on our reasons for opposing this 
program or any other attempt to privatize education in this great 
progressive state of Wisconsin. 

To begin with, this program permits any non-sectarian private 
school in Milwaukee to receive more state aid per pupil than a ma- 
jority of the other public school districts in the state, while holding 
them essentially to no standards of educational accountability. The 
educational standards which apply to all public schools are not a 
requirement here. Where is the level playing field? If this is to be a 
free marketplace and open competition the promoter of choice 
want, then why do we have standards for public schooL and none 
for the private voucher schools? If this were a question of due proc- 
ess and fundamental fairness, this dual system would surely fail. 
Public money continues to flow without regard for the educational 
levels of stan, the availability of counseling and nursing services, 
the scope of the curriculum or whether the school's doors are open 
to the handicapped. Schools participating in this program must sat- 
isfy only one of four conditions, and in so doing, may set their own 
passing standard. From the standpoint of public trust and stand- 
ards of public accountability, this is simply unacceptable. 

A second objection involves what we believe to be the abandon- 
ment of the common school. Beware of those who would steal a na- 
tion's dreams* A private school voucher program permits us— in 
fact encourages us— to abandon the social institution best able and 
most likely to preserve our commitment to equal opportunity, plu- 
ralism and cultural diversity. Without a societal commitment to 
the institution of public education, we will flee one another in 
search of our own isolated educational response. We will return to 
a nre-1954 condition when separate passed for equal. 

I would argue then that we cannot have two 'iinds of education 
for America's youth. Our nation has seen the benefit of a tax-sup- 
ported common public school system which in the 1950s became 
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the greatest educational engine for propees in the world* It was 
the foundation from which we responded to the challenges of Sput- 
nik in the 1960s. It was the impetus that led us to the conclusion aft 
a nation that separate could not be equal. But the world is chang- 
ing, and some appear to be advocating under the symbol o' compe- 
tition, a new and regressive separatism— a return to racial and eco- 
nomic and political isolation. We will spend $57 million this year in 
Wisconsin to encourage voluntary integration, H«it up to $2.5 mil- 
lion under this program to support essentially racially isolated pri- 
vate schools. Of the 345 children in it, Congressmen* two schools 
are essentially Hispanic, three are essentially black and two are es- 
sentially white* Eighty percent of the children are essentially mi- 
nority children enrolled in these schools. If it is good for one minor- 
ity group, equity will soon demand that all groups have the same 
opportunity, and v e and this also unacceptable. 

There is no Question but that the public schools need to do a 
better job of succeeding with all children and of adequately prepar- 
ing students for post-secondary educational opportunities and the 
world of work and citizenship. But the crudest hoax of all in the 
hoopla surrounding vouchers is that somehow, this simple choice 
will revolutionize education and solve all of its perceived ills. Noth- 
ing could be further from ' ^e truth. 

What effect will vouchers have upon the real problems confront 
ing education in America? What impact will choice have in improv- 
ing the conditions surrounding our children? Will such a program 
improve our international ranking of 19th in infant mortality, 29th 
in low birth weight babies? Will it address the reality that children 
are the poorest segment of our society ard that this country ranks 
eighth among industrialized nations in tnildhood poverty? Will it 
reduce the daily ritual in America in which 1,100 teen-agers have 
abortions, six teen-agers commit suicide and 3,000 children see 
their parents divorced? How will this resolve the Milwaukee condi- 
tion in which 60 percent of the pupils come from low income fami- 
lies; 28 percent within the minority community are underem- 
ployed—or unemployed; there are 7,700 child abuse cases reported 
annually in Milwaukee; there are 2,500 homeless children; the teen 
pregnancy rate is twice the National average; and 35 percent of the 
pupils change schools each year because of family housing or em- 
ployment conditions* 

now can children learn when their lives are in such turmoil? 
How can our Governor and our President truly believe that they 
are facing up to the real issues surrounding our children when we 
in Wisconsin and our Public Education Commission are now faced 
with cost controls, and we are going to spend with no cost controls 
to privatize the system? It takes hard work and dedication and pru- 
dent investment and the ability to resist glitzy, quick fixes. It re- 
quires the kind of commitment and vision you have demonstrated, 
Congressman Hawkins, in the Hawkins-Stafford Elemen ary/Sec- 
or"**ry Education Bill of 1988 and the Vocational Education Reau- 
thorization o r 1990 and your fight for public school prtyrams for 
latch key children. 

Dr. Peterkm and I have taken what we believe is a significant 
step with the proposals we are jointly announcing today. They re- 
flect our awareness of the conditions of our children and the need 
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to make substantial investments in their readiness to learn, includ- 
ing health care, child care, early education opportunities and great- 
er parent education and involvement in the learning process* 

We are committed to these changes and will pursue them vigor- 
ously in the weeks and months ahead when our legislature recon- 
venes to consider, among other things, the investment this state 
will make in its children. And we are ready for those who will 
question our ability to fund such initiatives. 

To those who say we cannot afford the needed investments in our 
children, I say, and we all know in our hearts that we cannot 
afford not to make that investment, we must recognize our needs 
and responsibilities and adjust our priorities. We must resist the 
temptation of quick fixes and the distraction of programs that 
would divide us. 

Public education has served us all well. It is in need of improve- 
ment — in some cases, desperately in need. What is needed most is 
active support and involvement. Criticism is welcome, especially 
when it comes with a constructive suggestion. What it does not 
need is abandonment or the provocative, but vain, search for a 
silver bullet. Hie solution must reflect the values we hope to 
impart to our children— hard work, equal opportunity, public ac- 
countability and the willingness to tackle tough issues and an ir- 
revocable commitment to pluralism and democratic ideals. 

This is not Wisconsin, Congressman Hawkins, this bill We be- 
lieve in equity. We believe in the common school, not with common 
people, but common to all people. This bill and this proposal and 
this new educational condition left unchecked will grow separat- 
ism. It will grow racial isolationism. It will grow a new condition in 
our society where people will abandon the financial commitment to 
the public school that serves the majority of our children. There is 
no regulation of these schools. We ought not to have two school sys- 
tems in Wisconsin. We emphatically oppose this legislation. We 
think it is the wrong way to go. It sets America back a long ways 
in terms of the whole question of separate, but equal. It will ulti- 
mately allow other people to say, "If you can have racially isolated, 
publicly funded private minority schools cannot— you have the 
same condition for the minority — majority condition in our socie- 
ty/' At a time when our population is increasingly diverse, we need 
to meet in the common school condition, and we need to ensure 
equity and excellence for every child in a common school experi- 
ence. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Peter Grover follows:] 
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OVERSIGHT HEARING ON PARENTAL CHOICE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 



Milwaukee, Wisconsin 



November 16, 1990 



Congressman Hawkins, members of the committee, ladies and 
gentlemen. I am Bert Grover, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, I am very pleased to welcome you to Wisconsin, 
and in particular to Milwaukee, to hear testimony on this 
extraordinarily important issue- 
As you know, Wisconsin has become the inadvertent test site 
for the privatization of education. As you also know, we have 
vigorously opposed this program. We ^-e pleased the State Court 
of Appeals has agreed that the program is unconstitutional. And 
we were gratified to learn that the voters of Oregon, by a 2-to-l 
margin, rejected a statewide voucher program last week. 

The debate will continue, however, over the desirability of 
choice and vouchers as a solution to the perceived problems of 
public education, so I want to be clear today on our reasons 
for opposing this program or any other attempt to privatize 
education — our most sacred PUBLIC trust. 

To begin with, this program permits any nonsectarian private 
school in Milwaukee to receive more state aid per pupil than 
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a majority of other public school districts in the state while 
holding them to essentially no standards of educational 
accountability. The educational standards which apply to all 
public schools are not a requirement here* Where is the "level 
playing field"? If it is the free marketplace and open 
competition the promoters of choice want, then why do we have 
standards for public schools and none for private voucher 
schools? If this were ^ question of due process and fundamental 
fairness, this dual System would surely fail* Public money 
continues to flow without regard for the educational level of 
staff* the availability of counseling and nursing services, 
the scope of the curriculum, or whether the school's doors are 
open to handicapped children* Schools participating in this 
program must satisfy ^only one of four conditions and. in so 
doing, may set their own passing standard* From the standpoint 
of the public trust and standards of public accountability, this 
ii dimply unacceptable. 

A second objection involves what we believe to be the abandonment 
of the common school. BEWARE of those who would steal a nation's 
dreams! A private school voucher program permits us — in fact, 
encourages us — to abandon the social institution best able and 
most likely to preserve our commitment to equal opportunity, 
pluralism, and cultural diversity. Without a societal commitment 
to the institution of public education* we will flee one another 
in search of our own isolated educational repose* We will return 
t" pre-1954 when separate passed for equal* 

- 2 - 
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As John Goodlad has argued, there is no freedom without sustained 
attention to the personal and collective efforts required to 
maintain it. "This requires, as Jefferson and others forging the 
Republic argued, a well-educated citizenry, not merely a 
well-educated elite. Maintaining our freedom requires not merely 
educated leadership but an educated polity, capable of judging 
whether this leadership deserves our trust and continued support. 
There must not be, then, two kinds of education for our 
citizens . " 

Our nation has seen the benefit of a tax-supported ccmmon public 
school system which, in the '50s, became the greatest educational 
engine for progress in the world. It was the foundation from 
which we responded to the challenge of Sputnik in the '60s. It 
was the impetus which led to the conclusion as a nation that 
separate could not be equal- But the world is changing, and 
some appear to be advocating, under the symbol of "competition," 
a new and regressive separatism—a return to racial, economic, 
and political isolation. We will spend $57 million this year 
in Wisconsin to encourage voluntary integration but up to 
$2.5 million under this program to support racially isolated 
private schools- If it is good for one minority group, equity 
will soon demand that all other groups have the same opportunity. 
This, too, is unacceptable. 
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There is no question but that public schools need to do a better 
job of succeeding with all children end of adequately preparing 
students for post-secondary educational opportunities and the 
world of work and citizenship. But the cruelest hoax of ell in 
the hoopla surrounding vouchers is that somehow this siaple 
choice will revolutionize education and solve all its perceived 
ills. Nothing could be further from the truth* 

What effect will vouchers have upon the REAL problems confronting 
education in America? What impact will choice have in improving 
the condition that surrounds our children? Will such a program 
improve our international ranking of 19th in infant mortality "nd 
29th in low birthweight babies? Will it address the reality that 
children are the poorest segment of our society, and that this 
country ranks 8th among industrialized nations in childhood 
poverty? Will it reduce the daily ritual in America in which 
1,100 teenagers have abortions; six teenagers commit suicide; and 
3,000 children see their parents divorced? How does it resolve 
the Milwaukee condition in which 60 percent of the pupils come 
from low-income families; 28 percent within the minority 
community are unemployed; there are 7,700 child abuse cases 
reported; there are 2,500 homeless children; the teen pregnancy 
rate is twice the national average; and 35 percent of the pupils 
change schools each year because of family housing or employment 
situat ions • 
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How can children learn when their lives are in such turmoil? How 
can our governor and our president truly believe they are facing 
up to the real issues surrounding our children? It takes hard 
work, dedication, prudent investment, and the ability to resist 
glitzy, quid* fixes* It requires the kind of commitment and 
vision you have demonstrated, Congressman Hawkins, in the 
Hawkins-Stafford Elementary/Secondary Education Bill of 1988, 
the Vocational Education reauthorization of 1990, and your fight 
for public school programs for latchkey children. 

Dr. Peterl In and I have taken what we believe is a significant 
step with the proposals we are jointly announcing today* They 
reflect our awareness of the condition of our children and the 
need to make substantial investments in tatir readiness to learn, 
including health care, child care, early education opportunities, 
and greater parent education and involvement in the learning 
process . 

We are committed to these changes and will pursue them vigorously 
in the weeks and months ahead when our legislature reconvenes to 
consider, among other things, the investment this state will make 
in its children. And we are ready for those who will question 
our ability to fund such initiatives. 

How is it — we will ask — that, between 1982 and 1989, 2.1 million 
children fell into poverty while the number of American 
billionaires quintupled? How as a nation were we able to invest 
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$1.9 trillion in national defense while cutting $10 billion from 
program* to defend poor children end families? And why do we 
prefer to spend $27,000 a year to keep a juvenile in custody to 
spending $2,500 a year to support a child in Head Start? And how 
is it that the Wisconsin Business Development Fund can provide 
$900,000 to the U*S* Stick Corporation to buy machinery to 
manufacture paint paddles and corndog sticks — corporate welfare 
by any other name — while 167,000 children in Wisconsin go without 
health insurance? 

To those who say we cannot afford the needed investment in our 
children, I say — and we all know in our hearts — that we cannot 
afford NOT to make that investment. We must recognire our needs 
and responsibilities and adjust our priorities. We must resist 
the temptation of quick fixes and the distraction of programs 
that would divide us* 

Public education has served us all well* It is in need of 
improvement — in some cases, desperately in need. What it needs 
most is active support and involvement. Criticism is welcome, 
especially if it comes with a constructive suggestion* What it 
doesn't need is abandonment or the provocative but vain search 
for a silver bullet. The solution must reflect the values we 
hope to impart to our children — hard work, equal opportunity, 
public accountability, the willingness to tackle tough issues, 
and an irrevocable commitment to pluralism and democratic ideals. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Grover, 

The next witness, Dr. Robert Peterkin. Dr. Peterkin, we are very 
delighted to see you again and look forward to your testimony. 

Dr. Pitkejun Thank you, Congressman. First of all, I would like 
to welcome you and Congressman Hayes to Milwaukee on behalf of 
99,000 beautiful children, and I invite you to visit some of our 
schools should your day permit. I would also like to add to the 
chorus, Congressman Hawkins, of those who are going to miss you 
sorely in the halls of Congress and to thank you for the opportuni- 
ty to work with you and the National Conference for Educating 
Black Children and serving your committee on the ad hoc task 
force for effective education. Your legacy is long. I just hope this 
nation does not forget it and forget where it comes from and that 
we are able to c jntinue. 

I would like to try to change a little bit the thrust of my com- 
ments. It is tou~h when you are the fourth speaker to give some 
new information and some new perspective. One of the things I 
would like to aay is that I am not here today to condemn the pri- 
vate schools. I do not think any of us are. I have been in partner- 
ship with some of these schools for my two and a half years here in 
Milwaukee. They do not pass bills* They are trying to provide an 
education for 360-390 youngsters. 

I would also like to say that neither the State Superintendent 
nor I is interested in disrupting the lives of 360 youngsters once 
more this year and that we will make every effort whatever the 
outcome of this legal maneuvering to make sure that they are rein- 
forced, as all of the school children that the State Superintendent 
is responsible for in Wisconsin, and I am here in the city of Mil- 
waukee. 

You have heard enough about the Milwaukee schools in terms of 
its population. I would just like to indicate that we have been on 
the road to restructuring our schools for better than three years. 
We do have 99,000 children. We have 70 percent on free or reduced 
lunch. But basically, we have great kids. 

It is somewhat fitting that we have this conference here today — 
this hearing here today because — not just because it is National 
Education week, but more importantly for me because it comes on 
the heels of the Milwaukee choice plan being declared unconstitu- 
tional this past Tuesday. You have to understand that decision was 
not based on the merits of the program. It focused attention on the 
choice program in this city, ana it has opened the way for an inten- 
sive public debate about what choice is, what it can be and where, 
and if it fits in the vast panorama that is urban education today. 

I intend to use my time before you today to dispel a variety of 
myths that have developed and are in danger of becoming accepted 
fact in the debate about public education. 

These myths are so damaging, as you heard, that recently, the 
Vice President of the United States and the Secretary of Education 
visited Milwaukee on separate occasions and spent their time in 
private schools. It is my firm belief that this act of ignoring public 
education in this city is a direct reault of these myths about choice 
and is a further indication that some in this debate are not so 
much interested in the education of children as they are in further- 
ing their own political agenda. 
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The most damaging myth is the one being advanced by the so- 
called free market educational experts. They contend that if poor 
parents are allowed to send their children to private schools at 
public expense, the competition will force the public schools to im- 
prove. Indeed, at a national forum on choice ™^ "fffi*!? 
Washington, former Governor Pete duPont said that the Milwau- 
kee choice program had forced the entire Milwaukee school system 
to turn itself upside down to try to improve. Well, if Governor 
duPont said that, Mr. Chairman, he told a he. Mi . an - 

Even before my arrival two wid a half years ago, the Milwaukee 
Public Schools Board of Directors had made the decision to reform 
the 150 schools under its jurisdiction. It set a course, a Y^on, hired 
a superintendent to carry out its program and has g^fd a course 
of fundamental reform that reaches into every long-neglected crev- 
ice in this district. , » • . . v_ A 
Before there was ever a murmur about choice, the district naa 
moved to downsize and decentralize its bureaucracy, to empower 
teachers and schools, to activate parents, to rewrite a dormant cur- 
riculum, to involve the greater community in the education oi its 
children and to establish high level and very public standards of 
accountability. And I will leave you with that material from my 
Board, the objectives and goals that we use to measure our success 
or our failure and also the system of rewards and sanctions that we 
use with our schools and departments. - . 

Choice had nothing-I repeat-nothing to do with those efforts 
which were begun by individuals of good will who held close to 
their hearts a burning desire to provide an education of excellence 
and equity to all children. , 

Another dangerous myth is the one that has taken root in tins 
state. Proponents of choice have been dashing around screaming at 
the top of their lungs that the public education system is a disas- 
ter. I profoundly reject that characterization. But it is not enough 
that I reject it. There are thousands and thousands of children who 
bear eloquent testimony to the success of this system. They are 
children of all colors and of all socioeconomic strate. This system 
has successfully educated rich and poor, black, white, Hispanic, 
Asian and Native American. 

I will not spend my brief time with you today with a litany of 
statistics. They are there for all to see. But more than statistics, 
there is living evidence of the success of Milwaukee public schools. 
Come into our schools, both our magnet specialty schools and our 
neighborhood schools, and you will see it. 

Clearly, we have not well educated enough of these children and 
we have not well educated all of these children. But we have suc- 
cessfully educated thousands of them. The teachers and adminis- 
trators of the Milwaukee public schools know how to do it. fhe 
task before us is to do it for all children. And we are moving for- 
ward with that task. These doomsayers serve only to delay the 
eventual fulfillment of that task. t 

The third and perhaps most damaging myth is that those of us 
who labor in public education are opposed to choice That is simply 
not true. The Milwaukee public schools has pioneered a choice pro- 
gram within the public schools that is as extensive as any in the 
country. It is not perfect. And certainly, not every parent avails 
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him or herself of that choice. But it is there. Our students may 
choose from about 15 high schools, 18 middle schools and 107 ele- 
mentary schools, as well as a variety of special programs. We are 
in the process of re-examining this program to ensure that we 
remove any inequities and that we solve the problem of quality 
education in all schools. 

Milwaukee also has a long history of contracting with private, 
non-sectarian community-baaed organizations to provide alterna- 
tive educational programs and day care centers to provide kinder- 
garten programs in a day care setting. One thousand children are 
already in these two programs. 

In addition, we have developed, as you have heard, a choice 
option that allows our minority children to attend school in public 
suburbs in any of the 23 suburbs— suburban schools in any of the 
23 suburbs which ring this city. Over 6000 of our students are mi- 
nority students and have chosen that program. And 1000 white stu- 
dents come in from the suburbs to attend our schools. 

And our Board is currently considering further expansion of 
choice for low-income children who are at risk or who are chronic 
disrupters. In fact, last night, the subcommittee of our Board took 
the first step by its approval of a contract with First Guadalupe, a 
choice school, one of those private schools that the Secretary of 
Education visited during his visit to Milwaukee. 

But most significantly, we do not oppose the concept of allowing 
poor children to attend private schools at public expense. In fact, 
we propose legislation to expand choice for our parents through the 
creation of a public/ private school partner program. And k \ider 
that program, a low-income child enrolled in Milwaukee public 
schools could choose to attend a private school which had entered 
into a contract with Milwaukee public schools. Many of these same 
private schools involved in our current program would have been 
involved in our program. Our program was intended to serve chil- 
dren who were not experiencing satisfactory achievement in Mil- 
waukee public schools. 

Let me be blunt about this. The question is whether public 
schools should be allocated to provide a private school education to 
a child who is already successful in the public school system. And 
Congressmen, I believe that the answer to that question is clearly 
no. 

Our plan would have assured equity of access to these private 
schools and established rigorous accountability standards similar to 
those which public schools are held. And it would have had an edu- 
cational, as well as economic component as a part of the criteria 
for eligibility. 

Our proposal died under the weight of the hastily put together 
proposal which was eventually adopted and which has received 
such acclaim throughout our nation. Our plan would have been 
what any choice plan should be — a part of the total effort to reform 
our schools. Fundamental change in schools requires curriculum 
reform, increased staff development, decentralization, shared deci- 
sion-making, increased parent involvement, change in school orga- 
nization, greater collaboration with our community and freedom 
from intrusive governmental intervention, as well as choice. 
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With the recent decision by the State Court of Appeals, it is my 
full expectation that the legislature will undoubtedly take up the 
matter of a choice program and discuss it on its merits. I intend to 
be a significant voice in that debate, urging that our State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and others join in the fight for a choice 
program that if we are going to have it, really means something to 
the youngsters for whom it is intended. 

Any public/private choice program which is enacted must in- 
clude the following provisions: 

Effective monitoring to ensure compliance with Federal law and 
which permit students who believe their right under that Federal 
law have been violated to file complaints. 

Requiring private schools to prepare self assessments similar to 
those required of public schools under the various Civil Rights Act. 

Clear delineation of the responsibilities of private schools regard- 
ing both special and bilingual education. 

Protection against interference with the desegregation process in 
the Milwaukee public schools. 

And the establishment of meaningful educational criteria and ac- 
countability standards. 

Mr. Chairman, Congressman Hayes, other members who are not 
here, I wish to thank you for this opportunity. 

Increasing the options for parents and children is what education 
in the urban area is all about* But simple solutions will not solve 
complex problems. And choice, as described by many, is just that* 
A simple solution. 

As I said before, private school choice can be a small part of a 
total effort to provide quality education for all children. But it is a 
minor part. This incredible level of debate about choice is sapping 
time and energy from the real job before all of us. 

Investing our schools with vision and money and hard work i* 
whpt true choice in educational refo . n is all about, Indeed, that is 
what the Milwaukee public school system is all about. 

Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Robert Feterkin follows:] 
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Dr. Robert S. Peterkin 
Remark* 

United Sutes House of Representatives 
Committee on Educition and Labor 
November 16 v 1990 

It is i pleasure to be here today and to discuss "choice" which 
has become the buzzword for education in the 1990Y 

It is altogether fitting and proper that you, Mr* Chairman, have 
elected to hold this hearing in Milwaukee, since this community is the 
site of the first private-school choice program in the United Sutes. 

It is also fitting that this discussion be taking place today, in 
light of the court decision Tuesday that declared the Milwaukee Choice 
plan unconstitutional. While that decision was not based on the merits 
of the program, it did focus attention on the choice program in this city 
and has opened the way for an intensive public debate about what 
choice is, what it can be, and where it fits in the vast panorama thai is 
urban education today* 

I intend to use my time before you today to dispel a variety of 
myths that have developed and are in danger of becoming accepted 
fact in the debate about public education. 

These myths are so damaging that recently the vice president of 
the United Sutes and the Secretary of Education visited Milwaukee on 
separate occasions, and spent their time in private schools. It is my 
firm belief that this act of ignoring public education in this city is a 
direct result of these myths about choice and is a further indication 
that some in this debate are not so much interested in the education of 
children as they are in furthering their own political agenda. 

The most damaging myth is the one being advanced by the 
so-called free market educational experts. They contend that if poor 
parents are allowed to send their children to private schools at public 
expense the competition will force the public schools to improve. 
Indeed, at a national forum on choice Tuesday morning in Washington, 
former Governor Pete du Pont said the Milwaukee Choice program had 
forced the entire Milwaukee school system to turn itself upside down 
to try to improve. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is a lie. 

Even before my arrival two and * half years ago, the Milwaukee 
Public Schools Board of Directors made the decision to reform the ISO 
schools under its jurisdiction. It set a course, hired a superintendent to 
carry out its wishes, and has guided a course of fundamental reform 
that reaches into every, long-neglected crevice of this district. 
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Before there was ever i murmur about choice, this district had 
moved to downsize and decentralize its bureaucracy, to empower 
teachers and schools, to activate parents, to rewrite a dormant 
curriculum, to involve the greater community in the education of its 
children and to establish high-level and very public standards of 
accountability. 

Choice bad nothing, I repeal, nothing, to do with those efforts 
which were begun by individuals of good will who held close to their 
hearts a burning desire to provide an education of excellence and 
equity to all children. 

The second dangerous myth is one that has taken root in this 
state. Proponents of choice have been dashing around screaming at the 
top of their lungs that the public education system in this city is a 
disaster. 

I profoundly reject that characterization. But it is not enough 
that I reject it. There are thousands and thousands of children who 
bear eloquent testimony to the success of this system. They are 
children of all colors and of all socioeconomic strata. This system has 
successfully educated rich and poor, black, white, Hispanic, Asian and 
Native American. 

I will not spend my brief time with you today with a litany of 
statistics. They are there, for all to see. But more than statistics, there 
is living evidence of the success of MPS. Come into our school*, our 
specialty schools and our neighborhood schools. 

Clearly, we have not educated enough of tnese children. ..we have 
not educated all of these children. But we have successfully educated 
thousands of them. The teachers and administrators of the Milwaukee 
Public Schools know how to do it The task before us is to do it for all 
children. And we are moving forward with that task. Those 
doomsayers serve only to delay the eventual fulfillment of that task. 

The third, and perhaps most damaging myth, is that those of us 
who labor in public education are opposed to choice. 

That is simply not true* 

The Milwaukee Public Schools has pioneered a choice program 
within the public schools that is as extensive as any in the country. 
Certainly it is not perfect, and just as certainly not every parent avails 
him or her self of that choice. But it is there. Our students and parents 
may choose from among IS high schools, 18 middle schools and 107 
elementary schools as well as a variety of special programs* 

MPS has also contracted with ten private, non-sectarian 
community based organizations to provide alternative educational 
programs and five day care centers to provide kindergarten programs 
in a day care setting. One thousand children are in those programs. 
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In addition we hive developed t choice option that alio** our 
minority children to attend school ir public schools in any of 23 
suburbs which nng this city. Over 6*000 of our students have chosen 
that program AND 1,000. 

And our board is currently considering further expansion of 
choice for low-income children who are "at riJc" or who are chronic 
disrupters. 

But most significantly, we do no: oppose the concept of allowing 
poor children to attend private schools at public expense. In fact, we 
proposed legislation to expand choice for our parents through creation 
of a public -private school partner program. Under that program a low 
income child enrolled in MPS could choose to attend a private school 
which had entered into a contract with MPS ... these same private 
schools involved in our current program. Our program was intended to 
serve children who were not experiencing satisfactory achievement in 
MPS. 

Let me be blunt about this. The question is whether public funds 
should be allocated to provide a private school education to a child 
who is successful in the public education system. I believe the answer 
to that question is clearly no. 

Our plan would have assured equity of access to these private 
schools and established rigorous accountability standards, similar to 
those which public schools are held. And it would have had an 
educational* as well as economic, component as a par. of tlx criteria 
for eligibility. 

Our proposal died under the weight of this hastily put together 
proposal which was eventually adopted and which has received such 
acclaim in some parts of this nation. 

Our plan would have been what any choice program should be ... 
a part of the total effort to reform our schools, fundamental change 
requires curriculum reform, increased staff development, 
decentralization* shared decision making, increased parent 
involvement, changes in school organizations, greater collaboration 
with our community and freedom from intrusive governmental 
intervention., as well as choice. 

With th> recent decision by the State Court of Appeals, it is my 
full expectation that the Legislature will undoubtedly take up the 
matter of a choice program and discuss it on its menu. I intend to be a 
significant voice in that debate, urging that our State Department of 
Public Instruction and others join in the fight for a choice program 
that really means something. 

Any public-private choice program which is enacted must 
include the following provisions: 
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♦Effective monitoring to ensure compliance with federal law and 
permit students who believe their rights under federal law have been 
violated to file complaints* 

♦Requiring private schools to prepare "self assessments" similar 
to those required of public schools under the Ovil Rights Act. 

♦Clear delineation of the responsibilities of private schools 
regarding both exceptional and bilingual education. 

♦Protection against interference with the desegregation process 
in the Milwaukee Public Schools. 

•Establishment of meaningful educational criteria and 
accountability standards. 

Mr. Chairman, mem ben of this committee, I want to thank you 
for this opportunity. 

Increasing the options for parents and children is what urban 
education is all about. But simple solutions will not solve complex 
problems. Choice, as described by many, is just that, a simple solution. 

As I said before, private-school choice can be a small part of a 
total effort to provide quality education for all children. But it is a 
minor part. And this incredible level of debate about choice is sapping 
time and energy from the real job before all of us. 

Investing our schools with vision and money and* time is what 
true choice is all about and what urban education is all about. Indeed, 
that is what the Milwaukee Public School system is all about. 

Thank you very much. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Dr. Peterkin. 

The next witness is Dr. Underwood* Dr. Underwood, we welcome 
you and look forward to your testimony. 

Dr. Underwood. Thank you. Congressman Hawkins, Congress- 
man Hayes, thank you very much for the opportunity to speak 
here. I will focus my short remarks on the access of special needs 
children to choice programs, particularly the Milwaukee public 
school choice program, out I believe my comments are generalize 
able to any choice program that you might look at. 

It is my belief that in providing publicly funded educational 
placement to students, the state cannot discriminate against handi- 
capped persons. And as such, handicapped students wishing to par- 
ticipate in a choice program must be offered an appropriate educa- 
tion within that program. This is a public program. It provides 
public instruction to public school children* It is funded by public 
funds, public tax dollars, and administered by the Department of 
Public instruction. With this public funding must come public re- 
sponsibility. In addition to providing some assurance of minimal 
quality of education and instructional integrity must come the indi- 
vidual rights and liberties guaranteed by the Constitution and stat- 
utes. 

One of these rights that is guaranteed by the state— by the Fed- 
eral statutes and state statutes, is to be free from discrimination on 
the basis of handicap. You cannot deny access to public programs. 
You cannot provide less opportunities or benefits to public pro- 
grams. And you must provide a free appropriate public education 
to children in publicly funded placement. 

Participating in a choice program, these schools become in some 
way, public in nature. They, however, want to remain private for 
purposes of Section 504 and the Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act, while participating in this public program. If they 
are allowed to remain private, they would not have to provide a 
free appropriate public education for children in the program. 
They would only nave to provide minor accommodations for handi- 
capped students who are allowed into their program. 

A wholly private school — one which receives no public funds — 
may discriminate against a handicapped student, ana one which re- 
ceives Federal funds under Section 504 need only provide minor ac- 
commodations. It is my belief that if participants in a public school 
choice program, schools may not discriminate. Handicapped stu- 
dents must be allowed to participate. Once they are in the pro- 
gram, they must be given the right to an appropriate education. To 
do otherwise would be to functionally exclude them from that pro- 
gram. These schools, the choice schools, are no longer wholly pri- 
vate. They are operating in a public program, within which stu- 
dents must retain their rights* 

The argument has also been raised that since parents make this 
placement to choice programs, the students within the program 
forego their rights to a free appropriate public education. These 
students are seeking to participate in a unique public program, but 
it is a public program nonetheless. It is not a situation where a 
parent elects to place a child in a wholly private school as St. 
Mary's, as was referred to earlier. It is more akin to a public refer- 
ral. The legislature created the program and has referred these 
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students to the now public schools. The parents are still operating 
within a public program. Students should not be forced to choose 
between their two public rights. 

I give you an analogous situation which comes from the state of 
California. A San Francisco school district operated— the San Fran- 
cisco school district operated an alternative academic high school. 
It was a unique public program* Upon entrance to the program, 
parents had to sign a form stating that they understood that no 
special education services would be provided in the placement. A 
student who was otherwise qualified to participate in this particu- 
lar program and who was also learning disabled entered the school 
His mother sought special education services for him within this 
public program. When her request was denied, she filed a com- 
plaint with the Office of Civil Rights. The Office of Civil Rights 
found a Section 504 violation, reasoning that the student who was 
otherwise qualified should be allowed meaningful access to the pro- 
gram. He should not have to choose between his right to a free ap- 
propriate public education and access to a public program for 
which he was qualified* There is no difference between that situa- 
tion and the choice program. Unless participating schools are re- 
quired to assure that each handicapped child receives an appropri- 
ate education, they will have to choose between choice and an ap- 
propriate education. 

Similarly, a learning disabled student who is otherwise qualified 
by income and residency in the Milwaukee schools, comes to enroll 
in a choice school He or she chooses that school because of the 
family and community focus of the school The school has ex- 
plained to them that he or she will not receive special education 
services, but it will accept the student. The student then has to 
choose between participation in this choice program, the unique 
family and community focus of the school, and receipt of the serv- 
ices necessary for him or her to succeed educationally. This is not 
the choice that is usually discussed when discussing the choice 
plan. Nor was this envisioned by those who drafted and enacted 
Section 504 and the Education for All Handicapped Children Act, 
A true choice plan broadens alternatives. It does not limit educa- 
tional opportunities. 

As participants in a public program, otherwise qualified handi- 
capped children wishing to participate in the unique features of 
this program should not be denied access or be forced to abandon 
their rights in order to participate. Students should not be asked to 
give up their rights to an appropriate education, as a condition to 
entering a public program. If they are forced to make this decision, 
the program discriminates against handicapped students, even 
though spatial admission policies and practices are neutral on the 
issue. 
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If allowed to functionally exclude handicapped students, a choice 
program creates two systems of public education. One system 
which includes the handicapped students and the publicly funded, 
publicly administered school, and one for non-handicapped students 
in a publicly funded, privately administered school. The effects of 
this discrimination are clear and cannot be reconciled with any fair 
interpretation of the state and Federal statutes. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Julie K. Underwood follows:] 
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Statement of Julie K* Underwood, J.D., Ph.D. 

Associate Professor and co-Director 
of tha Wisconsin Cantar for Education Policy 



My comtntf ara drivan by Wiaconain experience with tha 
Milwaukee Parantal Choica Program, Mis. Stat. 119.23, but tha 
concapta generalize to any aiailar program in which a atata or 
fadaral government paya tuition at privata schools. I would li)ca 
to focua my commanta on ona aspect of aducational Choica plana — 
tha proviaion of sarvicaa to handicappad otudente. It ia my 
baliaf that in providing publicly fundad aducational placamanta 
for atudcita tha atata cannot diacriminata againmt handicapi id 
par aona, and a a auch, handicappad atudanta wiahing to participate 
in a Choica program muat ba offarad an appropriata aducation 
within tha program. Although I be 1 leva this result ia dictated 
both by fadaral and atata law, my commanta will focus aolaly on 
fadaral law as it af facta handicappad atudanta under a Choice 
program. 

X. non-Discrimination Requirement a 

The wiaconain Department of Public Xnatruction is, as ia any 
atata department of education, a recipient of federal financial 
aasistanca. As a recipient of federal funds, the Department may 
not discriminate against handicapped persons. Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 197 3, 29 U.S.C. 794, states: 
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Underwood 
2 

No otherwise qualified individual with handicaps * . . 
shall, solely by reason of hsr or his handicap, be 
excluded fros tha participation in, bs dan lad tha 
bar af its of, or bt subjactad to discrimination undar 
any program or activity receiving Federal financial 
assistance. 

Aftar tha enactment of tha Civil Rights Raatoration Act, 
P.L. 100-259, it has bacoma claar that not only must tha stata 
and its departments ba in complianca with tha fsdaral anti- 
discrimination statutas, but also all of thair programs must bs 
administarsd in complianca* Tha Civil Rights Restoration Act 
aaandad Saction 504 to ansura broad complianca sandataa by 
radaflning tha tara "program or activity." Saction 504 now 
atataa that "program or activity" as usad in tha statuta maans 
"all of tha oparations of"(l)(a) a dspartmant, agency, apscial 
purpoaa district, or othar instrumentality of a stata or of a 
local govarnmant." Undar this daflnition, all operations of tha 
Department of Public Instruction must comply with the Section 504 
mandates against discrimination. In addition, it must assure 
compliance in any "program or activity" it administers* 

As written, the Milwaukee Parental Choice Program is a 
program administered by the Department of Public Instruction. As 
such it must ba administered in a manner which does not 
discriminate against any eligible parson solely because of a 
handicapping condition. In administering educational programs 
thsre are two obllgationa under Section 504- The firat is the 
ganeral obligation not to exclude a person from participating in, 
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or benefitting fro* a program. 29 U.S.C. 794(a); 1 34 C.F.R. 
104.4(a)? 2 34 C.F.R. 104. 21. 1 Secondly, to be in compliance 
with Section 504, all handicapped students who are in publicly 
funded placements must be provided a free appropriate education. 

34 C.F.R. 104,33. 4 



^9 U.S.C. 794 etatee: 

No otherwise qualified individual with handicaps . . . 
■hall, solely by reason of her or his handicap, be 
excluded from the participation in p be denied the 
benefits of, or bt subjected to discrimination under 
any program or activity receiving Federal financial 
assistance* 

2 34 C.F.R* 104.4(a) states: 

No qualified handicapped person shall, on the basis of 
handicap, be excluded from participation in, be denied 
the benefits of, or otherwise be subjected to 
discrimination under any program or activity which 
receives or benefits from Federal financial assistance* 

3 34 C.F.R. 104.21 states: 

No qualified handicapped person shall, because a 
recipient's facilities ars inaccessible to or unusable 
by handicapped persons, be denied the benefits of, be 
excluded from participation in, or otherwise be 
subjected to discrimination under any program or 
activity to which this part applies. 

*34 C.F.R. 104*33 states: 

(b) Appropriate education. (1) For the purpose of this 
subpart, the provision of an appropriate education is 
the provision of regular or special education and 
related aids and services that (i) are designed to meet 
individual educational needs of handicapped persons as 
adequately as the needs of nonhandi capped persons are 
met . * - * 

(c) Free education — (1) General. For the purpose of 
this section, the provision of a free education is the 
provision of educational and related services without 
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XI. son-Diioriminatory loom to Programs 



Section 504 would ba violatad by dtniil of accaas into a 
program to "otharviaa qualified" handicappad paraona. According 
to tha Milwaukaa Parantal Choica Program, a atudant ia qualifiad 
for participation in tha program if ha/aha ic a Mllwaufcaa 
raaidant, aaata tha family incoma raqulramant, and has baan 
anrollad in tha MilvauXaa Public School, or not anrollad in any 
achool during tha 19S9-90 achool yaar. via. Stat. sac. 119.23 
(2) (a). Thara ara no proviaiona in tha lav which Unit ita acopa 
in a way which diaqualifiaa atudants with diaabilitiaa. Tha fact 
that privata achoola may not hava programa which maat tha naada 
of handicappad atudanta should not datarmina tha acopa of tha 
program. Tha focua ahould ba on whathar tha atudant ia qualifiad 
for tha program undar tha tarma of tha atatuta. In ordar to 
comply with Saction 504 , any aligibla handicappad atudant muat 
not ba daniad participation in, or tha banafita of, tha program. 



coat to tha handicappad paraon or to hia or har paranta 
or guardian , axcapt for thoaa faaa that ara impoaad on 
nonhandicappad paraona or thair paranta or guardian. 
It may consist aithar of tha provision of fraa sarvicsa 
or, if a racipiant placaa a handicappad parson in or 
raf ara such parson to s program not oparatad by tha 
racipiant as its maans of carrying out tha raquiramanta 
of this subpart, of paymant for tha costs of tha 
program* Funds aval labia from any public or privata 
agancy may ba umad to maat tha raquiramanta of thia 
subpart. Nothing in thia amotion aha 11 ba conatruad to 
rallavm an inaurar or aimilar third party from an 
otharwisa valid obligation to provida or pay for 
sarvlcsa provided to a handicappad parson. 
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Sine* non-handi capped eligible participants can choose a 

•pacific privata school to attand undar tha legislation, aligibla 

handicapped atudanta should than ba affordad that ease 

opportunity for choica. Km stated by tha Offica of Special 

Education and Rahabilitativa Sarvicaa in an inquiry lattar 

concerning Nebraska's choica program: 

Stataa muet anaura that tha rights guarantaad to 
childran with handicaps and thair paranta by eha-b and 
Saction 504 ara not diainiahad by virtua of a child's 
participation in tha program. 

16 E.H.L.R. 554 (1990). Thus, aach privata school would hava to 

allow accasa to and make availabla an appropriate aducation for 

avary handicappad studant aligibla undar tha legislation. If 

this wara not dona, aligibla handicappad studants would either be 

denied access to the program completely, or be denied the 

benefits of the program because an appropriate education could 

not ba offered to them at a school participating in tha choice 

program* 

This requirement was exemplified in a program instituted in 
Fallbrook, California. The school district had a policy which 
allowed non-reaident atudents to attend its school through an 
inter-district transfer procedure. However, the school denied 
the applications of all atudents who were in need of special 
education, reasoning that these students required more expensive 
educational services than non -handicapped students. The office 
of Civil Rights, in response to a complaint about this practice, 
determined that the practice violated Section 504. 
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This action by the district cruttd an eligibility 
standard which categorically excluded students with 
handicaps requiring special education services. As 
such it was in violation of section 104.4(e) which 
prohibits a recipient from excluding qualified 
handicapped persons from participation in its programs 
or activities, end section 104.4(b) (i), which prohibits 
a recipient fro* denying a qualified handicapped person 
the opportunity to participate in or benefit from any 
aid, benefit or service offered by the recipient. 
These students, covered by the inter-district transfer 
policy, were qualified handicapped persons pursuant to 
section 104. 3(K) (2) (i) because they were of the age 
during which non-handicap *d persons were provided the 
service, that is, were approved for intar-district 
transfers * 

Fallbrook CJU , 16 E.H.L.R. 754 (Complaint Ho. 09-90-1006). 

Handicapped students who are eligible for participation in 
the Milwaukee Parental Choice Program (income and residency 
requirements) are otherwise qualified individuals seeking access 
to a specific public program. Denying students access to the 
program by denying admission to the program discriminates against 
them due to their handicapping conditions in violation of 
Section 504. 

further, once admitted to a Choice program, a handicapped 
student's participation must be meaningful. To admit and offer 
no services for the student would be to functionally exclude that 
student's participation. Section 104.4(b) 1 forbids a recipient 



'Section 104.4(b) states t 

(1) A recipient, in providing any aid, benefit, or 
service, may not, direcv.ly or through contractual, 
licensing, or other arrangement*, on the basis of 
handicap: 

(i) Deny a qualified handicapped person the opportunity 
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from providing qualified handicapped atudanta with a benefit that 
ia not aa effective as that provided to other*. The benefit or 
service provided to the handicapped student need not produce 
identical results, but an equal opportunity to achieve the sane 
result must be provided. 34 C.F.R. 104.4(b)(2). 4 In this 
situation this regulation necessitates providing an equal 
opportunity to participate in this nevly created publicly funded 
educational program. 

The plaintiffs in Davis v. Graver conceded that Section 504 
applies to the schools who wish to participate in the Milwaukee 



to participate in or benefit from the aid, benefit, or 
service; 

(ii) Afford a qualified handicapped person an 
opportunity to participate in or benefit from the aid, 
benefit, or service that is not equal to that afforded 
others; 

(lii) Provide a qualified handicapped person with an 
eld, benefit, or service that is not as effective as 
that provided to others; 



(vii) Otherwise limit a qualified handicapped person in 
the enjoyment of any right, privilege, advantage, or 
opportunity enjoyed by others receiving an aid, 
benefit, or service. 

*34 C.F.R. 104.4(b)(2) states: 

for purposes of this part, aids, benefits, and 
services, to be equally effective, are not required to 
produce the identical result or lsvel of achievement 
for handicapped and nonhandicapped persons, but mist 
afford handicapped persons equal opportunity to obtain 
the earns result, to gain the same benefit, or to reach 
the earns level of achievement, in the most integrated 
setting appropriate to the person's needs. 
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Parental Choice Program. Judge Steingaaa in her ruling on the 
temporary order found that Section 504 was applicable to thaaa 
achoola: "I agree, as do tha participating achoola, that thara 
may be no discrimination against individuals with handicaps." 
(Staingaaa op* p. 22) Hovavar, tha private schools, and a 
rapraaantativa of tha Department of Education, Mr. Komer, 7 hava 



r On tha day Davis v. Grovar was being argued in Judga 
Staingaaa 1 court, July 28, 1990, plaintiffs' counsel offered aa 
an exhibit a letter fro* Under Secretery of the Department of 
Education, Ted Sanders, to Robert S, Peterkin, Superintendent of 
Schools, Milwaukee Public Schools, dated July 27, 1990* The 
l«tt*r states it is in reply to Superintendent Peterkin* s letter 
of July 13, 1990. It further statea Mr. Senders aaked Deputy 
Aaaistant Secretary for Policy in the Office of Civil Rights, 
Richard Komer, "to prepare . . . a memorandum addressing the 
effects of these [Section 504 and EHA] statutes and our 
implementing regulations on the Milwaukee Parental Choice 
Program.* Mr, Sanders states he just received the memorandum and 
because of the "pending litigation 1 * he wanted to share it as soon 
as possible. 

The attached memorandum from Richard D. Komer to Ted Sandara 
is date-a tamped July 27, 1990. The memorandum addreases whether 
proviaions of Section 504 and the EHA apply to the Milwaukee 
Parental Choice Program* The introduction in the memorandum goea 
on to state that "these constitute exceedingly difficult issues 
of first impression, that the Civil Rights Restoration Act of 
1987, which amended Section 504 and which, in conju ction with 
this legialative hiatory, presents a model of ambiguity." 
Mr. Komer goes on to state that ha had met with certain staff 
people on this issue but that "various concerned POC's have not 
been given an opportunity to comment formally on this 
memorandum," and that "I [Komer] take sole responsibility for ita 
contents." He states the Office of General counsel has, however, 
expressed agreement with his conclusions and that the Office of 
Special Education and Rehabilitation Services agrees with hia 
conclusion fully with respect to the EHA. However, when one 
carefully reads both pieces, it is not so apparent that there is 
such full agreement. 

In sum, this letter is an informal document which sate forth 
only the personal beliefs of the individual authors. It vaa not 
then, and is still not to this date, an administrative rule, or a 
long-etanding interpretation of the Department of Education. It 
vaa not then, and ia still not to this date a formal legal 
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argued, and Judge Steingaes found, that the private schools are 

not obligated to provide appropriate eervicee to handicapped 

■tudente once they are admitted into the program. 

Clearly to allow admission without appropriate eervicee 

would be providing a benefit, education, that is not ae effective 

i* that provided to others. Taken from either path, functional 

exclusion or ineffective services, handicapped students must be 

offered a Meaningful education under a choice program to fulfill 

the non-discrimination mandate of Section 304. Merely to allow 

accees to the program without assurance of appropriate services 

functionally excludes handicapped students from participating in 

the program. This point %s made by Mr, Komer in his letter: 

I recognize that ?n* can argue that the Milwaukee 
Choice Plan has the effect of discriminating against 
otherwise qualified handicapped students, in violation 
of section 104.4(b) (Hi) . That provision forbids a 
recipient from providing qualified handicapped students 
with a benefit that is not as effective as that 
provided others. Thus, while on its face the Plan does 
not exclude any handicapped students, if the private 
schools are not required to provide PAPE and meet all 
other standards applicable to the public schools, 
certain handicapped students will likely be unable to 
take advantage of the program because the private 



opinion of the Department of Educatir-, since at least 1978, the 
Department of Education has provided a formal system of complaint 
letter, compliance reviews and interpretations, as well as formal 
bulletins and formal policy lstters and rulings. These formal 
communications are available in the Education of the Handicapped 
Law Reporter (EKLR) , CRR Publications, Alexandria, Virginia. The 
Komer and Craig memoranda do not appear as formal communications. 
The memoranda should be considered as being the opinions of 
individual staff members on complex issues of first impression, 
hastily written in the midst of litigation. 
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school* will not provide the necessary special services they 
need. 

Komer, p. 13. 

If the Milwaukee Choice program were larger in scope, state- 
wide or nation-wide, one could see the effects of discrimination 
more clearly. If broader, and allowed to functionally exclude 
handicapped students, it would create two systems of public 
education: one system for the handicapped students in the 
publicly funded, publicly administered schools, and one system 
for non~handicapped students in the publicly funded, privately 
administered schools. The effects of this discrimination are 
clear and camot be reconciled wJ*-.h any fair interpretation of 
the state and federal statutes. 



The next question becomes the extert of services necessary 
to make access to this program meaningful to eligible handicapped 
students. The provision of service* to handicapped students is 
controlled by two overlapping federal statutes, Section 504 and 
the Education for All Handicapped Children Act, 20 U*S,C,A. 1401 
at. meg . (EHA) a As stated above, Section 504 is a general anti- 



■aII fifty states have parallel state statutes. Under 
Section 504 the Department of Public Instruction is obligated t- 
comply as a prerequisite for receipt of federal funding* 
Wisconsin has adopted the responsibilities under eha by enacting 
parallel legislation and accepting federal funds under the EHA. 



ill. Providing am Appropriate Education 
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discrimination statute. BRA is a mora specific statute, it 

prpvldaa tha mandates and parameters of educating handicappad 

•tudanta batwaan tha ages of 3*21. Tha two atatutaa ara 

analogoue to two ovar lapping circlaa. Tha intersection batwaan 

the two ia tha requirement that atudanta in publicly funded 

placements recwive a fraa appropriate public education (FAPE) . 

Tha regulations implementing Section 504 require that: 

A recipient that operatee a public elementary or 
secondary education program aha XI provide a free 
appropriate public education to each qualified 
handicapped peraon who ia in the recipient 'a 
jurisdiction, regardleaa of the nature or severity of 
the person's handicap* [Emphasis added.] 

34 C.F.R* 104.33(e) ; 34 C.r.R. 104. 31. f The substantive 

education requirement under Section 504 ia the proviaion of a 

free appropriate education. Although the Section 504 regulations 

delineate these requirements, since 1964 those eubetantive 

raquirementa have been found to be carried out through compliance 

with the aubstantiva education portion of the Education for All 

Handicapped Children Act, 20 U.SC 1401, for all eligible 

children, flmit.fr Vl Robinson. 468 U.S. 992 (1984). Thua, in 

order to be in compliance with Section 504, eligible handicapped 



9 34 C.F.R, 104.31 atatee: 

subpart D applies to preschool, elementary, *eco:*a*ry, 
and adult education programs and activities that 
receive or benefit from Federal financial aaaiatance 
and to recipients that operate, or that receive or 
benefit from Federal financial aaaiatance for the 
operation of such programs or activities. 
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.tud.nt. hava a right to an appropriata aducation within a Choica 
program. 

Furthermore, under the Edacetion for All Handicapped 
Children Act, 20 O.S.C.A- 1401 «i_a*U, hendicepP^ -tudent. 
placed in private echooie by public agenciee must be afforded e 
free appropriate education. 20 O.S.C.A. 1413(a)(4)(B)." Thie 
provieion generally hae com into Pley when a placement in a 
private echool ie neceeeary for a child to receive the 
appropriate .ervic.s, i.e., when the appropriate eervicee for the 
child are offered only in the private echool eetting. 



"20 U.S.C.A. 1413(a)(4)(B) etatee: 

Any State . . • «hall eubmit . . . • State plen .... 
Each euch plan aha 11— 

(4) aet forth pollciea and procedurea to as.ure-- 
(B) that— 

(i) handicapped children in private "choolB and 
facilitie. will be provided epecial r 1 ""^" •"J. 11 _. d 
related eervicee (in conformance with an individualliaa 
education program a. required by thie eubchepter) at no 
coet to their parente or guardian, if euch children are 
Placed in or referred to euch echooie or facilitiee by 
the State or appropriate local educational agency ae 
the Mane of carrying out the requirement, of thi. 
subchapter or any other applicable law requiring the 
provieion of epecial educetion and related "rvice. to 
all handicapped children within euch State; and 

(ii) in all euch instance., the State educational 
agency ehall determine whether euch m*"*" 
facilities meet etandards that apply to State and local 
educational agenciee and that children -o -erved have 
all the right, they would have if aerved by such 
agencies .... 
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However, 20 O.6.C. 1413 (a) (4) (B) <i) requirea that whera 
placement by the State has occurred *as tha mm of carrying out 
tha requiremente of . . . any gtfcmx MPiiflahla l»* requiring tha 
provision of special adueatlon and ralatad aarvicaa to all 
handicapped childran vithin auch Stata, " than all tha 
requirements of tha SEA mat ba aat* Section 504 raquiraa that 
otherwise qualifiad handicappad atudanta participate in this 
program, onca thara r saction 1413(a) (4) (B) (i) mandates that all 
of tha requirementa of tha EHA ba mat. 

Regardless of which path ia taken, Saction 504 or EHA, it la 
claar that eligible handicappad atudanta hava a fadaral (and 
atata) statutory right to an appropriate educetlrst. Tha privata 
achoola do not want thia raaponaibility. Thay argua that tha 
mandates of an appropriate education do not apply to them because 
they are private schools and/or that handicapped students give up 
the right to receive an appropriate education when thay enter tha 
program Their arguments are supported by an informal letter 
from the Department of Education and the second argument was 
adopted by Judge steingaas in her ruling on the temporary order. 
Each of these arguments will be dealt with in turn. 

rv. Private or Publie Schools 

Tha private schools involved in the Milwaukee parental 
Choice Program have argued that students in private sohools hava 
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no rights to an appropriate education* Section 504 does make 
provisions for private school*. Under 34 C.F.R. 104. 39 11 
private school* which receive federal funds My not exclude 
handicapped students from their programs if they can, with minor 
adjustments, provide an appropriate education within their 
program. They, however, do not have to provide an appropriate 
education— they need to only make minor accommodations for the 
handicapped student. 

The dispositive question then becomes what is the nature of 
these schools—are they public or private? A program such as the 
Milwaukee Parental Choice Program establishes a new type of 
school, one which is not completely public, nor completely 



"34 C.r.R. 104.39 States: 

(a) A recipient that operates a private elementary or 
secondary education program may not, on the basis of 
handicap, exclude a qualified handicapped person from 
such program if the person can, with minor adjustments, 
be provided an appropriate education, as dafined in 
Reg- 104.33(b)(1) [free appropriate public education], 
within the recipient 9 s program. 

(b) A recipient to which this section applies may not 
charge more for the provision of an appropriate 
education to handicapped persons than to non- 
handicapped persons sxcept to the extent that any 
additional charge is justified by a substantial 
increase in cost to the recipient* 

(c) A recipient to which this section applies that 
operates special education programs shall operate such 
programs in accordance with the provisions of Regs. 
104.35 [Evaluation and placement] 104.36 [Procedural 
safeguards]. Each recipient to vhich this section 
applies is subject to the provisions of R*gs. 104.34 
[Educational setting], 104.37 (Non-academic services], 
and 104*38 [Preschool and adult education programs]. 
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privata; but U privataly controllad and publicly fundad. Thla 
naw typa of aducation carriaa with it tha banaf ita of public 
funding. Howavar, it la at ill prlvataly controllad. Thara ara a 
numbar of factora which maka auch a program public in natura. 

Tha MilwauXaa Parantal Choica Program ia lagialativaly 
cra&tad and fundad through tax dollara. It ia claarly a "public 
program." Logic dictataa, and tha wiaconain Attornay Ganaral haa 
agraad 'Off. Atty. Gan. 1948), that aducation paid for by tax 
dollara ia "public inatruction." Thus, tha Choice Program ia a 
public program providing public instruction* 

Furthar, tha atudanta participating in tha choica Program 
ara "public achool atudanta." Thay ara anrollad in a public 
program of public inat ruction. Thay pravioualy had to ba 
MilwauXaa Public School atudanta (or not anrollad in any achool 
in tha pravioua yaar) . Wis. Stat. 119.23 (2) (a) (2) . whila in 
tha program thay contlnua to ba countad aa public achool 
atudanta. wis* stat. 121.05(1) (a) (4) Tha atudanta, aa thay mova 
into tha Choica program, nonathalaaa continua to ba public achool 
atudanta. 

Finally, ona muat concluda that achoola participating in tha 
Choica program taXa on a public natura. In tha atata of 
Wiaconain tha tarm "public achool" ia dafinmd by atatuta aa "tha 
alamantary and high achoola support ad by public taxation." wia. 
Stat. 115.01(1). Tha Choica achool accapta "tuition" from tha 
atata. Ragardlaas of tha quantity of funda, achoola which 
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receive ••tuition" from the state are financially supported by 
public tax dollar** A Choice program, ona which directs public 
funda to otherwise private schools for education is a program 
"supported by public taxation." Schools which participate in the 
program are participating in a public program which provides 
public instruction to public students. The conclusion that they 
become schools which are public in nature is inescapable. 

The argument that schools participating in a Choice program 
can avoid the responsibility to educate handicapped students by 
claiming privatenesa does not hold merit. If these schools wish 
to accept the benefit* of participating in a public program, 
receiving public funds, they must accept the public 
responsibilities which follow those funds. 

V* Parental Placement 

The private school* have argued that students who elect to 
participate in the Choice program forgo their rights to an 
appropriate education. The private schools allege that the 
applicable provisions in the statutes are those which refer to 
parental or private placement of students. If a handicapped 
student has an appropriate placement available in the public 
setting and if the parents elect instead to place the child in a 
private school, the parents have waived some of their children*?: 
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rights to an appropriate education. 12 Whan paranta chooaa to 
placa thair children in a private school, the public school still 
haa the obligation to screen, evaluate, and offer an appropriate 
placement to the students, if the parent rafuaas and places the 
child in the private school, the school district's responsibility 
ahifts from having to provide an appropriate education to having 
to provide equitable participation in special education 
programs . 13 

However, elective participation in a choice program ia not 
the unilateral parental placement we have traditionally Known to 
exist. The Wisconsin legislature has made the option of 
attending participating schools at public expense available to 
aome low-income children in th* City of Milwaukee. As an 



12 34 c .R. 300.403 (implementing ragulationa for EHA) 
states: 

(a) If a handicapped child has available a free 
appropriate public education and the parents choose to 
place the child in a private school or facility, the 
public agency is not required by this part to pay for 
the child's education at the private school or 
facility. However, the public agency shall make 
services available to the child as provided under Regs. 
300.450*300.460 [Definition of '•private school 
handicapped children**; state educational agency 
responsibility; Local educational agency 
responsibility] . 

13 34 C.F.R. 76.654 (EDGAR regulations) States: 

{a) The program benefits that a subgrantee provides for 
students enrolled in private schools must be comparable 
in quality, scope, and opportunity for participation to 
the program benefits that the subgrantee provides for 
students enrolled in public schools* 
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extension of the public lyitu, this option is more analogous to 
a public referral than a unilateral par ant a 1 placement in a 
privata school* In fact, tha legislature, by enacting tha 
program, has rafarrad many chi^^ran to schools who choosa to 
participate. 

This la «ora analogous to a parent exercising another option 
within tha public systaa. In other situations in which a special 
program has been available within the public system, excluding 
otherwise qualified handicapped students, or failing to provide 
them with an appropriate education, has been determined to be a 
Section 504 violation. The Department of Education OSEP and OCR 
have determined that a school could not exclude otherwise 
qualified handicapped students from an inter-district transfer 
program in Nebraska 14 and California. 19 This point was made by 
the Department of Education regarding Milwaukee's inter-district 



u The Office of Special Education Programs stated: 

[W]e would like to offer some general guidance that may 
be helpful to Nebraska as you implement your choice 
program. It is the Department's position that, under 
interdistrict choice programs, States must ensure that 
the rights guaranteed to children with handicaps and 
their parents by EHA-B and Section 504 are not 
diminished by virtue of a child's participation in the 
program. 

16 E.H.L.R. 554, 555 (OSEP 1990). 

"The Office ox Civil Rights determined that the Fallbrook 
California school district policy not allowing handicapped 
students to participate in an inter-district transfer policy was 
a violation of Section 504. 16 E.R.L.R. 754 (Complaint No. 09-90- 
1006) (1990). 
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transfer plan for integration (Chapter 220 plan), 16 E.H.L.R. 349 
(OSEP 1990). 

The Office of Civil Rights found a Section 504 violation in 
a San Francisco special school district program which did not 
provide appropriate services for handicapped students at an 
alternative high school. The district's alternative high school 
program emphasised academic excellence in a highly structured 
educational environment. The district did not have any specific 
academic requirements for admission but required all parents to 
sign a form which indicated that no special education services 
were to be provided at the alternative school. A parent of a 
learning disabled student enrolled a student in the school, and 
requested that the school continue her son's special education 
services* Her request was denied; he received no special 
services, and his academic performance was poor, she filed a 
complaint with the Office of Civil Rights. The Office of Civil 
Rights found; 

The District policy of not providing or limiting needed 
special education or related services at these 
[alternative high] schools violated sections 104.4(b) 
and 104.33(b). The District policy has had the effect 
of denying handicapped students a FAPK, and it has 
subjected handicapped students attending these 
alternative schools to discrimination by requiring them 
to participate in the program without the services 
needed for them to effectively participate. 

16 E.H.L.R. 824 (Complaint 09-90-1046, 1990). 

This situation differs from a handicapped student wishing to 

attend a neighborhood school when no program exists for him or 
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har there. Handicapped students who are sligibla for 
participation in tha Milwaukee Parantal Choica Program (income 
end raaidancy requirements) ara otherwise qualified individuals 
leaking access to e specific public program. A student seeking 
access to a different public school within the traditional public 
school system is only seeking access to a building, not a unique 
program. Denying srudants access to a specific building in a 
public school system does not deny them the specific benefits 
inherent in a special public program. 

A Choica program is a unique public program. Participation 
in a Choice program is no different than participation in the San 
Francisco alternative academic high school, or participation in 
Milwaukee's Chapter 220 integration program. Otherwise qualified 
handicapped students should be allowed to avail themselves of the 
opportunity to participate In any of these programs without 
having to forgo their rights to an appropriate education as 
protected by sac t ion 504 and EHA. 

Tl. Choice es Public Schools amd Public Placeaaats 

Both of the arguments that Mr. Komer and the private schools 
give for concluding that Choice students have no right to an 
appropriate education within the Choice program are based on the 
premise that Choica schools are wholly private In nature 
ragerdless of their participation in the Choice program. 
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Tha MilvauXaa Parantal Choica Program is a public program; 
as atatad by Judga staingaaa, *{T]ha Parantal Choica Law la a 
public school program." (Staingaaa op* p. 21) (Saa IV. Privata 
or Public Schools, abova. ) This finding Mrvad as a 
justification for har ruling that Saction 504 as wall as othsr 
fsdsral statutory and constitutional right* attached to tha 



A ralatad, but altarnativa visw contsnds that participation 
in tha Choica program is a parsntal dscislon to maka a privata 
placamant. Hovavar, if tha Choica Program is a public prog- im 
and tha participating schools ara public in natura, paranta* 
decisions to avail thamsalvas of this option do not ramova 
atudants froa tha public aystam. In othar words, paranta ara 
opting for an altarnativa public placamant; thay ara not raaoving 
tha child to a wholly privata placaaant. 



**I also agraa that it ia appropriata to rsquira 
participating schools to comply with tha Wisconsin 
Pupil nondiscrimination Act. Sac. lis. 13, Stats., 
raquiraa this axprasaly of public schools as wall aa 
public school programs or activitias, and tha Paranta 1 
Choica Law is a public school program. Tha sama rasult 
partains for tha sama raaaona to Titla IX of fcfc* 
Education Amandmanta of 1972, 20 U.8.C. 161S at. sag, : 
tha Aga Diacrimination Act of 1965, 42 O.8.C. 610;; 
Sac. 504 of tha Rahabilltation Act of 1973, 29 O.S.C. 
794; Titla VI of tha Civil Rights Act of 1964, 20 
O.S.C. 2000(d); tha Family Education Rights and Privacy 
Act, 20 O.S.C. I232g; tha Drug-Fra* School and 
Coamunitias Act of 19S6, 20 U.S.C. 3171; and to 
protaction of individual rights and libartias 
guarantaad by atata and fadaral conatitutionai 
provisions. 

Staingaaa, op. p. 21. 
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lihen appropriately considered admieeion to a public 

placement, it is clear that tha atudanta in tha program rata in 

thair rights undar Saction 504 and BHA* Km atatad by Komer : 

"Convereely, if tha placements of tha childran undar tha Program 

ara conaidarad to ba public agancy placamanta, tha DPI would have 

to ensure provision of TAPE.* (Xoatr, p. 5) As stated in the 

letter from the General Counael to Komer: 

If the decision is reached that children educated under 
the Milwaukee program are "parentally placed, • then the 
public agency will not have a responsibility to ensure 
the provision of FAPB by the private schools, under the 
EHA-B. If, on the other hand, it is determined that 
these children are pieced in the private schools by a 
public agency, then the public agency will be 
responsible to ensure the provision of FAPB by the 
private schools. 

Craig, p # 2. 

A Choice program is a unique public program, denying 

students access to the program by denying admission or 

appropriate services upon admission, discriminates against them 

due to a handicapping condition in violation of Section 504* As 

stated by the Amicus Wisconsin Coalition for Advocacy: 

Beginning at the top of page 13 he acknowledges 
[referring to the Komer letter] that this is likely to 
result in the exclusion from the Choice program of some 
students with disabilities. He apparently is prepared 
to accept this outcome both because exclusion is 
permitted in other educational programs and because "we 
should hesitate to create impediments to a program of 
potentially great benefit to large numbers of 
handicapped and non-handicapped children alike*" 

He argues that the exclusionary outcome is permissible 
because affected students 9 educational needs will be 
met elsewhere* His argument fells on this point. 
Plaintiffs and the brief submitted by the other amicl 
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eloquently and forcefully denominate the purposes and 
benefits of the Choice program. If they are right, 
public education in public schools by its nature is 
different from what Choice offer*. These benefits are 
generic—any student who participated could experience 
them, categorically excluded students with 
disabilities could not be offered en equal opportunity 
to receive these benefits in a public setting. The 
argument in the memorandum fails to take into account 
the purpose of the alternative educational opportunity 
offered by choice and, thus, its benefits. 

Amicus Wis. Coalition for Advocacy Brief, 8-1, p. 2. 

If one looks at the program from the perspective of a 

handicapped student, the dilemma becomes apparent. Let ae paint 

a scenario end its possible outcome if it is determined that 

students have no section 504 and EHA protections in a Choice 



program . 

A fictitious child, John Jones is a student in the Milwaukee 
Public Schools. He is also learning disabled; he has problems 
processing written information. In the Milwaukee schools he 
receives assistance from a resource teacher who provides tutorial 
services and translates information from written to an oral form. 
The teacher also works with him to teach him to decode written 
work himself. For all other purposes he participates in the 
regular curriculum. The resource teacher and regular curriculum 
have be*n determined to be the appropriate education for J.J., 
i.e., those services necessary for him to achieve educationally. 
Before J.J.'s learning disability was diagnosed he was failing in 
his classes; he is now passing in the regular classes in which he 
is enrolled. J.J.'s parents want him to attend a participating 
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private Choice school. They have chosen this choice school 
because of its particular family and community focus. When the 
private school finds out that J.J. is learning disabled they 
explain to his parents that they have no resource teacher for 
J.J*, nor are they willing to provide one, J.j.'s parents know 
that without the appropriate educational services he will again 
fail in school. J.J. and his parents must then choose—do they 
want to participate in the Choice program, talcing advantage of 
the particular family and community focus that this school 
provides and allow J.J. to fail academically, or do they want to 
allow J.J. to remain in the Milwaukee public school and receive 
the services he needs to succeed educationally while forgoing tne 
benefits the Choice school has to offer. If Choice students have 
no Section 504 and ZHA rights in the program, the dilemma is 
there, and the discrimination is blatant* There is no difference 
between J.J.'* dilemma and the learning disabled student in the 
San Francisco alternative academic high school. The Office of 
Civil Rights has stated that students should not have to choose 
between a unique public program and an appropriate education* 
In this scenario J.J. *e handicapping condition could be 
altered to be one of deafness, emotional disability, blindness, 
physical disability, medically fragile, etc. These children are 
there; they represent between 10-12% of our school population. 
Thoy should not be forced to choose between two public benefits: 
participation in a Choice program and receipt of the educational 
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aervicee they need to eucceed educationally. This is not ths 
choice that wee a'-vieioned by ths plan, nor was it envieioned by 
thoss who drafted and enacted Section 504 and EHA. A trus Choics 
plan broadsns alternatives; it doss not lisit sducational 
opportunities. 

As participants in a public program, otherwise qualified 
handicapped children wishing to participate in the unique 
fsaturee of this program, should not be denied access, or be 
forced to abandon their rights in order to participate* Studente 
should not be asked to give up their rights to an appropriate 
education ae a condition to entering a public program. If they 
are forced to make this dscislon, the program discriminates 
against handicapped students even though facial admission 
policies and practices are neutral on the issue* 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you very much, Dr. Underwood. 

The final witness on this panel is Mr. Robert Friebert. Mr. Frie- 
bert, we welcome you to th*» panel. 

Mr. Frubert. Thank you, Chairman Hawkins, Congressman 
Hayes. My comments are directed to the concept of choice replac- 
ing public schools and they are not to be construed as commentary 
about the specific private schools currently participating in the 
Milwaukee parental choice program. 

The national battle cry of the proponents for choice calls for the 
complete deregulation of publicly funded education. The bible of 
this cry is the intellectual study promoting choice in the book by 
Chubb and Moe entitled Politics, Markets and American Schools, 
where the authors candidly assert their guiding principle in the 
design of a choice system as this, "Public authority must be put to 
use in creating a system that is almost entirely beyond the reach of 
public authority." The authors go on to state that, "As far as possi- 
ble, all higher level authority must be eliminated/' This is the book 
that has been hugged by the President of the United States and all 
of the pro choice in education people. The theory is that excellence 
in education will be the product of unregulated competition be- 
tween private schools. The competitors will be attempting to lure 
parents to enroll their children in their schools and wUibe paid 
with public money raised from taxation. Chubb and Moe candidly 
state that the program should extend to parochial schools as well. 

This choice system, as has been amply stated by previous wit- 
nesses, will undoubtedly result in schools that cater to limited clas- 
sifications of students. There is nothing to prevent any and all mi- 
nority groups and others from gravitating to their own schools. 
Children with learning disabilities, as has been previously indicat- 
ed, and physical disabilities will not be allowed into many private 
schools because they simply cost too much money to educate. Pri- 
vate business wants to save money. These children will be segregat- 
ed from children with no disabilities. And there will be public fund- 
ing of parochial schools. Schools will undoubtedly develop which 
teach their students from narrow ideological perspectives. Without 
controls, public money will also be available to fund the private 
education of racist groups. In short, there is a significant danger 
that unregulated and uncontrolled choice will result in the balkani- 
zation of public education, as stated by the State Superintendent. 

But I would like to now go on as a lawyer to talk about the 
impact of profit motive, as was questioned by Congressman Hayes. 
An unregulated system could easily create profit motive education- 
al organizations utilizing irodem marketing concepts to obtain 
public monies. There is no limit whatsoever to the manner in 
which persons governed by the ethics of the marketplace can 
devise lures for parents and students. Without controls, the teach- 
ers do not have to be trained in any manner or licensed in any 
way. Fly-by-night schools making huge profits are almost inevita- 
ble. After all, Chubb and Moe want no regulations whatsoever. 

Almost every facet of commercial activity in the United States is 
regulated. The Federal Trade Commission has substantial power to 
control advertising abuses. The Food and Drug Administration reg- 
ulates claims made in testing procedures with respect to drugs and 
treatment practices in the medical profession. Persons who borrow 
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money from lending institutions receive substantial warnings and 
information concerning interest rates and their rights in these 
transactions. Home improvement companies are required to 
comply with substantial regulations to present abuses. Highly 
skilled trades people, such as plumbers and electricians, arc certi- 
fied and licensed. Architects must submit their plans to local mu- 
nicipalities to be sure that their construction plans comply with 
the myriad of health and safety regulations. Nursing homes are 
highly regulated. Despite all of these regulations and controls, 
every day we read about substantial abuses and injuries resulting 
from improper conduct. Even with these regulations, we read about 
fraudulent schemes and misdeeds. 

Wisconsin and many other states have had considerable and 
bitter experience with unregulated choice in education. In the 
1960s and the 1970s, private trade, correspondence, business and 
technical schools were created all over the country. These schools 
lured adults into parting with their savings and their veterans' 
benefits by promising substantial personal economic enhancement. 
These private schools utilized enticing advertising campaign*. The 
result was widespread abuse and outright fraud* This situation was 
remedied by many states. In Wisconsin, the legislature created an 
Educational Approval Board— which is Section 38.51 of the Wiscon- 
sin statutes, which I have attached to v - submission, as well as 
the regulations— and gave that Board bioad extensive regulatory 
authority. Governmental rules and regulations stopped most of the 
abuses in this adult education industry. The free and unregulated 
marketplace, as urged by Chubb and Moe for its school kids in 
America, that free and unregulated marketplace in private trade, 
correspondence, business and technical schools simply did not 
work. That school industry had to be and is being regulated. 

The proponents of choice, Chubb and Moe, and their backers ex- 
hibit incredible naivete concerning the manner in which an un- 
regulated marketplace actually operates. They want to spend bil- 
lions of dollars annually on public education without any public 
control whatsoever. The fact tnat the Wisconsin plan has no public 
control on the private schools is not an accident. It is the direct 
result of the developing debate that is going on in this country. 
They do not want any public control. They just want the money. 
The money would finance any place that purports to educate stu- 
dents. These schools will not be monitored. Tney will not have to 
meet any standards. They will not have to hire qualified people. 
They will not have to provide appropriate libraries. They will not 
have to provide appropriate testing. They will not have to provide 
appropriate science laboratories. These schools will continue to get 
public money under this plan as long as students come to them. As 
was true in the private trade, correspondence, business and techni- 
cal schools, an unregulated educational system is an open invita- 
tion to profiteers and charlatans. 

In our state lawsuit, this issue was presented in the context of 
our assertion that the Milwaukee choice program violated the 

Smblic purpose doctrine of the Wisconsin Constitution by the very 
act that there were no controls over the new educational system 
created. At the Federal level, the Congress of the United States 
should be very wary about authorizing the expenditure of Federal 
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funds which are subject to no regulatory standards and require- 
ments. Although the Article I, Section 8 powers of the Congress are 
very broad, Congress is still required to determine in the first in- 
stance that the expenditure of funds is for the general welfare of 
the United States. The general welfare of the United States is not 
assured when public educational funds are given to private organi- 
zations which are" hot required to meet any publicly created and 
enforced educational standards. Choice is not an idea whose time 
has come. It is an old and discredited idea that cannot withstand 
intense public scrutiny. 
Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Robert H. Friebert follows:] 
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Statement by Robert H. Pnebert 
Friebert, Finerty St. John, S.C. 
Two Plaza East - Suite 1250 
330 East Kilbourn Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53202 

Counsel for the Opponents of the Milwaukee Choice Progr 



My comments are directed to the concept of -Choice- 
replacing public schools. They should not be construed as 
commentary about the specific private schools currently 
participating in the Milwaukee Parental Choice Program. 

The battle cry of the proponents for choice calls for 
the deregulation of publicly funded education. The primary 
intellectual study promoting choice is the book by Chubb h Moe 
entitled p n ^n**- Mil l""*-* JHMrinV Schools (Brookings 
institution) where the authors candidly assert their "guidi:,g 
principle in the design of a choice system is this: public 
authority must be put to use in creating a system that is 
almost entirely beyond the reach of public authority." The 
authors go on to state that "as far as possible, all higher 
le"el authority must be eliminated." Id. at pp. 218-219. The 
theory is that excellence in education will be the product of 
unregulated competition between the private schools. The 
competitors will be attempting to lure parents to enroll their 
children in their schools and will be paid with public money 
raised from taxation. 
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A choice system can sully result in schools thst 
cater to limited classifications of students. African-American 
children are likely to seek schools with other African-American 
students resulting in publicly funded segregated schools* 
Likewise, Hispanic children will gravitate to Hispanic 
schools. There is nothing to prevent all minority groups from 
gravitating to "their own school,- Children with learning 
disabilities and physical disabilities will not be allowed into 
many private schools because they cost too much money to 
educate. These children will be segregated from children with 
no disabilities. Choice supporters also urge public funding of 
parochial schools, schools will undoubtedly develop which 
teach their students from narrow ideological perspectives* 
without controls, public money will also be available to fund 
the private education of racist groups, in short, there is a 
significant danger that unregulated and uncontrolled "Choice" 
will result in the balkanization of public education. 

An unregulated system could easily create profit 
motive "educational" organisations utilizing modern marketing 
concepts to obtain public funds. There is no limit to the 
manner in which persons governed by the ethics of the 
marketplace can devise lures for parents and students, without 
controls, the teachers do not have to be trained in any manner 
or licensed in any way. Fly-by-night schools making huge 
profits are almost inevitable. 

-2- 
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Almost every facet of commercial activity in the 
United States is regulated. The Federal Trade Commission has 
substantial power to control advertising abuses. The Food and 
Drug Administration regulates claims made and testing 
procedures with respect to drugs and treatment practices in the 
medical profession* Persons who borrow money from lending 
institutions receive substantial warnings and information 
concerning interest rates and their rights in these 
transactions. Home improvement companies are required to 
comply with substantial regulations to prevent abuses* Highly 
skilled trades people such as plumbers and electricians are 
certified and licensed. Architects must submit their plans to 
local municipalities to be sure that their construction plans 
comply with a myriad of health and safety regulations. Nursing 
homes are highly regulated. And despite all of these 
regulations and controls, everyday we read about substantial 
abuses and injuries resulting from improper conduct. Even with 
these regulations , we read about fraudulent schemes and 
misdeeds. 

Wisconsin and many other states have had considerable 
and bitter experience with unregulated choice in education* In 
the 1960s and 1970s private trade, correspondence, business and 
technical schools were created all over the country. These 
schools lured adults into parting with their savings and 
veteran's benefits by promising substantial personal economic 
enhancement. These piivate schools utilized enticing 

-3- 
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advertising campaigns. The result Mas widespread abuse and 
outright fraud. This situation was remedied by many states* 
In Wisconsin, the legislature created an Educational Approval 
Board (§ 38.51, Wis. Stats.) and gave that board extensive 
regulatory authority. Governmental rules and regulations 
stopped most of the abuses in this adult education industry. 
The free and unregulated marketplace in private trade, 
correspondence, business and technical schools did not work. 
That school industry had to be and is being regulated. (Copies 
of the Wisconsin statute and regulations are attached). 

The proponents of choice exhibit incredible naivetd 
concerning the manner in which an unregulated marketplace 
actually operates. They want to spend billions of dollars 
annually on public education without any public control 
whatsoever. The money would finance any place that purports to 
educate students. These schools will not be monitored. These 
schools will not have to meet any standards. These schools 
will not have to hire qualified peopxe. These schools will not 
have to provide appropriate libraries. These schools will not 
have to provide appropriate testing. These schools will not 
have to provide appropriate science laboratories. These 
schools will continue to get public money as long as students 
come to them. As was true in the private trade, 
correspondence, business and technical schools, an unregulated 
education system is an open invitation to profiteers and 
charlatans. 

-4- 
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In our state lawsuit, this issue was presented in the 
context of our assertion that the Milwaukee Choice Program 
violatated the public purpose doctrine of the Wisconsin 
Constitution by the very fact that there were no controls over 
the new education system created. At the federal level, the 
Congress of the United States should be very wary about 
authorizing the expenditure of federal funds which are subject 
to no regulatory standards and requirements* Although the 
Article I # Section 8 powers of the Congress are broad, Congress 
is still required to determine in the first instance that the 
expenditure of funds is for the "general welfare of the United 
States." The general welfare of the United States is not 
assured when public educational funds are given to private 
organisations which are not required to meet any publicly 
created and enforced educational standards, "Choice" is not an 
idea whose time has come. It is an old and discredited idea 
that cannot withstand intense public scrutiny, 
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757 «7.g« w» Stats 

the development of Evinced chauffeur training facilities, the 
■equation of instructional equipment for tucb facilities, 
operational com associated with the maintenance of such 
faaiitjct end equipment and coin incurred m the coordina- 
tion of the training programs 

Any district board meet vi ng aid under s 38 :8(2Mg> 
may apply to the board for a giant tor the purpose* described 
under tub. (I). 

(b) The board shall review the application according to 
criteria and procedures established by ihe hoard If an 
application submitted under par (a) i« approved, (he board 
shall notify the district boar ^ of the amount and conditions of 
the grant to be awarded 

(c) Amounts awarded shall be paid from the appropriation 
under* 20.292 (I) (v) 

ft) Each district board receiving a grant under this section 
shall, by September I of the fracai year following receipt of the 
grant. Ale a report with the board The report shall evaluate 
the dinner board's performance in attaining the goals speci- 
fied in the tppucauon submitted under sub [2) (a l 

Msssstr 1*1* a 2* 

MM tpaoaaj tag fr vs e ar ane. (1 ) (a) District hoards may 
receive payments from the U S veterans administration for 
tuition to cover the coat of training for resident and nonresi- 
dent students who are enrolled in district schools and are 
veteran* ehgsbk for benefit* under federal law 

(b) District board* may receive payments from the depart- 
ment of health and social services under s 47 02 to cover the 
cost of training for reaident and nonresident *tudent* who are 
enrolled in district schools and are veteran* ineligible for 
bcwfiu under par (a) 

(c) District board* shall not receive payment* under this 
subsection which, together with other receipts for the tame 
purpose exclusive of the fundi provided under t 38 16. would 
exceed the full cost of training provided such veterans 

(d) The amount* received for nonresident* under this 
subsection shall not be lea* than the amounts specified in s 
38 24 (3) but may exceed such amount*. 

(1) Upon the suthontauon of a school board or district 
board, the board may enter into contract* with the U S 
vt *ans administration for training in vocational agriculture 
to be provided by such school board or district board to 
veterans ehgibk for benefit* 'inder federal Law. The board 
thai! receive from the U S. veteran* administration payments 
granted to cover the coat of administration by the board end. 
to be patd to the school board or district board, payments 
gran tad to cover the cost of such training 

in* id im c 1)4, ifT)c 2*4 1 )2, i*TT c jt. i*m «»* ^ 

awawjany swwewtsav (1) The board and the department of 
puboc instruction shall jointly etubhth a vocational educe* 
uon instructor occupational competency program The 
program shall be deigned to provide vocational education 
instructors in district schools and pubuc high schools with 
temporary wort experience* in business and industry in order 
to improve tisetr knowledge and skills in the subject* they 
teach 

Ok) The board and the department of public instruction 
shaD review proposals submitted by district board* and 
school board* that are coostttcnt with tub (I). Beginning 
JUy I , I9w*\ from the appropriation* under s*. 20.255 (2) (e) 
and 2D 292 ( I ) (e). the board and Che department shall award 
grant* to district board* and school hoards to partially pay 
the teJariea of teachers participating in approved proposals 
Any funds received by a district board or a school board 



under this subsection shall be equally matched by the district 
board or school board 

ft) To the extent possible grants awarded under sub i:> 
shall be equally distributed on a statewide basis 

(4) The board, in conjunction with the department of 
public instruction, shall promulgate rules to implement and 
administer the program under (hit section The rules thall 
ensure that no worker in the participating business or indus- 
try will be displaced or laid off as a resell of the program and 
that the program does not conflict with any collective bar- 
gaining agreement in effect on ihe effective date of the rules 

Naawr ttei* i^o 

MJ 1 lalasssrlaesni sspswwvsat board. (1) Definitions In this 
section unseat the context ■ Jearly requires otherwise 
ta) "Board" means educational approval board 
(b) "Course" means an organised unit of subject matter in 
which instruction it offered within a given period of time or 
which covert a specified amoutit of related subject matter 

ic) " Course of instruction" means s series of classroom or 
correspondence courses having a unified purpose when lead 
to a diploma or degree or to sn occupational or vocational 
objective. 

(d) ' Person'" meant any individual, partnership, associa- 
tion, or corporation or any combination thereof 

(e) "School" means any person, located within or outside 
this state, maintaining, advertising or conducting any course 
or course of instruction for profit or a tuition charge, but in 
subs (7). (g) and ( 10) "school" means any private trade, 
correspondence, business or technical school not excepted 
under tub (9). 

(0 "Solicitor" means s person employed by or represent* 
>ng a school located either within or outttdc this state who, in 
places other than the actual business premises of the school, 
personally attempts to secure the enrollment of a student in 
such school. 

(g) "Teaching location" met s the area and facilities 
designated for use by s school required to be approved by the 
board under this section 

(1) Pimpoajt The purpose of the board it to approve 
schools and courses of instruction for the training of veterans 
of the srmed force* and war orphans receiving assistance 
from the federal government protect the general pubhc by 
inspecting and approving private trade, correspondence, bus- 
iness and technical schools doing business within this state 
whether located within or outside that state, change* of 
ownership or control of these schools, teaching locations 
used by these schools snd course* of instruction offered by 
ihoc sshoofts and to regulate the soliciting of students for 
correspondence or classroom courses and courses of instruc- 
tion otTered by these schools 

ft) Rut* -ha icing powtn The board shall promulgate 
rules and establish sunderdt necessary to c-rry out it* 
Purpose 

ft) EstfLovM, QUAjTtn* The board shall employ a person 
to perform the duties of an executive secretary and such other 
ptiiCft* under the classified service a* may be necessary to 
carry out its purpew The person performing the duties of 
the executive secretary shall be in charge of the administrative 
functions of the board. The board shall keep its office with 
the board of vocational, technical and aduh education 

ft) AmsovAt aoiucy ran vrmAN's training (a) Except 
as provided in par. (b) the hoard shall be the state approval 
agency for the education anr* training of veteran* and war 
orphans. It thai! approve and tupcrvue school* and course* 
of instruction for their training under Title 31. U 5 C, and 
may enter into and receive money under contracts with the 
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veterans administration or other appropriate federal 
agencies 

(b> The governor may designate the folk? wing agencies for 
approval and supervision of special phases or the program of 
veterans education; 

1 On the job and apprenticeship training program, the 
department of industry labor and human relations 

2 On the farm training program, the hoard or vocational, 
technical and adult education 

3 Funeral direct on apprentices, the funeral directors 
examining hoard 

(f) Approval c# schools i*ne*auv In order to protect 
students, prevent fraud and misrepresentation m the sale and 
advertising of courses and courses of instruction and en* 
courage schools to maintain courses and courses of instruc- 
tion consistent in quality, content and length with generally 
accepted educational standards, the board shall 

(a) Investigate the adequacy of courses and courses of 
instruction offered by schools to residents of this state and 
establish minimum standards for such courses of instruction. 

(b) Investigate the adequacy of schools' facilities, equip- 
ment, instructional materials and instructional programs and 
establish minimum standards therefor 

ic) Establish rules, standards and criteria to prevent fraud 
and r.asrepreaenution m the sale and advertising of courses 
and courses of instruction 

(d) Promulgate rules restricting the negotiability of prom- 
issory instruments received by schools in payment of tuition 
and other charges 

(c) Establish minimum standards for refund of the unused 
portion of tuition, fees and other charges if a student does not 
enter a course or course of instruction or withdraws or is 
discontinued therefrom 

(f) Require schools ofTenng courses and courses of instruc- 
tion to residents of this state to furnish information concern- 
ing their facilities, curricula, instructors, enrollment policies, 
tuition and other charges and fees, refund polioses and 
policies concerning negotiability of promissory instruments 
received in payment of tuition and other charges. 

(g) Approve courses of instruction, schools, changes of 
ownership or control of schools and teaching location* 
meeting the requirements and standards established by the 
board and complying with rules established by the board and 
publish a list of the schoob and courses of instruction 
approved. 

(h) Issue permits to solicitors when all board requirements 
have been met 

(g) SoucrrtNG of stuiknt* (a) In general No sohator 
representing soy school offering any course or course of 
instruction shall sell any course or course of instruction or 
soucst students therefor in this state for a consideration or 
remuneration, except upon the actual business premises of 
the school, unless he first secures a solicitor's permit from the 
board If the solicitor represents more than one school, a 
separate permit shall be obtained for each school represented 
by him. 

(b) Solicitor s ptnmt. The application for a solicitor's 
permit shall be made on a form furnished by the board and 
shall be accompanied by a fee set by the board, not to exceed 
$30. and a surety bond acceptable to the board in the sum of 
$1,000, Such bond may be continuous and shall be cooo*- 
boned to provide i n d em nification to any student suffering 
loss as the result of any fraud or misrepresentation uast m 
procuring hat or her enrollment or as a result of the failcirs c* 
the school to faiihfusry perform the agreement made with the 
student by the solicitor, and may be supplied by the sokulor 
or by the school itself is a blanket bond covering each of its 



solicitors in the amount of SI. 000 Upon approval of a 
permit the board shall issue an identification card to the 
solicitor giving His or her name and address, the name and 
addreu of the i-mptoymg school, and certifying that the 
person whose name appears on the card is authorized to 
sohct students for the school. A permit shall be valid for one 
year from the date issued. Liability of the surety on the bond 
for each solicitor covered thereby iha>: *ot exceed the sum of 
$1,000 as an aggregate for any and *M students for all 
br eac h es of the conditions of the bond Tht *'^rety of a bond 
may cancel the same upon giving 30 days notice m writing to 
the board and thereafter shall be relieved of liability for any 
breach of condition occurring sftet the effective date of the 
cancellation An application for renewal shall be accompa- 
nied by a fee set by the board, n * to exceed $50 a surety bond 
if a continuous bond has f ot been furnished, and such 
information as the board requests of the applicant 

(c) Ar/i*s»i or revocation of permit The board nviy refuse to 
issue or renew, or may revoke, any solicitor's permit upon 
one or any combination of the following grounds 

1 Wilful violation of this subsection or any rule promul- 
gated by the board under this section, 

2 Furnishing fa be. misleading or incomplete information 
to the board, 

3. P res en ting information to prospect] * students relating 
to the school, a course or course of instruction which is false, 
fraudulent or misleading. 

4 Refusal by the school to be represented to allow reason- 
able inspection or to supply information after written request 
therefor by Use board; 

5 Failure of the school which the solicitor represents to 
meet requirements and standards established by and to 
comply with rules promulgated by the board pursuant to sub 
(7); 

6 Cancellation of the sobdiori bond by surety. 

7 Subject to « III 321. Ill 322 and 111 333 the appi, 
cant has an arrest or conviction record. 

(d) SotiCt of trfuMi to ujur of renew permit Notice of 
refusal to issue or renew a permit or of the revocation of s 
permit shall be sent by registered mail to the last address of 
the applicant or permit holder shown in the records of the 
board. Revocation of a permit shall be effective 10 days after 
the notice of revocation has been mailed to t he permit holder 

(c) #rft** I for appearance Within 20 days of the receipt of 
notice of the board's refusal to issue or renew a permit or of 
the revocation of a permit, the applicant or holder of the 
r rnut may request that he be permitted to appear before the 
b ard in person, with or without counsel, to present reasons 
v ty the permit should bt issued or reinstated. Upon receipt 
oi such request the board shall grant a hearing to the 
applicant or holder of the permit within 30 days giving him at 
Lam 10 days' notice of the date, time and place. 

(t) Recovery by sruaenti The bond in force under par <r > 
shall not limit or impair any right of recovery otherwae 
available under law. nor shall the amount of the bond be 
relevant in determining the amount of damages or other re ssf 
to which any plaintiff may be entitled. 

(g) Recovery on contracts No recovery shall be had by any 
school or its assignee on any contract for or m connection 
wttfa a course or course of instruvtion if the representative 
who sold or solicited the course * as not the holder of a 
solicitor's permit under this subsection at the time of the sale 
or sobatauon. 

(h) Enforcement The attorney general or any district 
attorney may bring any appropriate action or proceeding in 
any court of competent jurisdiction for the enforcement of 
this subsection 
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(i) Pmmlt\ Whoever violates this subsection may he fined 
not more thin $500 or imprisoned not more than 3 months or 
both 

(•) ExctfTtowf This section, except (he provisions of sub 
<6h shall not apply to the following 

<i| Schools organized on ■ rvonproHt bain as defined by 
the U S internal revenue code 

(b> Schools that «rt supported mainly by ta»e* 

<c) SchooH of a parochial or denominat tonal character 
offering courses having a sectarian objective 

(tf> SchooK primarily offering instruction ■vocational or 
recreational in nature and not leading to a vocational 
objective 

le> Courses conducted by employers exclusively for their 
employes 

(0 Schools, courses of instruction and training programs 
which are app oved or licensed and supervised by other state 
agencies and ooerds 

approved by the department of public instruc- 
tion for the training of teachers, 

(h) Schools accredited by accrediting sgencves recognued 
by the board 

(1t) r»*fTO*T**Y STHOOt aPPHOVaI (S> Authority All 

propnetary schools shall be examined and approved by the 
board before operating in tins state Approval shall be 
granted to Kbooto meeting the cn terra established by the 
board for a period not to exceed one year No school may 
adven tee m Una state unless approved by the board. All 
approved schools shall submit quartet ly reports, including 
information on enrollment, number of teachers and their 
quAkfksUoos. course offerings, number of graduate*, 
number of graduates successfully employed and such other 
information as the board deems oeceeaaxy 

<b» Apmiiention Application for initial approval of a school 
or a course of instruction, approval of a teaching location. 



change of ownership or control of a school, renewal of 
approval of a school or reinstatement of approval of * school 
or course of instruction which has been revoked shall bx made 
on a form furnished by the board and shall be accompanied 
by a fee set by the board under par id. and such other 
information as the board deems necessary to evaluate ihe 
schoo! m carrying out the purpose of this section 

4c) Frrs nth making The board shall promulgate rules to 
establish fees to accompany all applications under p* .(hi. In 
promulgating rules to establish fees, the board shall 

I Require that the amount of fees collected under this 
paragraph be sufficient tocover all costi that the board incurs 
m examining and approving proprietary schools under this 
subsection 

2. Give consideration to establishing a variable fee struc- 
ture baaed on the sue of a proprietary school 

id) Enforcement The attorney general or any district 
attorney may bring any app r opriate action or p r oceeding in 
any court of competent junadjeuor 'or the enforcement of 
this subsection, including but not umtted to bnn^ng an 
action to restrain by temporary or permanent injunction any 
violation of par. (a). 

(e) Penmdtm Any person who violate* par <a> may be 
required to forfeit not more than $500 Each day of operation 
in violation of par. (a) constitutes a separate offense 

<f» Other remedies In addition to any other remedies 
provided by law. a student who agenda a adsool which ■ in 
violation of par (a) may bring a ctvil action to recover fee* 
paid to the school in violation of par (a) tofjetber with coats 
and disbursements, including reasonable attorney faea 

tana j ifric im .44* ttric 2tt» m. im« i2,«o. i*m< 
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Mr. I 41 <Wt>rrF The board shall be composed of: 

( 1 1 Nun***, The officers of tht board shell b» a chairman. «*ct cheir- 
man and secretary as provided by ft. 15.97 fZ>. Slats., and shaft bf elected 
i>y the board from troong its own member* 

f2> Euscno* a no -nam or arm, Tht oeVers of the board thaU be 
riveted annually by the board ar tHt Drst regular matt ma of web 
•tar year and shall hold otk* until their su cce ssors ahall be tUcted. Any 
vacancy occurring during tht calendar yw ahall bt filled by electa* at 
the neit regular matting. 

f 3 ) Chairman . Thr chairman thai) praatda at all mattings of tht board 
and riraitive commit l«t of osactrt and ahall, with tht tsecutlve commit- 
trv of oficm, have general supervnnon of tht at aba of tht hoard when 
thr board u not meeting Tht ehairmen ahall crwaU by appointment 
frum among the mtmbtra of tht board »uch cowimittaaa u bt or aht mar 
t\wm nercwuiry to preform properly tht function! of tht board and ahall 
iv * member ct-rtAVio of all such committees. The chairman ahall per- 
form all duties incident to tht ofik* of chairman and aoch other duties aa 
may bt prescribed by tht board from timt to timt. 

14) Vint chairman Tht viet chairman ahall in tht event of thtab- 
wrtrr <rf the chjirman. perform the dutitt of the chairman and when ao 
art mg ahall have all I hr powers of and bt subject to all tht restrictions on 
tbr chairman He or tht ahall perform such other uuties aa rea> bt pre- 

vribed by the hoard from time to time 

< 5 ) RaYHRTARV . Tht atCTwtary ahall. ia tht went of tht abawnc* of tht 
chairman and vict chatrmar., pet form tht dutitt of tht chairman and 
when ao acting ihaW hava all tht powtra of and bt subject to all tht re- 
strictions on the c'lairman lit or aht ahall p erform such other duties aa 
may bt prescribe J by tht board froM timt to time. 

(6i Ei«r^»v* commits or otww«^ 
and secretary (hall constitute tht txtcutivt committee of onrers of the 
tKtanl and ahall act for the board pursuant to such policies aa the board 
m jy adopt when the board it not meet sag. Actioni uf the eiacutiv* coto- 
mittvc of oaVcra ahall bt subject to ratification by tht board at ita neat 
rrftular meeting or apecial meeting called for the purpose of considering 
ratification of such action 

fai Initrtm afiutn fry cxernrnt remeeuhw e/ tjleevs. When tht board is 
not meeting, the eiecutivt committee of msSeera or its duly authorised 
rcpnivntative ahall, in respect to tht duties imposed on tht board by 



1 1**' rule* and a. 3k 61. State., supervise and direct tht investigation and 
i- v,ilus t*n ff whiH»b and the courses of atudy oftrtd by auch schools, 
ilrli rmtnc wht thcr or not such arhools and such courses meet tht stan- 
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darda and criitria established by iht board, and prepare recommends- 
(wni baaed on auch invest nut tuna for consideration by thr board 

i r«>Mt(li,Rmm«. 
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KAI I J2 Meetsaja. ( 1 ) Rrbular MrariNOa Tht lint regular meeting 
of each caiendar year shall bt the annual meeting for the election of of- 
leers, la the treat that a majority of tht mem ben cannot meet on the 
date *et for a regular meeting, the chairman may select the closest dat* 
thereto acceptable to a majority of tht membership. 

(2) Sppciax M sam w ua . Special meetings of tht board may be called at 
any timt by tht chairman, or tht chairman shall call auch special meet 
ingj *t tht direction of tht governor of the state of Wisconsin or upon 
written request of a majority of tht members of the board. 

(3) NOTtCaV Written notice stating the piece, day and hour of the 
mattin g , and in cast of s special meeting, the purpose or purposes for 
which tht meeting hi called, shaft bt delivered to each member either per- 
sonally or by mail not toss than 24 hours prior to auch meeting. An infor- 
mal agenda may also ee w u ip eay amid notice. If mailed, auch notice shall 
be deemed to he delivered when deposited in tht United States mail, ad- 
dressed to tht member at his ofkial address as it appears on the record* 
of tht board with postage thereon prepaid. 

(4) QUORUM A majority of the current membership shall constitute a 
quorum to do business, and a majority of the quorum may act in any 
matter within the Jurisdiction of the board. 

< S > Ruiaw, ot oejjeav Meetings of the board ahall bf conducted accord- 
ing to and governed by Roberts Rules of Order except aa otherwise pro- 
vided in these rules of procedure. 

it) RarnRsawrr or MBsassna. All members of the board serve at the 
pleasure of the governor* and upon ret ir ement of tht member from his <n 
her principal tinnkiyiiwnt at or she ahall continue to serve as s member 
of tht board until such timt as ht or tht may bt replaced on tht board by 
the g o vtrn o j or until hsi or her rwcnation from tht board or death 

(7) TRANgCftlrra ray Mag! I NOR, A record shall bt aiadt of all meetings 
and beariags of the board held in open steams. A amt' n transcript of all 
or a dssajmaied portion of tht meeting or hearing will be provided to any 
parson making written request for one within X days of tht meeting or 
hearing of the board providing that person pays a reasonable compensa- 
tory fee for the tranacription and for the copy. Any person requesting a 
transcript who demonstrates to the satisfaction of the board s reasonable 
purpose for the transcription and iroptcuniouiiness or financial need will 
be provided with a free transcript. 

H— ? C> R*fiM«. rVNffh*. ItTi Mb SS4.it 1 1 Ti un 1 4 «m * re iti 
RSptef. MortMSer. Iffc. N„ to! * lft- 1 7* « iWb^ April 1774 No MB ft 3 
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*AS » M W trtM — DiiihIb tl, imwwMiMliii 
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imnn* tho state of Wsseooata educational approval 



(I) "Board" 
beard. 

(?> "Course/* imui am organised unK of subject matter in which in- 
struction to of ered wtthiii a A. row ported of time or which coven e specl- 
hed amount of retsted subject MtUr 

(3) "Course©/ instruction" nnu ■ strioo of classroom or correspond 
denr* courses having . eoblsd aurwooe which toed to a diploma or deerce 
or to ■* occupational or vwiMtowl objective. 



(4) 'School ntsaaaaaytonlrrlds^ 
!Iu^!?? oobob4boUo« thereof oAweatsaB. b private trade, correspon- 
dence, butoMM of laehsucaJ echoo* not etcoatod under a. Ml (») 
SUu,. *hkh memisme, mrvensme or asssducts may course or course of 
Inst/uctmn for prvat or a tnttam eJuvwe. 

(I) "8olfcitor M means a pom ss nptoyi d by or representing i ncbooJ 
either facetted wtthta or wwuhk thto state who, to pieces other thee tho 
* Ct "flL > 'lffV," 9n T^J i °t BosBonnMy attempts U oocoro tho 

^T'''^^^?^ * Mwdoot to) each ocbowi* whether or bob tbo leteatdod rooutt 
of ouch direct contact to the actual signing ol an anrolhnint ssmmmenl 

J«) 'Teaching location" mesas the erne end ftclrrttos, mcrudlng any 
osece, cli— oti m. meeting room, laboratory, or othtr location, deafcnated 
for um by ■ tcbool. hot Boot Bat kockd* * bcoitoo) ootd ■oWyfar tbo 
rmUmoAt of otttdoot*, 



H«jwt: Cr. %mfmm t 
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141 Aponvol of tcboooi ood foortM of loowMMlok. (1) ArrmovAL 
ABOuiiKD. No orhool any: 

(a) SoIkH ttvdwBto aotooi Um acbool to aptmod by lb* board. 

( b ) Adwt tar , of or or loach Bay couth of taatraetkMi unlaw, tbo atbod 
and that coum of iaalmctk* aro appro^td by tbo board, 

(c ) Dony ofiroilmont to Bay itudoat, or maho any dtotiacUoa or etoaaV- 
BcatMM mi otodontA, *M\j oa aeeouat of an. raco, color, or crood. 
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Id) Um a Local km a* a Utaching tatttto* u;,toai (hot tocaitoit n op- 
provid by th« board ai A trmchinf Iw Uwn of the orhool. 

( 2) I nveoticatio* and iw»CTtw Upon tppifcatKM. ihc board or lU 
duly outhoriaod rcprcavautiv* ihall mvoatigat* and impact retook do- 
in| buointai within th» rUU. whtthtr kxAtad within or ouUido thu 
■uic. oad emiran of )natruc(*on of trod by thoat •chooto, and tht board 
■hall approve schouh) and cniiraai of iaitructian rtMOting its roquirtmrau 
ond AUadnrda and compfyini with iu rotoa 

(3) RembwaL or AmovAL. (a) Eacrpt u prwvidtd in par. (b). a 
orhool Approved to operate or do buiiiwwj in thir ttAle •hall, mttrt June 30 
but no later than September I of rach year. Apply for renewal of opprovol 
on forma rurnwhed by the hoard And «hall tubmit with the fortnt tho fee 
required by i* EAB 111 (4). 

<b) A school need not apply for renewal of approval for the rtfendar 
year in which the adnol paid fa full the tea* required by a EAB 2.11 OI. 

(4) Revocation or Arranvu. to) Upon * deterwiiiuition by tht board 
that there hat been a failure to maintain the atandard* or to continue to 
comply with the rules or meet the requirement! for approval approval of 
thi school or the course of instruction rhall be revoked. 

(b) Refusal by a school to allow reasonabk inapoctioA. or to supply 
informatMHi after written request therefor by the executive secretary or 
tfailure to comply with any and all of these rutoa shall he f round* for 
revocation of approval. 

(Si Notice or wmiKOUMtto car seftovAL on or ft avocation or it 
raovAL. Notice of withholdiM of Approval or of the revocation of ap- 
proval of a school or course of Instruction shall be seat by ceruted mail, 
return receipt rwqueated. to the bat addrass of the orhool involved. With* 
hoklinf or revocation of approval of the erhoH or course of tmtroct ton 
shall be elective 1 0 days after the notice of revocation has been mailed to 
the school. i 

(«) HtABiNQ. Any school whose total right*, duties, or privileges ore 
directly alerted by an aettoa of the tiscutrve committee, it* duly autho- 
riatd renrasenutive, or the board may request ■ hearing to contast the 
action taken. Such ■ bean at must be raqmsnsd wKhm 10 dan of the 
of active date of the action taken If i hearing to requested It will be held 
within a reasonabto thus after receipt of the request. Notice of such hear- 
hig shall he sent to the school 10 days prior to the date of such hearing, 
giving the school notaw of date, time sad piece 

(7) Conduct or nBAAUNaa All hae^iags shall be preatded over br one 
or jnorv members «f the board or ouch (tearing eiaminer a> may be <W- 
nated by the board. 



4 B^BT imiiMeSien 



Thmflit mw" s-ias 



nt_J an. <J L Basjsue. iw*. I Ml 

iter. n*. yrr. r* fiar «wi w ttt. 

t. Ortea.. ISBT. M», ttt, mm 
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, *,« AAaewesI of s ch e eh artoe *e spermton. ( I ) Cbitbxia. Approval 
of schooto p toaned or proposed for operation within tht state may be 
made by the board upon application a* provided by s. fcAB 2 05 which 
gives evidence that the planned or proposed whool meeU approval re- 
quirements. Pure he. or rental of physical facility mstenab, and 
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tH M ii|imfhi und hiring «if instructional tUr mv J not be rrromplishad 
|« ci in ii i W> l Htn nf approval «f th* proposed physical far lb ton, ma- 
h-riak awl equipment arelulty rtVarnbed, lh* o^liBcaiKms of instructor 
ix rtit Hint hjvi' Ut-n clearly stated, nid such descriptions and ounlnV* 
(mnn. if rsrrn*1 <mi m prjciic*. would mm ihc criteria for approval ** 
f>*<hin ». KAH 2 OTi. 

(2) I'minum* rMiTiii Afrnov^i. A arhool not vet in operation nuybt 
approval f<* a period <»f operation MA to eieatd I months. Pnor to be- 
ginning the second month of operation, tht school shell submit to tb* 
Uvird full oWr ipt mtu <4 physK 01 spot*, materials, tad equipment in use 
4nit (pirilifa .iimn* inxirnrtninat lUf currently employed. 

( ,1 1 T h+ c nt en* of auli. 1 1 ) and t he period of initial approval of tub. (2 } 
shall apply tii the addition ol another coum of iiutrurttoo to tht ofer- 
■nai^ of a currently approved school 

llM*l I f ll.im.T lln.iftfcrt. ItTl Ma *M it I I T| 

Mill ■ i Sf Ihh4h ton aims in sserc then •** btMai. 0 ) Darin mow. A 
vfcut u di-enmil tn operate m morr than one location whs* any of iu 
inM mrt Km** I (unlit its are located more than 30 miles from any other in 
MrihtwHwl f-M ititn^of llwM'hfKil nf lUaddmaof record with the board, 
iir wl»n .my iih lnw in iuim •* nm| by the school in its advertising, 
>*l ** * '.nir-Mis io identify the w>p*r«t* hirattoa of the school. 

'2; Arrnovat, &hntib operating, in more than one location may be 
•ipfimvi-d .iu <m,- % hi Mil with sveTal Specified location* when: 

ia> All Iih jtHim in lie included in the approval mm the criteria for 
Approval, and. 

ib The information required by the board to be submitted on and 
with the ApjdK-jhon fur approval ha* been supplied for each brat Kin, 
ami. 

'■ r » AH tnratK»n5 to he inrhjnVd in the approval art dmsrtly controlled 
by a single individual, partnership, association, or corporation, and that 
ih* controlling entity, in making apphcatton to the board, aajtea to in- 
.)* mmly all pmnm« wifmnf km or da mate aa the ratuH of the con- 
im\k>A itibsiiliary i failure to f uMM >ny contractual obltf>t nn for aduca- 
unn^l ktvh-ii or failure to comply with tbtat rafulattooo. 

1 3 1 Rampinc. Tha bonds required by m. EAB2.Q7 and 3.04 aba II not be 
required of rach location of a ntboof approved aa provided in nub. (2) if 
thr honda furnnhed apeeifkatly are mad* to apply to all toratkma and 
n.mf-s idrntirit<d in the application. 

1 4 > Ro*.ir iTon ■ rt^atm. If a arhool has b«tn approved at one urbool 
with arveral lorationi. only one solicitor's permit per eolvntor shall be 
ri>o.iiirrd to solicit lor ail locations of the arhool inchidvd in the approval. ; 

hM-rr r» a^uiat. nmwin itn n* in. *• l i t* 

Kan 2 « AMhraiiaei far aawr**al lliNo school shall ba approrad un- 
less it shall makr application, t hrouth tu atom of an owner, upon I arm 
in hr prnvtdfd by the board, and unksa taid application shall be arrom- 

tunn-d by: 

i a i A copy of all enrollment applkatiou the school ant tripeus using in 
Wi9c<insm, martini th* tT^uirrmenta of ch. EAB b; 

*wa*w. ISM, M 
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b *Lst:tJNslN AI>MINIS1KA| IVfcCUDt 

(b> A $ atwmvnl of rts cancwUatioa and sKtlrmewt nohry nwetirat the 
minimum e^u mu i ti iUaH out lack. BAB 7; 

tc) 4 eci ool caiaJug or buHetl* con tain tag; 

I Identifying Qnl», aacs as vohMne ■sjwber and/or data of publication 

2. Name of arhool and its gmiOag bogy gad oaVkav 

j A raieaiqar tswvrwni tpt Isgml and srbsauhwf aofidiym. eacatloai parV 
oda. and taw bafhMianj m4 mnii**m*mthimnvwmmm. 

4. School pohry awd naynastlons ragwrdkaj anroOmsiit datw and ap*. 
cnV tatrw rsquba iB aa t 'or tacb ooam. 



6. acbool policy andraeuaUaiMmastrreU) lonti, sbsantss, tardlnaav 
' maae-up work, nod InlomiptMo for uasatiafnrtory work or 



« Sraool pobry and mnlntioa r^mtm \ 

ouirad of taw stodawt. the gnuJtsj syatam -A tns school, taa i 

mdsi L P iw i d a nd amikafactory, oondHions for mterrupUon far wawatav 
factory gndwi or progrwn, and a dwcripUos o* Uw praba^uwary pnriod. 
d any. Also, conditio** of rw^awtranee for taose studfaU dawawawd par 
unoatniaetory pi i,w i w n and ssatanumt rsgsrdinw sragiaas rscorda kaot 
by tb. nrhool and Turowbed taw etudswt* 



7 acbool pofacy as^reguasUon amrarniag auaJont conduct sad eoodi 
tnns of diamwaal for unaaiwinrtory conduct 

S Chargos for tuition and srhodoai of fast for - ud>ni nrtrrHien. Ubo- tO 
rslory, rentaJk deposits sad ail otl ar cbnrgas. JJJ 

J. An ootWns far awth courge for wbieb aaprovgl is tt ooontsd, Phowing 
aub)*ct or units of worb type of work or skiff to bo knvnsd* aaproaisiiaW 
U» and clock boura to b? gagait oo ag<Ji sufa>sH or cow, and dawtosore 
of an^ for^ u^biana kooojg, or o^A aboold rwaaoanbry be known by 
tawatlsnjlw^wg ^ 

amploygsoM w ank * s ol wttb taa tmfamsl obyartm for rrdeb the 
eourag bj i is nm Ud to aroponj the atwdoat, 

1 0. Pobey and rogoaUam of taa acbool rakUtv* to grantiag orodtt for 
prtvknai education and trabmang. 

(d) A doocrtatiot of the acnooJ i pbatMoju* sorvkot; 

uJ5\iwMw?Tb^^ 

<rj AcurrwatbakncosbsMajsdLaoo^ 
by aa ladopoadaot auditor or CJ>Jl (Said boawm abort gad baooios 
stotaownt may be sobmitted for a paroett owoorotloa UuU aa« aareod to 
noVoutfy Wamaste roOdonta for soy lorn roauJtuig froas the failure of 
the subakhnry to fuktO iu obligations for educatioaaJ sorrteas or faihtrt 
to comply with those rules), 

(0) A aoroty bond aa moajM by a, EAB 2.07; 

( b )A dwathptkm of the scbool i Iccotlon. ouildb^ aa>d eouipmant: 

(II A Hat of t aenh y members indicat rag the* education, preparation 
and eiptrionce; and 
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CAtt* 

(j) Any other ifdormalion required by the board so that the achwoJ and 
itt courses of instruction may bs evaluated according to Um criteria art 
fort* in a. EAH 2.M. 

(2; Tht board m», at iU dMcretior . squirt wbttan tiatioa of an/ rep- 
itscntatMms made by tht ichool la aotfettmg ttudenU and proof that 
(WW of instruction b capable of preparing • student lor employment in 
tht into in which Um ichool taaTtmrta Umt Um timming b amlgwtd to do. 

Illwy: Cr. ■ Hi I , Hi I . itTV H* SM. *J. M TS 

EA1 IN Crbtrb far ■psretel of ara***s aad reurm of to* netton, < I ) 
COHTWtT AHD INtTftUCTIorr. (a) The content, Itngth. and Instruction of 
courses and courses of instruct k>a mall bt cofMbttnt in quality with sim- 
itar course* and tnmi of instruct mm in public echooh or private school* 
with standard* wbieb have bono ubi by tto> board and arw dootntd 
to bt scceptobb. 

fb) The admiobtratori and instructor* of Um school shall htv* euit- 
sbb educational qui llflrat Inns nod niptimin* and b* of pood reputation 
and character. 

(c) Tht school shall haws a toJkient number of instructor! for its 
courses aad courses of instruction to provide ndpqua tc rtudant-toocntr 
mtotkmabipa. I 

1d> The oourss of instruction will bs of value In preparing students for 
employment in Um vocational bold for which it wis designed. 

it) Tht course of instruction b capebb of qualifying studsnts tor em- 
pbytncnt in a vocational position if it b represented to do to. 

< 2 ) FACtLmam Ths school aheJI have adequate spnct. sultabb and tuf - 
Icisnt eq u ip m ent, and nuaVbnt and approprmto taatructtonaJ materia b 
to carry out its program mud fncilbbe shall b» ononbtsnt to quality with 
similar faciljtms in public sf htwb or privata tchtwb with faculties which 
havs town examined by Um board and art deemed acceptable. 

(I) 8tVK*T envK*. (a) Ths school shall provide to ouch student s 
catalog meeting ths re^uremeutt of s. EA& £06 (I He) prior to or upon 
Um student nuking application for anrofbasnL 

(b) Ths school shall hasp rseordi of attendance, prunrtot and grades 

(c) Tht school shall auks report* periodically to oath student -J hi* 
prof r*t* ut hi* cwrsss. 

(4 ) AjTvaanaiMO All advertbmg and promotio n al mattnab ihaJJ bt 
coanbtaat with tht requirements set forth w ch. EA8 4. 

(6) Rotund mmct. Tht school'! policy for refund of unutad portioni 
of tuition, fata aad othtr c bargee if s otudent dots not tutor a court* or 
court* of instruction or withdraw* or b disconti nu ed Uwrofrom must 
proYtdt for refunds which art at bast equal to tht board's tatobUnhtd 
mtotmum stoaxf. b a* art forth in eh. CAB 7. 

(6) CotltlPAflON countsa. Course* of instruction conabting of bnth 
rtsidont and correspond* ace instruction in which Um companion of tht 
corrtapondtnet part it a prerequbite for starting Um reside n t part, or 
▼ict and for which s chargt u madt. will not bt approved unbm » 
woartu charts ■ nuufi? for tach part which separate chargt » equtUbb 

iusmw. Ntftoat*. lean n* sm 



J • WISCONSIN ADMINISTRATIVE COUK 

in relation to tht actual rtbtivt cusU of instruclMm iiKludiiis wvt U'mI 
a* art mcurrtd by the school 

il) Theachool must be shown to to in ouund Cnanciai cundnwn to the 
astwinction of tht board. 

it***? Cr. htowj r, iMwitif, mi h* u* . «a • i-ti 

EAH t §7 Aurrt; W*d ( I ) I Wur* any schuol will to? nivrn approval, tto 
school must provide the board with a aurrtv bund in tlir uiiMtont i4 
$2S,0M tstcutod by tht applicant a* priMripal and by a surety cvmiMiiy 
qualihtd and author taed to do buaiaass in tht aUU of WUxoosin u 
surety. 

it) The wretj bond shall be conditioned to provide imlfinnitcal mn to 
nny Student or enrol be or hi* parent, or guardian, or nxmmm suitTina 
kna or damagt a* a rtauH of any fraud or mbreprtsenutiun uard in |«ro- 
euhng hisonrollntnt. vtobtion of cbs. SAB I through 7. or as a result of 
the student being unable to complete the court* or ctmrw* twcntiae the 
school faded to perform its coot rsjrfusJ obligationa with mkH atuflmt, ur 
as a rtnuft of the student being refuted a tuition refund lo which Ih* 
student b entitbd under ch. EAB 7 Such mdvmnttValKM, under the 
eurvty bond to any or nil studtnta, or parent*, or auarduuu. or tponson 
ahall. in no cat*, ticced the advanced tuition, book fees, supply fees, uc 
equipment rem paid or liabb to bt paid for by mid student or ntudenu or 
any such parent, or luardian, or sponsor, and regardbmof the number of 
yrart that a school i bond b in fore*, the aggregate liability of the turtt y 
Uhd shall. In no event, tweed the penal sum of Um bond. The surety 
bond may be coattouou*. 

I <3> Any student may lib with the board a duly vrrihrd ctoun of Irautl 
or mnrtprsatat >tioa used in prucuruuj bin enrollment or of enrolhnmt 

I Procured as a revolt of any fraud or m iSMp i ini tiation in tht schuol'* 
nppl ic attoa for the approval again** S school The board may coneioVr 
auee claim after 10 osya* written not ice by cert ran! mail, return tntn\H 
requested, to such school of mid comprint giving time and ptuce of hrur- 
ing thereon sad if such claim w round to be correct and due lo the claim- 
ant, and If Um bmvd or its ttecuti v* mcreUry cannot eftct n settbmrnl 

, by persusstoa and coocutation. the board ah JJ make a demand upim the 
principal an such band and th* surety thereon, and if not uanl «haU briiui 

, an action on such bond in any court of record within the stale of 
Win- pnnin 

(4) A surety on mid bond may be rvbasrd tbrrcfritrn after iuhJ lurrty 
ahall have made a written notict thereof directed to the board at boat 30 
days prior to mid rebate 

(0 The bonding requirements set forth in this net lam may be in- 
creased or reduced n tht sob discretion of the board upon a drtrrmtnt 
tion that rt b inadequate or einotive in relation to the rufc <d economic 
tot* to which Wtoconsin residents art » posed in the caw of any psrticu- 
tor school. 

iiMf Cr nmeSw. UMnnW, 1*7^ m* ast.«f I I 71 

fCAB 2 M A|eni far nrrtire of antrem 1 1 i All Kchciohi «n k>nn am^u* At 
from the board mit*t lurrmh ihr tounl willi tin' rM»M< ;iod MVi^iUi^in 
addrm* of a dnignaied apt'iit ujkhi -rlnun any |u«*i«m. uotni'. ** iIchmihI 
rututn. M ww Ut. i em nt am 
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miy \m* ntved The enriitive pmrl^ry itf the educational approval 
Uunf m^y Iw np|hiinlt-ri ft* Iria purpiwt-. 

(2) If during any period a school approved by the board faifa to ap- 
point or maintain in tbn *i*tt an agent !<* iervice of prorata, auto failure 
*halt fju*' for revocation of approval, 

1 3 1 Nothing brmn contained ahall limit or alert tht right to nrrve My 
pnrnK, h r <Vmar>d required or permitted by law to be mr*ed upon 
a forrig n crporatwn in any other manner hop or hereafter p*rmittnd by 

law. 

Ifwt-rr hf**Mfe~ Iftl N« MM ffl I I 71 

VAH t m l P *< .ihimmm •** rrtiro ( 1 1 HMiOOfC nnvirw Tht board or 
i'j duly authc™3 umia i M tativt shall mvnatajate «d rtvm 
pro»rd rboofa and couture of tmtwrUon. Hie method of rwvttw okoH bt 
determined by tht board «i anch rant, and nwnihf will couawt of aurh 
n( the following w »t (torn* appropriate to tht popular nttuatlon: 

i > y Cofiwdmtioo of information availabtt fntn tht Miami* federal 
trade rommunum, better buwtmat buraaoa, tht Whbomi department of 
joxtte* <*V* of conatimer protection, othti atatt or other oaVtal tp* 
fifovai wrn'Mn. kM'al arhool officiate or inierrtied ptrau. 

iM Rrvk w irf the quarterly reporta and ilatementj from tht arhool 
involved 

ic) ConliTrn™ with oaViah) or reprearntativet of tht arhool involved 
w wti h mtif i hIhI m-nona including former itudentj or pirmtl of former 
elude* ta. 

id) Public hearing respecting tht count of inatrurtioo ondcr review 
with adequate written notice of I he holdifif thereof to the arhool offering 
the tourer of inatruetkm. 

it) Investigation by vtanatirm W the whom involved 
12) Drew nmn>iNT In addition to mveetigaimn upon it* own initia- 
tive, tht board r„ay mventtgate any arhool and J la eourana or couraat of 
mm ruction upon receipt of a complaint from an interaatod pertoa. 

. im. H* tM.lt l l-Ti. 
VAtti it|J«*af iaat Mf iarftaa^aa^ < oaiat a a#f M tftatl*aa).(n DMtti- 
ntTiOM. A diroc tory of approved achooW and rourata of inatrueUm ahaJI 
he dratrib«ited by tht board to all approved athooto and to others upon 
requrtt . Cumulative auppltmenu to aurh directory brinaini it up to date 
by aftowinf addition* and renwrab aubatouent to tht dattflhutioa of the 
directory ikaH bt diatrtbuled by the board from timt to time. The direr 
ttiry ahall bt brought up to date by diatnbution of a new directory of 
approved arhooli and couraat of inat ruction tl mmn tht chnnaaa from 
the laat directory are auhVient ■ herefor 

\2) Cutncrrr uanwo Tht board ahall at all tmaa mamtaia at a part 
of tta cdfkial recorda a eompWU lintha| of tht at hook and coumn of in* 
■t ruction which art currently approved by it. The currant htt of ap- 
proved n- Knob and couratt of inatructtoa ahall bt maintained at tht oaVt 
id the eiecultv* itcretary of the board. 

Ht*~T O tU*mm. Ilm^r ItTl. H* «4. at l-l 71 
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CAP til Aavacaalao and rooewal feea (a MJ1 (!■> (b) r 8UU.) m 
DcriNmoeai. la thiaatttion: 

(a) "Ad'uated groat annual arhool rwtenuta" naaaa tht amount re- 
maining after ■nbtracttaf rrom from annual 0:000* rwenuea lot amouat 
of refundt actually made to Waa^nan atudaaU or then- apooaori during 
the aamtfkcaJ year for which tht arhool roportod tht grant annual achool 



(b) "Groat annual achool intonta 
anwdt 



mi9 J ta tht tchool'a intthod of atcoaai ttag during t_ 

(rota tat aalt of gooda aad atnrkaato Wataawaja atadM^wartd^ by 
anycoauofthtaahm.lt Uwhidet aH ra^aauai t rota tnHaoa aad f ern and 
charom for hooka, auagdua aad igMhaaitnt whatna r the eourcat of U oa, 
rtvwaaat wart Wamoaaia a t n dta t i or aaonaort of Wa^naam atndauta. t 
mrmdai rovwauaa rooaa aad award camrwat U Wkinoaaai at^daau 
rwgurtd to utt rooat aad hoard fadlttaw irateh tht aefaooi provniod t 
^TSdudaa all rtveaum froat oawtractt with thH partial to, provia, 
t and nam at to Wnmata atudtntt or aeaa^af Wavoaam 
k* at Job jmaaaag aaytaatgab act oomracta, or contract* 
with amffoyon to pro ridt trajalagj to thaw a 



<ei "faaetret" lawaaa tht bawtaWaanjalatd atataaof a aeaool what) a 
not curraaUy ai^citmg anro fh wa u ta. aoWatnw for atudanta. or proiHd- 
baj iin^rwttoa. but which c intlaaii to pru*&i wm-U»*-- — 
vWea to fortnar atudaatt to whom tht achgoJ ta obhgatmJ. 



(d) "Paat lata) yaar M rnaaaa a lt-aaoath paHod eadwg oa a date no 
aarlttrthan U moaiht batora tht data of th* ■aAnaaaaau of tht InancuJ 
information funmwiad oa tat afmhcatwn far rawtwal of appro vaJ 



tkm or partaarabjp which nakm a o* behalf of a ata<hmi or 

awardt a loan, grant or a t hoh vt hi p W a t tidmt 

tfi Btudtriti" tioaa oaraoaa who havt porauml art purauiog. 

or havt atated at taUnt to puraut any oourar or count of nvtrurlkw 
of trad by the achool. 



(g) "Whwomn* atudaatt'- mean* etudanti (1 agar J hat of atatod pur 
aaat ruudewot) at any Wan iimaii tooatwa oi tht icbool. nhti any otoer 
atudaatt who at the that of woftmtnt uu nat ilm d Wayoaa ia to be tatir 
atate of ramdtaca. SUmtatt at tshooJ loratkma Outakk *m»amn and 
atudanta ejaroOad m i iiiea|wniihiaii eoaraej art W avu aai n atudant* if 
they gavt Wmamain at their atatt of raaMtnot at tht tima of enrollment 

(2) AmjCUlUTT. Tat rata anted ta thai ttetmn ahall apply to; 

(a) Aay apphcatkm (or renewal of an approval which expire* on or 
after Decemoer 1. 1W0. 

(b) Aay oihtr applications raotiead oa or altar Dtewrobw 1, 19» 

(9) AmJCATKW wtm Pou nrmAL acwonL arraovau A arhool which 

wnotapprtrvedtocamraUoTdolMiil la tain atatt and «a*ch m apply- 

mg for approval ahall pay a (at of SaaA. phav 

(a) A fee for each rourm of mntrucfioa tht achool wmhea to advertut. 
offer or teach in thia tuu. at provided >n tub. <B> and 
. lata k* am 
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Ml 

< b ) A lot lor nek tonebiag beat sun, othar than th* main location of (h* 
school a* ostod on th* application tor approval, ia which the K hooJ 
sriah** to sow! Wmoom* stndaf, as arovhbd X tot («). 



(4 1 amuual rm «m rmwu or acaxax ajtswval. u ; / 
approval of a ieWa| *hab" b» vahd far on? eaJindatf yoar. En 
vidod b \m ibh a arhonl appfyteg tor wr w a l of approval i 
•jpte H w fa* b at proridtd fe para, (e) nad (4). 



( 4 ) Ammuajl rpaa ro* «*apwjx or acaon, ajtbwval. U > A renewal of 

, Except at pro. 
val ■hall pay aa 

1(4). 

(b) A p jfcpal U**t ha* tot ton* ftwii la thai stats b violation of t. 
1841 Ut).SUt*-, prior to thettartJi* 4ai* of approval need not pay th* 
Irtt payment la th* atbiaaar joar la wbieb th* atbool paid In full th* r*«t 
ramrod by nut, (I), Ut say dafer that paysaoat until March 1 of tat 
foik>wr"^j yoar. 



(c) A school rsaissstiag aetrv* at si us aaall sank* a Irat payment, in tht 
amount of DM. an bter than tlw Saptoaabor I prior to tht cabndar year 
for which tat school a appryiaf for r sasw a J of approval, aad shall matt* 
sseoud pkrmmt, b th* aanosi f. : doterssdaod at provided in par. (g), ao 
bat than f anpath* aftor th* Irat pawpapf waft da*. 



(d) A adkMi nqpmbap jpprorwdb 
c*J*ndnV yav far which tat f antrf ia a 



I Inactive status shall mat** first 
i, than (bf fioptoaibor I prior to tht 
i applying fov r***w*J of approval 
pad aha! ***** p mn mi pajmiat, bi tb* amount drter i iiins d a* provided 
b par, (f), ao lav tbaa ■ m w a t ha aftor th* urit/puyment waa doe It tht 
atbopl MpapaN active *Utu» during th* cabndar yoar for which the 
school b) laarytag lor n ai aiJ of approval, th* school ahaD nab* a third 
paymoat Tmt tbird aayiaoat abafl bft ia tbft aaftouat of 150 for caeb full 
calaadar mootb aad any portioa of a eatoadar bmaU) wbicb it rvrhainini 
io tb* eaJoador yoar aa of tat dot* of raawnptfoo of active atatua. and 
ftbali pa daa by tmt dato of iHMiiipiaja of activt atoUav 

(•) Tbo board abail boat tbo aaeoad parmoat oa Ua> «tot of tb* ftrhool. 



Tb* ftiat of oaeb Kbool sbaA bo Piataiirail bv tb* orhool'i »d)itftt#d gttm 
aaaoal atbaol rovoaaaa, aa roportod to tb* board oa tb* applfcaiiofi for 
riiiwJ of appro**! or aft vaUioatod by tb* board oaoV par. (hi Tht 
totii of lb* ftftooad pay w oa u do* I root aH approvtd aehoobv as drl*# - 
aiiaod by tb* board by tb* Docwtabor ll prior to tb* do* dato fur th« 
■caad payaarato. abaR mow that portioa of tbo eoata of •■aminitif 
and approvbg atboob mbpjet too, MM < If). Btata.. which b not rocov 
•rod by tb* total of tb* Int paymmupltai tht total of rtettpta from all 
otbor fofti la tht* atetioo aad ia *. fAl $.02. Tb* aiooont to b« r*coir*f^| 
by I ha total of tbo owoftd pajmrat* ahall bt baavd on tht annual budget 
d tb* board for tb* rafubUkw of scbook aubjati to s, IS.51 ( 10), 8UU„ 
■djvatod by: 

I, Sa^traethaf tb* total rtvoaL* aalimatod to bt r*e*iv*d durinf tht 
curroat lasal yoar Uam acboobi aad ■oltatort it paymtnt of all othtr ap» 
pbeaUoo (oav avchidiia tbo Irat paywvaU of tb* looowml (tt iiador pan. 
(h; taroofb (4>, 

t iMbtrattf* *ar popHlv* balaao* in tic*t» of 16.000 in tf»* hoard * 
lot rtvwH aeoouat carriod otor from tht prtvhM* lacti ywr. io ih* n 
teat that tb* ha hi art atlM ntd aad rtnalna uaabU by lb* board. 

9. Adding aa amount oaual to tht abaobj't valu* of any negativt bal- 
tnt* in tht board's ftt rwr+tm* account at tht tod of tht prtviou* ftncal 
yoar. and 

lUtmm. NnnW. I***- N« m 
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baa i 

4 . Addinff tht amount* of any additional coat* rrqmrrd hy law. ntula- 
lioo, tttcutitt ordtr or mlhwtut baryaimnp atrttntrnt whirb wrrr not 
hnown or tab**) into Cunaidtratwin «*hr« tht paniul UKiart wim 
oa-t t r w inod, 

if ) Tht board ohall dttormint tht ratt in dutlan ptr tbuuaand oollura 
of adjuatod groat annual tchool rtvtnut lor tht rairndu* ymr in »hn h 
tht ftfttoajd paymont ■ dut by dividinp tht amount in ditJbm which the 
board muot rtcovtr from tb* total of tht atcond paytiirnU lur tht aaittr 
ealtndar ytar, drttrmintd a> providvd ia par. it i. by ihr total of tiir 
actual mid tatimotod adjuattd groan awxinl arboul t*+**mr* in thouumlN 
of dollar* of all athoohj which haw applied (or renewal uf approval for thr 
ealtndar y*v. Tb* lormula a> tUttd tbtbraically a* follow* 

M*A/H 

whtrt M - tht rait in dollar* ptr thousand dolUrs uf adjusti-d 
gruw annual arhuul rtvvnuf 

A - tht amount in 'Jolbiri which (h* tmw,\ chilli reenvvf 
I torn thr totai of tht atrond imyny> i u\* fur thr unit 
cahmdar /nar, d*tor nnwd as provided m par. (t| 

K - thr total in thouaands of dolUr* of Uw at tu*l and es- 
timated ad^urltd groat nnnual aehw/l revrnue* of at) 
ftchuob which have applttd fur rrnt*»l of appruv^l 
for a cabndat year 

[§) Tht board shall determine tht Amount of the tr-toml layment for 
tach ichoof by multiplying the adjusted f*tm annual revenue* of tht 
nrhoolin thousands of dulla/s. a*rtp<frlrd to the Ixtanl i»n ihraiiptwatinn 
for rmrwul i*f H|*ur<ival m :m r*timat*'d hy \**,a%\ uinli-r I lit, l<y 
tht ratt in dollar* per thotuwnd dultars of adjuiiUil pr<*^* *tumi\ * ln*il 
rtvenut dottnnintd as providtd in par. (I). Tht formuU u tlatrd algo- 
braically at follow*: 

• • r» M 

thr amount of tht tKonU oayini'iit fur a wiitx 
ftrhool 

thr adjusted gnno annual rrvtnmn of thai achoui m 
thousands uf Jollari. an rtfiorltd to thr Iniard on the 
applicatiun fur rentwal of approval ur at c»tim<iu<d 
by tht hoard unitr par (hi 

the rate in dotLr* ptr thouund dulLys of *d;ustiiJ 
gross annual school rtvenut deter nutmi at provided 
in par. (f ) 

The board nmy ndfuM tht amount of each second paytornt hy rvundiun 
tht pay man t to th* neartit whole dollar 

(h) II a school fail* or rtfuati to provide the board with reliuhk? infor- 
mttton by which the board may dtttrmint tht Amount of th* arcond 
payment, tht board mty revofe* the aiiprovul of tht * -hmd ur tn*y u**r 
othtr mean* to comliart ihr *rhou| with i»thiT m html* hy size. eAtuidir 
tht adjusted grom annual rtvrnuti of thr arhoul antl rruuirr a arrond 
payment based oa tht tttimaltd adjuatrd pro** Annual rrvrnuc* of thr 
arhoul, Th* hoard may also request tht dn>*r' '.#rnt of jiixtiretir any dis- 
trict attorney to tall taction under any other applicable pruviMon of Lw 



where a 



M - 



NtfUtW NftWfeW, iso*. m« m 



I.aI I 

, •» i Am » atioh » Ft* Arrnm At or <i>rnjiw* or twrfUKTHw fa> 
Wfn-n apply in* appmvj r»f a rourjw <>f inslnuMmn, aarrvuol thai' pay 
Ihr fitlluwiOp; U** 

1 V40S, if I he rOurar »»f ■rutrurlmfl fur whrrh Ihr arhool l»*kl»pprt>Y*l 

rt<*-s not kad Id & dtfrtt 

2 if the rntirv of instruction fo? whirh ihr arnord a»wlU araproval 

Ictii* to nn aawiriatr' thfrrc 

3 Sl.620. if thr (ourv of tnaimction 1«» which tha icSool aark* ap- 
pruvjl \t-.nU lu a rtif rtr other than an aaMmalc d«trw 

hp IV Inn *r*rtrtcd M par in ahall b» rvducrd by 76% tf all of thr 

(.>Uowint <:nr»iitliy>n> arr met 

1 The riHtrv <*( tnstrwttoo prrpafwa stwtonU Ui mart tht nrfupa 
tMtnal Itn nMni rrnjnrrnwni* of an aftrocy <»f thia atala 

2 Th+ mor*' df mulrurl^.n haa bten frvirwrd by tht aajrnry rrfvrrwd 

lo in MM t 

3 Thr »rrnc y r^fwTiKJ to tn v-iM J h*a notrftad tha board in arrmrtf 

1 K«tl **r.-v.f.il rnmplrliort of lh* mors* of instruction will mart thr «lu- 
. .iU..rwi r.-pmommt* lor imnal htrnaurt in »h# occup Imft 

,f i Arri >CAttow rti rot armovAL or teaching aTiom. A at hool 
*KjM pay a In *>f 11 15 when applying for approval *"* a ifarhmi location 

? t 'n*p*(.r ttr owNfciWitir on mvTiffl, (at Approval of a arhool ttt- 
mtftrfW* t he i irnr whrt lh* ownership or rout rot of tht af h*io! fhanfta 
tt,,rf, >h«t if«!ii-aird on the nMUt raoent application tht arhool fifed with 

t» An approved arhool ahall notify thr board of any propoard chanae 

i if <iwm>r!thifi nr cunt rot 

r > T^f ik*vwppffiv» /iwufT nr owmti «Kall «ihmit U» t b# bn*T*i prVW to 
ih* rlcrlivr flatr o< I hr trinrf** »n appltration rtfrrliftf th# f Kanf* o/ 

r<wnrr»hip (vr fonirdl Thr icriool nhalt ■ubroit with (Kt applM^tinti a (•*■ 
i>\ ViT70 plus 

1 A (n. u provkWd in »>b Si Jor ra^h ctwmp o/ iiuKmrtmn HpUkIw 
the applttaiH-n *hKh. at (ha lirr* ihr arrnml fila* lb* appliraiwn, u noi 
apprnvwj by (ba board, and 

2 A frr a* pro*"**** i" i*i. for l#a*hiiit IwliOR IwUd OP *W 
•l.|.b<atHin whtrn, at th* tinw tor irhool tin th* applir.ktioA. u ool ap- 
provrd by tba board aa a tr*rritn| toratton at Ihr athooi 

d A arb*ml may rrqimt an ihtrrprrialion frtrtn thr board aa U- tW 

*i>ph<-*'*>n (hi) iufaarrtiort to a rontrmrtal«d than§a <j* own«r»htp pr 

canity) 

(ft) Plena NTT- imiNOiHi T^t im paid undrr thn airtkm arr npt 
f+fuftdnhlr unkw tr» bf>ard o>urrmin«a that th» faaa war* pud m #rrrir 

,<* Rr.*rri4<4TK»HB A arhool which rappha* lor apprormJ o# tka 
« KoiI.jkhi^ of ifittnKtu*. or a Irarhihi Wratioa for whrh tha bowrd 
hif il. nhNl j|i|»n»v«l nhall ngain pay the frr* apacirWd in Ih'i atrtiun ( 
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* 10 Wiiwa or f%w Tha .Miard may in ita aoka darrHion waivv in 
whota or in pari, fraa othanriav payabfc by trhook for ramntatamrnt *4 
approval which haa bran rrvokador haa riptrvd. if thr ba»rd dalrrrninn 
thai a ra-rvalualiun of Ihc whooJ » rounwa of inalrurtioa ■ unnacraaary 

A umii Mrrfia» f*lhinnWiai>* ■! mmb Uw H b w Iii h >> A a a w m i 
•w* ■ii'Oktt Mian, wi M7f7. m ar uh »Un^ 'aati aaa ittt 

ftrw LAB t VI. Amju™ (Hm*t nut tnvnu. wm mi* i Mil 

r-n™ t*t > r? AffiK-tn* h*mu v nm uwum *■ • at »i 

r»« r.*a i an im^w* «tMm AffwwA& tnn t onw< or wmaw aa on* 
nm. v4 »r*ni • mi 

r«rj TAP t aa *mWT*w rn «rrwrv«u litrrnt* Loom* vu ir«it I 91 |l 

hm« t r* hay an w i ppMwh w »r>* «« ia-.' ia » m B i M»^*ap 

im N<> tn.«« II IM.m h rmn 4 U.W ( Mhd 7iMtrfwti trKy* l,Uil> I 
<A'UiW|>«MaM.rr <«i IU|«r^* -lw«* IWM **t ff 1 I H imur • u. mo U 

.7. to » Mlllllo.l:. tLPBVUf 1 aT He .177 ^ 7 | JT •Wf f«tW« I ' W- » . I* 

b l>U'l|>k*4*it Il»^'7. tr 1 i fT Mai fTfwm I Uiil Uiba IU-11 wril fef* 
■ J ■ to 1 ■ 1 " > I l. (t*iM*t J>htAr r I ftWt M6 *f 1 I M An I Mid -h< m 
ln» i -«m.i. it., p. i I m>1. iii»Mi7' <mn i N» ■ i maw Ittt N« IH rl 

ii i m 

t AB 2 |Z tVriad far haadtlaf aapajratta«t 1 1 > Tha br ., ihal 1 rrv»r* 
and makr a o>tanriirkalk»ii on an apptiratiofi wtthm tb* following timr 
prriodj 

: a l Fur initial arhool approval, within 70 buaiorm A*y-t ailrr waving 
thr *pplr«~atHin 

ib) For approval of a courw of tnatrvKtirm, within 70 txism— « oay? 
aiLr* farrivirif Ihr appl:ca* mja 

fi i far approval of a taa/hiOf trratmn, withm 25 botorfawi di/i aftrr 
rrreivirtf ihr appUcatton. 

i Tm apvfiivala/Ur achMifa <J vmiiH^tH cwhlioi •?i f nin Th! Uu» 
itw«4 C^y% a/taf hecatvtnf tha application. 

(2; An appiiral'ron for initial afhoot approvaJ »h*H ftir purport* <W i 
RaH 2 11 and this arv t ion . br eon^drrrfl rvratvad whan :hr hctard haa 
rac»ivad 

(a) All information and ma tana hi warwawary t^ comptatr tiw 1 arhorvl ap 
pltraiion, and 

ib) Alt tnf<irfhalh>n and matrrtak hrt laaii y tn ffurpMr Ihr applt^a 
(Hin ivt 4i hmat our cuurw of inatruction [inipnaari f<w ih* irhoitl 

3 i An a(>plmtK>n for aparowaj of a courar of inatruclKHi. a taarhinjr 
Uv±i ton, or a chan«a of oariwrahlp or control ahail. for purpvnaa of t K A B 
2 11 and i hi* a*r Urn, b» ro^ajfirrwd r»reiv»d when tha boar't haa t+crwni 
all information and matarlah) rw^utrad to oompkU the applraiion 

>'4t Tht tima pfriod for handling an application ihall md vhrn thr 
board grmnu an approval nr noii6fa thr applicant in wrtttnt that thr 
approval haa not hrrn aranlad bacauav rnt#ria afwrihrd by atad-tr 
admimatrativr tylr, or both havr not hrm mat 

ItoaHUr KnrrthW I WW So 1% 
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<bi Th» buttriJ * Uilurt u> hr»t*w «mj m»ltr ■ i)*trr minting w tn »r> 

*iiy iHfWM from Ih* ot>l«»lion lu *citfv *ppn>«»l (rvni 0*r bwd n.* 
afctrl in *ay w*> lb* Uwrd'isuthuriiy U> m xprm itw rv^u irnrwnL* (ur 
or u> put or dtftj tpprurjj 
HMwt O B um . Hv I IT H* m i4 | M-ffT 




i hivlit MM I 
sOl If ITOKS' PERMITS 



I A.R »« 

I * h > to ItM) *** 



> AH 2 II I'irttH mrwf No nnlmlor wpr w tilHH My •chool offer 

mi any roiirv or rmirar of lulrurlnn *h»H aril any CdvH or awm of 
mil n*- 1 run or wiIk it »tud*nU therr4ur m ihlftiUU for ft coMMftfttlien or 
r»<mon«-rAl H»r>, ricrpt up«r*i th* an I bu*in*ff* piUlitaa* o/ lb* arhntf* 1 . 
untrw b* or shr ftrit wrum * aoliotor* prrmit from th* boar* 1 If th* 
*.Im m« rrprrnrnti nwutw c K*o orw Khun). A »*p*raL* parmtt ahall b* ob- 
i*inr<i t<* r»rh * Iviol r*pr*i*nt*<1 by the mlinlof A gobr-iio* ■ pawn it 
xt (J U U v*l.,l fid no* yrar Irom I hr d*t# uatkad 



► AH 1 *»«V»lmi tm pf IBM (* J* Si (»Kb>, S4*»a I J i AmjrARll- 

n» i* ri *(■ I i« Jats tfo-il <A thi«wt(HHt ik*ll Apply 

■ > For .tf ifihiit a(i|ilicnlloflft. to application! BM o« 'kf %H*r IWfmhrf 

tt t ror ranrwil application*, lo application* for rtnrw*> of p*r»THti 
whu h riptrr nn or »h*f July 1. 

i ? 1 ( HtifitN aI /trti K inott An individual *hall apply for a iotettori 
permit tffi forma fgrmah*d by th* bp* 'd and ahaJl vubmit pah th* formi ■ 
lr.0 lr# ind a aurriy bond *rr*ptabl» lo th* board for that lolrrtor m th* 
<um <i4 II 000 Th* arhoot for which th* individual r*qu**t* i pmrtll 
*hjH rommi i ri th* individt**! a application 

i 3) KENEWAl AfTUCATlOML A KfiCttfW thill Appfy foT I HH U fc l Of * 

K.U ;Uif "i ^rrir.:t ur, fartr.j furstthrd by thr board and thai! rubfr.tt wrtr: 
t hr formi a IM) I rr a fid a turn y bond vrtt>Uhk to the board tn t h* aum 
»| 11,000 if th* aoltcttor or whool hu r«A alratdy furnhthad a bond for 
thai aolicitnr which rrmaini in *#Wt Th* arhool for which th* individual 
rnpitfitrd a rrnrwAl of a prrmit thill concur in lb* individuals 

ApplMT*lKWI 

Mm A»» >bt>i »kirk j— f U h*M 

Li Ml WMmVi l<j» foif Kit lr>Mn*> wrUm* lk> I 



mIi tm 

iMn*> frji >m»« lk> »^k*r»ii«W *p»fvrtl board *4 



.1 ) ArmoVAi. fcBQt'lftBr* B*for* any p*rmit ihajl b* u 
lit* . th* rhuol u> b* r*pr***nt*d and th* rourw oi outnicttoP to b* potd 
triu«l bv kpprov*d by th* board 

<&i ttwuMCit Wh*r* ih* •ppliet.tion r*quir*m*«t« mi forth Ah.iT* 
ha vr b*r i m*t »nd lh«rr« a no AOowing t hpt wiy of th* (round* for rrfio*I 
iv ftvnritmn &j Aft furth in t Jfi b\ '1 i If i. SUU., *t hU th* ptrmit ktuM 



iri n* I** «f > ■ tt.AH i)iA**(ti. fUj*Mr-ii»i 

M I t— ti fL^M Hi ii i n IW rf. f*% J 



o 

ERIC 
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i <* i 

I/IM i.fitim t ■■■ 4 >■■ "» I" i< . m, : ' " ' •*'■*"« ' M «' 1 

s., i',- .f ■ i *: 

MR 3 It* PrrMt fwr haAxHtifK iawVum. i J An thplirat hid h.r a 

iM-ifof "a prmiit vhtll, f»* purpinrt tfi ^ tion, I* i <tn«j|d*Tr*l rwrpml 
1} thf fwiud h»A already »ppriivf4t th# trhuiii And h*«i r«>iv»-d thi <<trf \ 
Ir* thr r*quif*>*i bi,ftd. *nd a fompkriw. »pplirjttH>n (urm 

<Zl Th* hoard nhall rrvww and makf a dVtvrmioalkpn on aft ungual 
ipplir*tion fur a w.lirttor's p*rm»t wlthtn 2& »«jsinw dayta/T* 1 ' '*nv*r\f 
th* applratKm 

(9» Th* hm* pwiod for hand I inn m appliratioti *h»!l rnd thr 
board taaw* a p*rmit Of fKf<ib>f th* hppltrant in writ inn that th* prrrrnt 
ha> no4 b*m n*u+d h*c»uar th* rntrrta afkPrift*d by aUlul*. or admifii* 
tritive rulr. «*r both havr not bffn mri. 

< 4 i Th* hoard ! Uilurr to rrvirw *nrf nnak* a d*trrminAlH?n 'm * p** 
mit ajipliralion * it hit t limr prf»»il ^i>**<in*<l >h t hti ■ w»ti mil 
rrll*v»* any JJfrwHi foim th* obligation ti> a«"iir* A *■ *l»r itcrr *v jiermit n«if 
afn*» in any way th* board l aut honty In mm prw t h* n-Wf'ni-nt* f.-' 
a ptrrnit i» in grant (if nVny a permit 

n^iatr ' i Nit«« M» twn n* >rr •« i i 

r;*R ]U K*r«to»*«i afr**aM-ai I IhniRHaTiiiN iRtai r»*-» 
fnpnllmmt afTtrmrnl i«Afd by aanl^itot tn rnrnll ^t tirfrn!' ^ullu.ftl'irm 
tn Ih* r*quirrr»*nU nf t h* ch KA H i 

2 ■ ( -<irT TOwnJOaWT Fv*ry iolifit** aha! I ikhvw a <<>py of th<. *nn»lt 
mrtit mfT*+wt+M tn *ay"h At ixVnt at Ih* tim* Ih* aAjrwrtw^t i< sif r r *'1 

i3i ( Hamcibm in AuarafAWT. A copy tif rvrry rarollmrM Mrrrmtrfii 
(i*rm u**d by a *oltnt/»r ah* II b* furnmWI by th* arhiol tn ih* Iwaril 10 
dayt prior Ui ita ftral ua* by a totttltitf ( ir th* *nrollm*tit <»( Sttidrf.t* 

Hm— W Im IU«Hb« tlMW**^ tfTl. N+ HU *f I I VI 

i:AH JM Ha**iy w*« Th* turvty bond fuinmrtH to th* ^*rd by > 
an I K- 1 tor may b* ctmt mum* and ahall b* rood it ton+*i to pntvinV tmlrmni 
iV at H>ii l*i *h> •t«>it-l»( *wff*r»f«a UiCS ai lb* f ****•! •« -ftj f 
i-Mb*ntalKin uavd m prttcuring hurnrotlm*^! or ana r*mttl of th* failur* y4 
thr arrwwl to faitl«iil)y p*rT<irrn th* agrwnirnt mad* wrth hi .1 hi th* 
aniK-ilfir, and may h* ftupittrd by th* aoliriior of by I n* trhotil itirlf a> * 
blankrt bond cowrtni ivh «f itj folic ton in thr anwunl >tl Sl .OOfl 

Hhmvt r * ttH*M" tkppHM* ItTl N* MM ** 1 I 71 

l*B R*4«Mri M r**av«|a*fj al a prtaail > I i t ;*01<nia* Th* hoard 
may r*fun* to ivm* or r«*n*«, <* may rrvob* *ny anlKitoi « prrn.u upi.n 
orw «»f any Mtfnltinat urn of th* fTThindl Irt (<»r|h in *< 'W'l * n i^A' '• 

ill Ncmn Notlffo/ rWuall to Unvr rw rrarwi prrmit or of ;ht 1*0 
r»(K>n nf a parmit Ahall b* a*nt by c*ru6*d mail. hHorn r+enpt r*tju*^t*-<j 
to ih* laat addmiof th* applicant or prrmit iK>ld*r shown in th* rtrurd* 
of th* board R*- vocation of a p*rmit ahall b**frctivr 10 day, aftrt no 
lir* 'if rrvoralKMi ha* b**n rnaitwJ to th* ^wrmit hokir* 

I S ! RRQI'HrT » J" ArTSURAMT*: Wtthih 20 day* '4 t h# r*<ript of rv>t H i- 
nt th* hravd i r*>fii<ul lo nmfor of r*f**w a pr/mil or of th* rtvt* a<i*.fi >A a 
prrma, th* applicant <M ho^Wf nl th* prrmit may r*^qo*-it lh*l ht hr l#- r 
mittrd I*' appcAf brf <ir* t b* board in tMr*m *-thor i»itiMiut rtnjr.v ! t" 
iaaaaa* n*>— a— i*M XH 
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US) 

Lwmni remn* why th# permit ihoukl b* uauad o* reinstated Ufmn re 
r*i|ft of *urh r*^u**t, ihr bwd iKal! grant » hearing to th* applicant ur 
ho^Wo/ ihaprrmii #ithin 30 dV *. Hiving him at fcNU* 10 day* noine o* 
I S# date, Urn* and placa. 

14) Imuancb OH wi«wT*t«M«KT The board may. upon rw-innj ind 
aJttr any further inveatifBlioii U d#«r.» nareawy. i»u#, (five* or re in 
suit a permit whith it refuaH D bum or rrnrw of Much it rrxokrd. 
whrrv it dwL*rmiitt* that all of tW raqmrtroentj lor permit eel forth in » 
EAB 3.02 have been complied with 

tftl. N*M.d I hi 
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Ihaotrr VAtt I 

I \MI}( TH4.Hr: I'M A 4 TICKS |N A|>VFRTIK|Hf. AND 
f>H4rM<m<»N4l MtTrRlAl 

MH (Pi '.wt,i pttrun*^ t.H} 
I \1' t ii..,,, i,,. tj,y I»ii*m-w 

MH i till Mivri.r< *«i.Im* ,rf rum (tr CAR (H ItnvpttVt w of Slllliiiil *r 

n^irf* V «, , ti-<trt ..» iirfi rf tp pn #r Mil 

wiy.l.n.ml Miiin 4 1* Sirtwpnlimiri -f rlitTM 

MH t At l.rptrfal truH-ip*r» Fjarh srhool shall maintain hagh ethical 
»l.nifhiro> \r Mm- t imihK't i)f ila operations, anlirttatkon of ill MudtnU 
vi r>. I mi i<« ,ntkiTli>inft jfld prornot»o7>«l material Thr uaeof any unfair or 
iUfr|»livi u^ilr |ir.u-t*r nr thr making or r analog to bt made any I'.irr 
t%M\U .tdinn M r <fc>rrpt tvf ftstrment in an> advertising promotional mt- 
(rfi.il whH h ha> t*H* if-nih-wy c ananiy to mislead or tkrwivr students. 

1 1 vi - hi.li ni*. or (he |*i»Mk "Kali t» catuv i'or lh» rr(ua»l or t>viv 
• " of jMit-.vjI 

IU> n <' Hrfwrr lw*l»f If! N« Hi rl I i-.J 

I AH I 0? Ili^p4i*f HkoV «f h«*t<H-t» ■**«■■ l| ) NO arhool Shall u,W * 

|r,»de or liiiMrw^s nam*, Uhrl. insignia, or designation w^irh has the ra- 
Imi iiy a rut (< Avnry nr rflrfi of misleading or dVrcivtng pro^Tectrri* etu- 
di'niH wit h fi-y|KT< to thr i\at jrf of t he school, tUarrrwditatfOft, rrpgrams 
■ >i mtinnttimt r>r method* of teaching, or any other material fart 

i?i A *-h<*>l yhall hot faliely rfpiwnt directly or by Impbtatton 
i hr-^if r. t uie of a trad* or buxirwaa name or in any other manner that . 

1 it 1 '! ♦« n 'V «* "*«n fd »if h I hnwll. htrTttll, Of IffWT of 'he 
l'nitn.1 S«.itm Kuvrrnmfrit, or of any state, or civil servtre roirjo^oiori, 

1 M h is affiliated with *ir otherwise connected with public or pnvat* 
m-Ii*mhi* of chiif italilr iir«antul ion <ir any ouMk' tw private umvrnuly 
roli<Kl' itt fithrr instttution til h^Hrr Irarnmg. 

ir i It an frr»pbvmrnt atrnrjr or that rt » an *mp*oymrnt ajnt of 

author'Tril Iramitii fwilpty for another indut'ry or o*mbrr <M such in 
rtmfi^ , <ir o'hfrwrar oVrrpltvriy roorea! the fart (Hat it is a arho-il 

3 M a ni-iol cundori* ita instruct ion wholly by corraapoftovncr or 
)xmt^ ttody. jf|f*/ «r-d ron*<>iruoua dwkwurr iwk.u b» madv n imrr^ 
dtalr ronjunt(M>o *<th tu tr*d> or buiin«H namr th^t it u a tcmpon- 
'Vivf>or homr study yhoot No school rondurtiai rta inatructwn wholly 
hi rtwrrtp ^nrirncr or Komr study shatt u» thf- words "collaw*" or "uni- 
vmuty" in ron^uhrtxtn with its n*«o# This ml* shall SMit apply to Lhoasj 
srhiHih aporovrd prior to Stplrmbf* I, 1973 

lltaorf ' * Ks*t*rr llMWhf ItTJ hla SS4 ** I I 71 

t 4K k HI M»*f rprrpralaisaa W r nrw t uiw/t ■/ orrrfwItBtsaf *r ajv 

Iffff.-^ t ' A wrw»>i »hall n*>t marr?r*wnl dirrctly or indtnir'iy thrri- 
lrn( ■• n;\i'r»f <>( any approval tnr k hotrt may havr rerctvvd frtiTv t itaisi 

lUvW^r. N«nt*br f* N. »W 
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Afrnry or thr rstml nr n tttihr of ils arnvditalHin by a nalKitutilr t***m 
rsi/iM artrnlli inw .itp'ni'y. i* «finriptMi. 

<?i A arhont ahall not m f sk ismi M tlsat H haa swaps* miJ hy — y M 
ml m utatr *f*»ry tf sue a *aprov»J not ta» naatsH ^ nraiyatK- * 

1 1» sr hoot's farimna. rowrssaoi aapti aitani. and a«aas Icalswi of dsrwr 
(•vb ajad tnjtnirtiodaf frw*u*i Mi Sfhool ssaal bm sipi i saaini t a* 
or natur* of surn approval. s«d sap athovl os H* fkfavtt ahasl a4wtav or 
imply thai the afhooi m r*comm#pdi'd or MdurawdT ay tha board If 
Mrrrnrw si mad* to thy Approval f tvt* hy tH* hoard, tan tjftnaJ rafar 
rnrv ahall <mJy md, "Approvfd by tar State of WttrwiHa ICdsiratKKaa) 
A jvpixjyal Hoard " 

(3t A srhool ahall bat iipis a siit dsrartly or by M sspssf a tjoss that atu 
oVnts aufTCPjafipHy tomplrtoit a ran or protrv* of Matnartioa may 
traMfar rrwdtt thrrrfor to an arrrwdrt#M mat rtirt mo of hifhrr rdurattow 
unina asv-h is in fart trw 

1 4 1 A srhool tthall nc. ro proas at dwwtry or by waphcavtioa tha>t s murw 
<jf matrurtmn has bran rpprovtd by a paflaruW mdhastry, or that m* 
rrwfut compiriinfi 'hrrrof ouahfta* th* st udrat for adwiaaiaa to » labor 
union pit similar oraanttatKHi or for thr rar^ipt of a atat* or federal h 
t-i-nw to crtUln loiwi oalraa aura ■ thr fart 

1 6 A srhool shall not rrpraarnt shrrclly or by MMpocauoot tr at rta 
rouraea are re ^u twrnandad by eorattosioJ roumaalmi. hajb i»r»j«*h r mi 

X, edoeat tonal organ tsat ions, asapl oj n w t s fsa c i n . or Baraabsii or 
ass of a par'irular md taatfy. or that it has b**a taw awhjart of uaaohr 
iu H laptimoniab or ynd u ipstnenU from f u r ma r at a don U or anyort rsar 
kinkraa «urh *» the fart Toatimontaaa or rtvhirawaaenta wh»rn do oc4 *tru 
ratety roaWt mrrwnt pmcticea of th* school, or current coadttme* m tm 
pkiymafit opportuartias in the industry or or*-upM»oa to wharh the train 
injt pmatna, sho* L W not bo used 

n-^ r> tu»w n mi m. sm -» i.i n 

KAl 4 M Mtaa^arr a ajotaibSB of saHlhSra. oor*res. gwsBrawaiaa of m 
ab ariora atatoa ' 1 1 A arhool ahall not mwt + f»wm a t daortty or <nd> 
m tty m any manner thr Stat, lormtion. faciNtaw or oqai p nas nl of its 
wnoril or the somber ar odtaratnanaJ qufrlssVat taoo of rU Inruhy and 
othvr prraonnel A arhool ahaH not; 

' s 1 Use or refer to aVtioaasI orpksutattoa 6r*mtm* or mooHjoO) (rtwa or 
make any r?prswont*tton wbirh tua the tendency or enpartty t» maoe*d 
u drrrivr jtudrno o* proapertrre students, as to thr siso or tifiporunre 
of iU achoo'. its divisiona, farulty. paraonaH, or oaVhaev or in any other 
material reapnrt 

'bi Miarep /a a e nt dinrtly or indirectly the scat, important*, bcatto* 
rurilitsm. or equipment of the arbooJ thrpufh use of pliotonrnpha, iUua 
irattona. or any other drpeftioao tr eatakaeji. advert lejenaen La, or other 
pfomotvuta 1 mntartais. 

ir' Rjpr m. it that the arK',, wna, oporatao or Saapon saas a dorm* 
tor y eating, o* other living ifi-ut r«*d*l*m* unlrm awra w thr fart 

d frabely or derwptivwry • (he kwatmnor kv it tone a< "hr^ 

its rout-ara will he mnnix-t«-i' 
n^pmm okwpw'w I ana MS 
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It) Krpment directly or indirectly that certain »r.,:ividoabj or fiiwi 
•■I iruliridiialiar* buia fid* working member* of its faculty, w are mrm 
larsuf its advisory board, ur have played an active part in tlw i>rc|i,-tr;i 
Hor< uf til imUuc Ihjn notlf? lalt, unk^ssorh * th* Inct. <tr niuhrmwiil trt 
Any manner, directly or by implication, the estenl fir nalur* J. th* asso- 
ciation of My pocaoa with Ult school or in* taim offered 

: th* nature and *»t*nt of amy personal .ruin*, turn, 
"i, or other attention it will provide for iU students 
i or after eamptetion of a course 

(2) A school . K »U not rfpnml directly or Indirectly the; it ie * non- 
profit organisation unites it has secured atatua ea a non-profit orgamxa- 
Inm from th* United State* internal rf»^ut service 

(3) A echuol ehnll not falsely c '.ceptively r* present that a court* 
baea recaatly rs vised, or that it haa *i rvvsMoo system or arrvice. ji muv 
represent ia any bmmt, iU (aciiitiea, pracadurae. or ability U» keep a 
course current, 

NPHf o e-*wur u w« ira h* in. #* i i-tj 

SLAB 4 «6 M Swear ***B4*4*ae «f *«re*a>eei eaalificaim *r bat ha 

1 1 1 A at* huul shall not marrprwrn the nature or *it*nt of any prtrcgui 
arise it haa t bunhsd (or anrolimant in a co\aj*e or program of instruc- 
tion It ehaJi ot: 

(») rieprwaaat tl a court* » available only to I hoar Kevin* e high 
arhool dipionu or other specific educational Qualification!, unless tht tale 
lilad to a 



pereooa po*eeaing teneraJly acceptable evt 
iifita, 



of such a course ia limiu 
pane* of aura a diploma or educational qua) 

;b> Rapreemt that r>nly those who make an accepts bw f rede or rom 
Plata s uccess/ ully a certain teat or caaminatroc. will be admitted, li m fee t 
enrplbponU are not thus limit** 

ir) Pabviy rpp r wa m t that it will accept for enrollment only * limited 
nuiabar uf person* ur ■ limited number of persona from a certain geo- 
graphical area 

(dt falsely r* pr*s*nt that applications lor enrollment will bo consid- 
ered for only a It mi tad period of time, or that th*y muat b* submitted by 
a certain data. 

iZt A school shall not falsely represent that tht bub of a high nhuul 
education or pmr training or etperienc* a not a handicap or impediment 
du) completion of a ^ ire* 



(!) A echuol shall andanvor to eetablien the qualificatn.ni which an 
applicant ahould havatoaeaimilateawcceeafuily thriubj*ci maltar of Ihr 
count Appltranta thou id be informed of I hear prerequiJitfv and tboee 
who are not ao qualified abould not b* enrolled (S*e a. EA B 6 04 ) 

ummy a -j— pa—aw, im. n+ m * 1 1 71 

RAM 4 Of IfeccpOvf aar W fia j iaaaa a, *rf rr*-* •* rr rtifiralr* ( I } A echuol 
•hall not vau* a detraa , dipioma. certificate of completion, or any OtH u 
mar of etmibv umpurt, which miaraprveenU diractly or indirectly the 
ubji. t matttr. aubatance ur content of the coune of atudy ot any other 
ruin i*l (art concerning th* cuurar for whnh it *a* aMirdad or th* ac 
cumpttahmtaij of the itodent to *hom it waA a*aided 

KfB*«T. H tw ai, two Nu m 
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e*a « 

( 1 1 A arhuul ehalt " ;H rav»c, gr*nt or »w»rd a barciikiui . .tic. t<«u -hi-luf 
or aaaociate d^aree mlbout prior author uation of the L j^rd 

(3; A aehool ahall not pier or confer a high school dipkHrui. 

( 4 ' A arhool ahall riot JLri high arhool rourara unlna nuch roorat-^ arr 
■ubatanttahv OQuivaktit to thooeolvrad by a reardvnt aacondar) arhoo*. 
and unit** tna itudant t» informed by m*an> of a tl>w and ronsp^M<»ut 
dwrkjaur* in vnting piior to hn .•*rollnimt. that th* arhool tanrnit gikir- 
an la* or otharwiar control th* rwognition whirh mil Iw a*i-ordi^l mm b 
Touran by inatitutioni of higher *duca(ton. othar school* or by prtn^ 
tir* *mploy*f». and thai to* degree to «rhl.-h auch course* arr recognized 
n a matter aotely within th* doer ion U those agencies 

HMwr l> Hi— aw, LVmtkrr IVTl N« >N ** t-t-TS 

( ^i 4 •? Drcrptii Hu>t prac.vea (li Drcettivk "iirxr syaniui' 1 aii- 
vwm n»iK0 The ua* of "hrlp wanted" or other ernployment columns in a 
newspaper or other publicstion to set in ttwrh with {*o*{H>rfiv* stuiknis 
in such a manner s* t« n>Dd aut-h orunuvrtitreluiknin „i| f , i rH> tfrhW \hM 
a job i' tigered u deemed a deceptive aalrfl fwactice, lnobtnunug k-adi tu 
proapactive students, a school shall not us* adverluetiK'nts or pr< ino> 
tional ma tana b which are etawified. designated or captioned. "Men 
wanted to train for . ", "Help Wanted'*, " Employment", ' 'lluii'»™ 
Opporlualtiaa" or b_ words or terms of aimilaf import, su as lo r*pr*xer.t 
directly or by ImplrcitKMi that employment a being ofivred, 

(2) Blind ajrvutTismc The use of "blind" advrrtiHrnwnt^ or viln 
literature to attract prospective Xudentr when suvh advrrliwmcnti or 
literature fail torn forth that rouraeiof mitruction or other edocattunat 
serviree are being offered for sale n deemed s deceptive and u *fair tr»U* 
practice. 

(3) r ALf»a asrHESSNTATiOM an to RAKMiNijs. The mating of false ur 
daceptiv* statements or representations or any statnnent or representa- 
tion which has the tend, icy or capacity to misleud or d^rivr ntudcnl.*. 
proapettiveatodenU, or the public regarding actual or »*i>l>,A^ i-arnmm 
or opportuiitiei in any vocation or Arid of activity n an unfair trade 
practice It rt) unfair and deceptive practir* for a at luml or |M>r<«in »ul ill 
to thba rule to represent or imply in ad vert band or otherwise Out perama 
employed in a particular position earn a stated sulary or iiKome or that 
peraona completing the training course will earn ilic Ntati il Hilary or wi> 
come or "up to" th* stated salary or income unW-w 

ial The sabiry or income a e^ual to oe less than thr avrrage nlary of 
pet^oru employed Irt than & years in the indiraled and th* ad- 

vertuement or reprraeniation »tstm tit* baav lor iskul.it urn o( the aver- 
age salary or income: or the adverttarment or rrpm-riUlmii fuir? the 
basis for calcubition of the salary ttated and also dwluarft the wwriifr 
salary or income of parsoni employed leas than & years in thr indKsKK' 
poaition and, 

(b| I. The adveriuemerit i»r rrprewntat«on tinttt rlear/p and ron.t|>Ku 
oualv that no guarsntee i* made tliat s person who purrha*-i the ad»rr 
uwd servicei will earn the«ut«d salary or income, unless th* guarantee 
ts actual'" offered by the school. 
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jUriiiU IrV -him! will urn the -iljtrd iUlarv irf llWfJtte 
*»Onn li* »w>Hiirig n( tbu rut*' 

!4. MtHRttfRtiKllNTATIiW Of OPfORTUNITr. The making of false, un 
t n-f . f* irrcept ivf si alemrnls <* represent at ions or any statement or ep- 
rrw-nlatmn whtrh has the tendency or rapat try to mislead or deceive stu> 
(b'nli, proapcrdve students, nr the pubhr regarding afty opportunities in 
any vocation nr Md of activity a* a result of th* completion uf any given 
room- of instnkMta.n educational service it an unfair and deceptive 
trade practice. Whenever reference u made to a num in account mi or 
l*w, there moat be affirmative disclosure of th* fart that th* successful 
rorfipb-t KH> of the course w»M not entitle the ltudent to take th* Wwron^ 
,im (T A i i.>miruttt»n i* the Wisconsin riar eiami nation 

i 5 ) A school shall not deceptively designate or refer to iU Saint rev»- 
tentative* jtirt solution as "registrars", 'counselors'', "advisors", or by 
WiWtU of iimiLr imiMHrt or misre|F*eaent in any olhw manner, th* tttlvs. 
fjiulififjiiiin^ training, e iperirnee or status of iti salesmen, agents, em 

(iln'i'j. iw ulhvr rp|irvwnl alive*. 

> n i In obtaining Wads to prospective students, a school shall not rep re 
vni (Kit it « riHidortthM a talent hunt, contest, or similar t«st. unless 
aim h t* the Ij* I jntl ftmh representation it accompanied by a clear and 
i i.rnpirilon* itiw kittirr of th# industry rn*mhrr'A nam* and address »nd 
I he (art that il 11 a school if such is not apparent from its nam* An indus- 
try rnrmttrr which conduct* a tal*nt hunt, contest, or similar lest among 
t hr prowcl i vi- Mi > dents should keep accurate records concerning thf r*> 
solu thereof 

( 7 1 A wrhont shall not us* any photograph. cjI. engraving , or illmttra- 
ihin in catalogs, sale* literature, or otherwise m such • manner a* to con- 
voy a false impression v Lo them*, import bott. or loratH^n of t hr tchool 
or iU rqutpmrfit 

(fii FAiae ftr^ki9aCKTArioH« a* to th* artrrjaxr's oaLiCATiaw to my 
Th* makinf of faia* or deceptive atatementa or reprwntattona or any 
statement or representation which has the tendency to deceive L'udenta 
or prospective ttudenta retarding the amount or nature of the student s 
finanrul obligation to the srhool or |n third panies is an unfair trade 
practice Unfair trad* practices under this subsection shall include but 
not he limttrd to th* following 

in hum unfair trad* practice to represent in ad vert avng or other- 
wise that a student may "Train now. pay later" or make simttnr *ute- 
nvrnts unlra v«Kh reprewnt-ations actually d*vr:be a srhool policy of 
deferring th* tt'ident a oblicat^in until alt*r i he complef ion of training. 
>vk h repnmrntstKm* may b* used only wh*re the school will not collect 
frt>m the student or from a third part/ on the student ! behalf payments 
of tuition or frr* until the course of instruction has been completed by 
the itudent 

( b) ft u an unfair trade practice to reruns lit to the student that the 
student may withdraw from a course of instruction and owe no further: 
payments to the srhool or a third pwrty unless by the terms of the con-, 
tract i he student ! obls^l ions actually are terminated by withdrawal, or | 
ia misrepresent in any other manner the cancellation and sett lenient pol- 
ky of the srhool. j 

Wss aaw, M m i esja n , isSS h, m , 
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<f : It isan uiiUlf 1ra.Vprar. «wni fsbwly theiulU'*ol hi\*n 

culaids whh h may be availah- K./h in» mmrce so as to muir^l lh - 
htudmt about thf amount ol it-pay nwnts. in* schedule (or repaymetii^. 
or the source of the financial ^ d«; to obtain any form or document *h»rh 
must be submitted for the purpose of obtaining Dnencial aids if sucf torm 
or document o signed in blank by the student; or Lo reprsstnt raliwly the 
ei(*nt ol the 6nancial sids to which a student may b» entitled 

;d i II » an unfair trade prnctr U» make any ataiement or reprrsenta 
tion or suggest an/ art ion on th' *art of the student which tends to d> 
feat t he purpose of the 3-busince lay cancellation period prov ided for m 
■ h MM 5ur jflr olhrr "ttMillnf ■ f. ' cantdbtHin. <ir *BJrfii*tk>n |»rf««t 
pr(»vid^d for in fwlerai or aUlt I * «*guLdtion. 

I.Hterr « « H*lWl^ tl*t*l»IWf »m No ?a< •* i 1 Til tl lS HrrHr, Nnyrtrl^ 

MP t M hTeaaured diacksewrrs AH schools appn'ved by thr b-jard rrnrnt 
include m all advertisements and promotional material used in the date 
of Wisconsin 

1 1 1 Th* name and kicat»n of the srhool. 

1 2 The fi*ct that edncat tonal servir»s or vocal lonal iraiAihg art ( Je red 
>iir tl iKtt apparent from the conicit, 

3? Th* entire coat oi siKh training including for tuition, book*, 
supplies, «juipm*nt ( etc , if any reprewnUtmnn sre madr aa to the n*t 
of such training. 

<4 i Affirmative rttsrJoSurr thul any endomrments <»r r«-c<immendatM)ns 
are paid lentimomah if in fart surh tmlin^inials wrfe Siven for 
ronsidrratK^n 

Hm*H " ***** t»«*-»-» IW2, Nn 2S4 •# I I 7 I 

£48 *«♦ Defaiiiea w( araeei Within ch FAB 4, "sthool '. .inIrM 
otherwise specified, shall gnean the jrhool and itsofocrrs agent! ifpre 
srhtatives, and soliciton, 

Hm, ( I fUfiWv ItarvmWr 1*77 N. M 4 I HI 

KaB 4 10 Sahwiaaiasinwi *f Hsiw>b Any s*-h<*»! making any matefiai 
representation of fact must mamuin records ade^iwie m ubsUnuate 
that rt-i»fwnlaiKHi 

lltatirfy f, KrfWUt tUfwiihe*. IfTl W* HM #4 J 1 ?! 
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■ any day on which instruction is pruvidrd by tht 
school and to* student ■ srbedubd to sttend Holiday*, scheduled vara 
tion periods. Othw dayi on which instruction * r*4 provided by t,»t 
school, ami periods for which a student « grsnled a leave of abaebct *i* 
nut cLun day a. 

(2) Combination court* o/ instruc'^nn' - ihui a course of iiutruction 
which ronaavU of both correspondence ha»oi and reaident rlaaan- 

(3) "Corrwpvndvnct count of instruction" means a count of i run rue 
tion which consist! solely ot correspondence basons. 

Ml "Hours* of instruction of end on s bason-toy bosun but* ' mean* » 
resident conn* of instruct ion in which the student ii not required to com 
piste s flied number q! bason* or cleans*, but b instead required only to 
complete thoa* lassnm niraeaary to attain tha a* lib and knowledge not 
senary for the objective of tht court* of Inttruc tion 

(6i "Course of instruction with s (bed clssa erhtdob" roesna a rm- 
dent court* of instruction in which tha totsJ length of the course of irv 
■truttion u fixsd by ths school and wh*h doss not meet ths enter is fur a 
courat of instruction without 1 filed eJaaa sebedub- 

|6i "Gouna of instruction witi out s ftied class srhedufc" mrsns a re si - 
dent count of instruction whirh Am not hav* nrtriw dstm ii*r I hr »r; 
of chases Of for traduction, or in which students srs not provided with a 
prearranged srhedufc for the count of instruction, anil m which the li»t;il 
cuat of tht rourss of instruction may be determined st the tint* tA Hie 
student's enrollment bee* use the total length of th* course of instruction 
if 6sed by tha school. 

(7) "Enrollment agreement" meana a document by which a vtuoVnt 
contracts to enroll in a count uf instruction offered by a school 

i8> "Knrullmtnt applicst ion" mtans a nun-contractual document by 
which a studant applies lot ndmiaawii to a course of instruction oflered by 
a school 

19) "Sequence of courses of instruction" mentis a series of Courses of 
instruction through which a student may progress to attain * ufiglr ucru- 
pat ions I or vocations! objective A seminar of baa than 20 hours fur the 
purpose of p sparing a person to takes licensing examination is not con- 
sidered to be part of a sequence of courses uf instruction 

1 10) "Term" mesne a regularly established division of thr school yt*r 
which ■ from 10 to 19 week* long. 

< II > "Total cost of th# count of instruction" rrwan* tht sum of ill 
charges made by the school lor tuition, books, materials, stijiphei and 

tUivi.** Hown»\wi IMfe, No 3Vi 
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any other charges made by the school which art- roamed In I* |mm1 l»y 
the student as th* result of enrollment in a specific course uf instruction 
Room and board charges snail be included m the total i»*»t thr Cmirv 
of instruction only if th* schoikt mium* the student I" utilise r«wiu or 
board (ac ib ties provided by the school, 

( 12> "TotaJ coat of the term" means the sum ul alt vnargvn made hy th<- 
school lor tuition, bjona. mater lab. wppliesand any other charges nuJr 
by thr schuof which ar* required to be paid by th* student as tht rrsult ul 
tnrollment for a apeeioc term, bui it duen not include a onr-lime appbea 
tni. fa* not exceeding S3Q or a term regulation lee not cscred.ng Y2\i 
Room and board charges shall be included in In* totsl cost «l the Urrn 
only if the school requires the student In otlltas room or bva/d lacihiH-^ 
provided by th* school. 

in*«*tr Cr H*wm* tfexMiwf is«s. No ass. rt i.isi 

K'AB SM Earsftmrai afiecmeBtt* (s 38 M (71 if) S(^l-» I All enroll 
ment agreemenU used by a school shall contain in* full .wui| 



. ^nd address of thr srliwl. 



tZ) C» vanlcunspicuouadiarlosurr tnal Iheenrollniint aari-emeiit n 
s legally ainding rontract upon acceptance ol the MuuYnt t»y thr « Iv<kiI 
unless the student cancels the enrollment agreeim'nt Juriiij tht 3-bu*i 
ness-day cancellation period; 

U) Disclosure of th* 3^businrts day cancelUtion pnvil* go 

14) Th* tola! cost of therourse instniciion, or. if ll*- school cM^tM ' 
apply tht refund provisions o! a KA U 7 07. the tnUl t >nt uf ilMFlermand 
any application snd rnvt ration l^-s winch *ie r, quinl to U ujhJ. 

1 6 » The nam* of the course of inatrucl»on, a ibw:r ipl ion .if t he anirai- uf 
instruction or a reference to the specibv' page in the arh«K>l caul** or 
bulletin on which s description may be foun'i. the numipt *h r«iiirn «i 
rlaaarouin instruction in a ri»«ttk-nt rturtr <J iitstru* turn. On 1 niiinln ■; i»f 
lessons in » ciirre.^ptiiidence ruurie of inatructMiii iiiul tlw m.mU-r uf i i,t 
responrience leasons and the number uf huun uf fLwfuoiu inxtrwiion m 
s combination course tA instruction, 

(8) Whether the school oflrn any placement or Ml t|iloy merit rounvl 
service, and the nature and entem of thr servKe. 

(7) The school's refund ifohcy. 

(8 1 Disclosure that refunds nwmp as the ii-iult tit *(ihJr;i*al or <ln 
missal alter the 3 tnumrf il<>y caiu'elUuun |m-»nm| ttull l«- -iMiir *.ih.f, 
30 calendar days after the uliool dwnusscs tin uludt in or revtivcs notnv 
of withdnwsl; and 

(9) Uisrlosure of each «»f the following that are a(i|»ropnstr to the 
cuutse of nv>lr\*etK>n fur t*hK'h the enrol Irru-nt asMt-mmt i*j used 

(a) Fur a course of in^iuclnm with a ftstil fla.tH vlwihih*. ur f.»r tin 
resident portion i>f S com' nation tuur» »f instruclliin. that * student 
who doe* nut attend ehviAri (or a period ul 10 ronwxutivt clais days ..ml 
who dort nul sivt tht vluml, pri»>i tn ur dorine, that tni««l, iin ex|ilan.'i 
tion rrfarding the sbwn<es iscunsideitd to luvt wilhdrafn flum nrh^ii. 

Kr«i*Uf. Nhltbff tSNS Ho J'J4 
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r,«.r* of mitrm thin <JithI on » tt^NOh by-h-saof, baam, that A 

of «0 ronam.t iv, .--h-mUr day, and -^^^X™ m^C^ 5 
of H<irm* th*t pm«d. *n mplanation "bout th* abernce* n™*^ w 
kivr *ithilrjwn from arhon); 

if, For a HtrrMpoo^nrf w.«r» of instruct™. or for tH* «™^^ 
imU prm* .^n»mU» tl o n course of mstruciion tber .^drn who 

™ m V. iur.mil ■ k»on for ■ prrmd of on* year and who dor* inot I vr 

in^tltvily w,»n*l.l.Trti 1m luivr withdrawn from vh<x>l 

™y lM r an inrntlment application in hen of en rnrdlmmt agreemrnt 
{?) |f a an mmliiwM »ppl»ret.on. lb* arhooi «U»o* <* 

t>.,il,-t.n ih.ll contain, m addition to thr information reuu.r*! by a. EAB 
2 05 (1 ' f>. t hi lolkiwing 

: j The afldrnw o< 1 he arhool. 

h , Wither lh# srhooi ofen any placement or employment ™»e! 
scfvK-f. and the nsture and eitent of the wrvice; 
in The school*! refund policy, 

,d) nwrkwore that rrfund* owing as Lh* ^^k^KetlS withm 
m ,«al aftrr ihf I buiinnMUr cancellation period ah*ll b^rnadt within 
Mraiidar «*y* aftar.hr at hoot ' *« *«<*™t or rec.v. , nonce 
c>f withdrawal And 

(*) Hiarloaure of <* tb* following that *r* a^proprifcU to the 
cirif TnTn.ci.on lor whKh thr tntatof or bulletin m inwd: 

t {.or » roorsr nuitrwctior. *ith a filed ?hw irhrdiil* ^ 
r„.d*nt portion ol * combing «^ of ^■"^^"Sl'd? 
who dor* r.ot atund cla» for a P*nod of 10 "^^^"^ 
.ho not *>vr th* arhool. nrwr U> « durtn« *^?^'f™ iSS 
t Inn rrfardmp t W abafnen » coM.*,r*d to havt withdrawn Irom arhool. 

2 For a mora* of maWtw* wit hoot a DX^^«»-dv.^ « 
a^raf of ir^tniCt«n o»#Tfd on i k^b«-*™a h«»a. »f ™^ 
•hodort rwrt iitrnd claaan or uttha* inatruc tional fa^ihtw for a jimod 
5 wtSJSlIvi cat^dTdav, and ^JrFl^Z^S&S to 
,^ dunnp thai r*nod. an npian.tKm about t h* ibanvw * con*id*r*d to 
havr wttbdrawr. from athooh 

3 Tor a co™po*d*not cour- ol i**n*ci«*J* /r/.^^rnTwM 
oVnrr portion of a comh^^tion omirw* of mat rm-ln*> that ■ *™JJ ™ 
T£ noTWbmu a k»nn for a par^odolon* yw imhI ^ doaanot gjjj 
tK^whool. Prx* to or duriff that pjrnod. an "P*£™ rVf * Hmi ^ 
mattivitV .iroittidarH to havr wtthdrawn If 'fl arhool, 

Mw, r, Ib^.PnpM, tM •• I- 1« 

r.AR 8 « Carrawthwi arMlr|r M 61 < " » O- SUU > 0 » -ud*nt 
ahiH havr thr r^ht to CAfvrrl an mroHment appltc»tiof» or rn/ollmrta 



kat* 

urwitrflt for a rourar or cout* of inatniction not mrmpud by aub 
(10 j. until mrfrnahi of tht thifd buatnaaaday aadaunrd by ». 421 30i <fi 
fiUU.. a/trr rarrtpt of notic* of acrwpianrw. 

( 2 i ^wooopina ' f a typad or printed notice ol thr eancrUitmo pnvilnr 
shall b« ff:v*n to thr audtni The nottcr m*l; 

(, , Br pnntrd in tapitaJ and towwrraar hHlrraof not tm than 12^>oint 
hotdfarr typr; 

( b) Appw undrr th* conapiruou* caption: "CUSTOM RR'S RIGHT 
TO CANCEI/': 

Id Read an folk>w« 

(mlrr datr of trana»rt»n) 

You may eancrl (hi* ti«»ttion, without any prnahy Of >b)ifa 
tion. within thr** buatnea* daya frou thrabovrdatr Saturdaya, 
Hundayi and holidayi am not buaihaa* daya. i 

lr you cancel, any property traded in. any Daymen ta mad* by you 
under thr contract or a*Jt, and any nefntiabb inatrurnenu tie- 
rotrd by you will be returned within 16 buatnraa day* following 
rrmpt by the arller of row canedktwn aottea. and any aacunty 
intrrevt a-iaint out of the traJianction will he canerikxl. 

If you cancel, you nraat maka nvailabkr to th* arltrr at row rwn- 
drnce. in anhatanttaJry aa good condition aa whew received, any 
mode drlivered to you under thai contract or amir: cr you may, if 
you wah ( eompry with the inatmctwan of the at law r*fardin« tht 
return ahipaaent of tht (anode at the atller ■ trpennt and rtafc 

If you do male th* foods available to the wthw and th* arlhw dot* 
not pick them up within 20 day* of the date of row notice of «an- 
ctUatton. you may retain or dtapoe* of the foodi without any fur 
ther OQawnttcm. 5 

T*> unc*t thi» tranaacijon, mail or deliver a aifhrd *nd dafrd c«py 
of thin cancellation notice or aity other written notxrt, or wnd t 
trlrfram to 



(name of nller) 

at . — — — — 

(addreea ol arltrr'a place of buitnon* 1 

not Uti-r than midnight of . 

(aatrl 

Note: Purchase of educational goods and arrricea ofered by a 
■chool it deemed to take place when written and final wxwptancr » 
communicated to the student by the school. If the representative 
who enrolb you m authorowd to grant written acceptance at tht 
time you enroll, and does ao, the eancellation period ends at the 
time aptciied above. If you bar* not been accepted in writing at 
thr time you enroll the cancellation period dow not end until mid- 
night of the third huainaei day after the day you rtcetve written 
scceptanct by certified mail from the at hoot, 
pug** . He vn ea w, tan, Na aw 
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(Daio) 



(Buyar'i Sajnalure) 



(Buyar'i No 



» Print) 



<9»reat A&irem) 



(Cfty, 91*14, Zip Coda) 

i whore Uur ftudant to trantad written acctp- 
alioa, tha achoof ahalfatnd to inch atudtnt 



(I) Exeapt t* thootc 
Uj» at tho tona of anplkall 

wrtuaa Mtki vaom tht aoeaptonot of tha atiittat br the kM. Th» 
aotkaof atjon pi ap c o ahall ba ntat by imtH ad Mttl Notka of aeoaptonca 
to it mu d ramtrad by th* atodant upon attomptod dativary by tht 
Unfttd Btatot poptal tarrka at tha addiam ***** by tht atodant U tha 



(4) Tha a md an t may eaaoaj aa anrolhnant oPPlkatMO or aarolHnant 
■fiw uwn t dorian lha I ho ainam da y parted by dtttvtring or maUinf ■ 
anjnad wrHton antko to tha achoof at tha adoVtpj a* tart* fa tha notka of 
oanralmthm arMiaaa ~ 

(ft) TW hotkt of cnncallnilan ariTttont required by aub. (2) nhail ba 
aCtothad to, and anally dotocbabb from, tha narnllantat application or 
tfiraUawat ayataaam II tha aapftcntkn or ajrwawt b) oompktod by 
Um aiudamt to tha naiann of a achool raproatatatWa. If a acboo* repra* 
atnUUre to not aremwt at tha 'torn tha atadaait eomptotaa tha appHeatmn 
of aa/Mnaant, tha aatka of omotlmttoo privitoat ahall b* atto'^ to. 
and aaaUy dattchahlt frota, tha vrtttoa aotko of aooaptoact aaat by too 
achool 

it> If Ua aatiaa of cnncofbtton prirttoft required by avb (2) W not 
dWnntd to tha atudaat at tha Uma apatifttd In aub. t ft >. lha tuna alkowtd 
foe cojamimtkn ■ aatoadad until inMntoht of tha third bm day af tar 
Uw day on which tha adttol I umJahaa tha atodaat with tha required ao- 
tkn of i aaanmuton prhrUaga. 

(7) Naikoof amutUatkai, K pvim by noil, to daamad to ba fi«n wbtn 
H to anataaartid not totar thaa tha third buainam any altar tha day on 
wbka tha atudaal renaieaa writta* notka af aecaptonca. A achool may 
not require that a atodaat mailing aotkt of ratreltotioc mod audi aotka 
by oarttftod ar raftotorad mail. 

(I) Notka of eanroftotkai aaad not taha any particular form, and u 
tuictont V ft mdkntot by any manna a written aaproatooa of tha inten- 
tion af Urn ateaunt to aaooal tha aajoitoaaat appfaUoa or anroUowitt 



(•>T%a 



c^iaviatkNiaad 
pay aay wa 

(16)TktoNctkM ttoU 
vtrucUm for w Kith tha 



•halt. vMJtoa It toatoaaaj doyi aftar racairtoaj aotka of 
i tha atodaat, maha aay refund ovtoa aa a revolt of tha 
arraap tor a toriotoatka of tho i ta daa t 'i obitojatk* to 



not b* cotiatmad to apply to aay coura* ol in 
totaJ coat of tha coum of iaatmetko to tojp than 
Pap— r Hi mon, >am m 
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1160 and which to offared to toa than ft ctom dmy% proviikU that the 
aaurw of toatnwtian to net on* of • aaaoanca of coww* of iaA/oet ion . 

an. Wipto M . te—jtor , lant. n. m. «t M4I 

KAV ftJft Ctohno *M drfwn. (a M.ftl (7) <d). 8taU. Hi) Rrery ^ 
aifnaa of an awvlumnt aaretmant tohaa it tybtod to all ctoima and <J* 
faaaat of tha atodaat or iM c caa» r i in intaraat under tht tnrolimtnt 



it) No athooi may anttr nto any anrollniMt acrrewm in which Um- 
atodant »a!raa tht rtojht to aaaart agatoat tht achool ar any *mm»r* any 
ctoim or dafanae tht atndaat may ha^a atainat tht arhuof arwnp undrr 
tht tnroltoatnt aajaaaaont. Any prorUofi in aa torourntnt agreamrnt by 
wbkh tht atodant nareoa to a wairer to void. 

(I; (a J No aehool may uar » promtoaory not* or inatrumenl. other I fur. 
a chock, untoan U banra tht folloiriaf atotarotflt in cof)nutinp bo( Uare 
tvpa: Thia to an tarolJmtnt aaTtooatnt inatrumtivt and to non Moi ^bk 
E»*ry hoMtr tohm ft aub)aet to all othar ctoima and daftnan A iht 



tb) Compltonet with re^viremonti of fadtral and f ate utalulrt, tnu 
btiona and mtoa tovarnina tht form of not tea of pmrrvativn of cvnwm. 
are' ctoima and dtftnaaa ahall ba daamad to aniaify tto <-voyiremtnU ut 
par. (a). 

■a. a m to w. p — ■>■, mat n» am. «■ ) i^j 
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PLACEMENT SERVICES 



MM • Mi i.tm-fi aha^apwr , Th* pi n l i m it nwthod* Mm thambjof 

the pUrffmut fnftrtu* lit tht pntraU ichool. Tht otftr ttl > L enwti nr- 
vkm la ■! intent* m optional but wh*n madt, standard* <W porfflraajw* 
ma IK* port of the ichool will bt iwouirtd 

MinwT d H tpm »r, \\*r w m*m. »t7t H+ 1*4 4 I I -TO 

Y.kH • •? M»ni«*a» re*a*Mt«ia. WHm * ph— t atrrtoa M ofarod 

or advert hail by * Khaof. the folkrwiaf minimum rvqwtovtwwU mtatf b* 

( 1 1 Student rtfmk muK rtauK from dbvrt contact bi*n« the 
■rfaml pJurnwitt wrytct and proapecti ampJuyar rip m inlittm A 
I li i frf rmatnyrra ii»en iraduaiei in and by ttatW will not b» co nain w ed n 

pUl'VJT*?flt irrvtr* 

i2l (kxumrnlrd evident* of etudtnt raferraa mutt b* maintained and 

■fomW ■fwlud*. but nut br limited to tht foHowtng : 

f«) NtimW* <rf rWrrrmb by company per individual ttodeM. 
( b > Th* retuk* of reftrrnJt. 

(f) Pinal placement or other diapoettion (when tha information ■ 

available I. 

(4) Phtobi of graduate* paced. 

V»AR A 4tt Hfaraf^arf ttara^nriataratiftf nf ptec^^Bcvi avcrtu? Fvp0YatHMslfcMiiBV 
( I ) No communkalMMa. tit her oral or written, bit wm athooj i ■prmen- 
Ut>v«9 «nd proapecti** etudent* ahall Mat* or imply >ob guamiiUov aa a 
mult of any abetment mnha of er*d. 

(3) It muat bt made chmr to th* etudent that tba a aaimin l airrfc* 
provided by the athool u offered to him e* aa aaaataact tat wufcmy out 
hv piaevment, but it not offered at an atiumntion of the riepo i en w Hty 
Tor finding tn» student a job. 

hm_t o - i 1 • p— x>. i*n m* aw <e m ti 

KAH • *4 rttirhmm W h aiaiti a echo*! knvwt or baa man** to haw* 
that i prospective mudttrt It unlikely to aa u ia f aHy r. neat am a aaurat of 
vmnctnm or a unHkery to amHfy far eaiamj moat la tat vocaUoa or 
btid for which th* irahiba|it dafbpad to prtpar i a ntatbait. Udtjart . 
musi bt aaVmatWtty dttcloaaJ to Unt proaportiv* atadoat. If a pfMBat* ' 
UwMudwt wpra—aa d— to to ■arofl aitar aaab dbjea—ra« adaakiaaaT 
m«r h* obUkwd by tht afbooi A vaMd dkelaiwor aVaM only ooaaM of a 
auttmant. aiparataty a%n«d by th* atodmt, that th* a t i it at a rally 
aware that it m unlthtly h* or th* wtll b* nhhj to wi ntafitlry m aaj l i t i Uw 

> pj- Mi Mim. tan. »* att' 

l 
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vt |ftWM»IM ^ M ... . 

anil 

eoarat of batmcUo* and/or fufty a war* of Um aaaroaabUity or tmooaa 
bibty tbat ha of nh* wtn qaaof y lor Maatoyanaat la Um voaatioa or laM 
for which tat eoant wot dtalgaad to nropari tht atadaaL 

hi i ry O a«pMw tHaathw. rtra. MMd i-m 

laJ Ml ateaJafM advbavy tarrbam (1) Wfeaam a aabaal aflan 
mpluj wan oanaaalbaj or a^ataaaat aa rtottaat amatJatta* aaaawai 
rwaawaaatat t of a. KAl Ml or hnaabai aaaatvyataat i t f uiah aat Cat 
rtaok of dbatt **a <4-tt b*taa*a th* aeaaai aajdiiaaj tc<l ■ > taaa byar r aa- 
raatata^rvai. aach oa^aalnaj dbaM oaty b* danBaatad at 'Baaahryaiaat 
AoSrhwry StrthBaa." 

it) Watarrar a ataaal makm raftraaot to Mt ^Bavitywat Adrterr 
fhyvkaa.' ilrwitrivtolaf laa^i that any ataaaii ra/arraa art aot baotd 
on dlraot oaatact ai rta>drad, 

awvr o aaaaw. D— war im. k* aa ai t '-tt 
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MSWMUS 
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KAI 1 



. ■ **r* 

f.A% 7 SS ^<*' ^ UMKW" * 

rtmOM wktt* **** t»V* rtM* 
*kw*.k* tM *rt Imimv 

th*. II ew *»r* 

k*l 7 *1 PVt-J rtfuMl t* fMMM>t 

nwH at hmUwim* P»r» *r» 
4.4*4 I W mm* Urw 

Cab 7 ti Ptweeeyaf ss* *»ie<is*e. Hi U fhsil b* the polio of thr 
board to spprov* only tnoae school* which publi*h and adhere to refund 
provisions which ar* designed to improve the educational qua lily of the 
school and art bawd upon sound educational, as well a* e^onum*:. 
principle*. 

12) The refund standards required by Urn rule are based upon the** 
principles. 

la) The purchase of educational opportunity to learn through any 
course of instruction a dtl«* ent from wy other kind ** purrhaa* because 
of t\* number erf intangible* and unknown* invoked m education As s 
result it u common thttHudenUn^kt numerous false rtarta in their 
educational programs. The*. sUrta are to some **F™J^£*** 
Ihrouih good counatling It n important, however to preaervt for the 
student the right to s change of mind < recog nit ion erf a fsUt start ) wit h- 
out too seriout a penalty, sine* this action itsetf may be important in the 
student's growth, maturation and hsarmng- 

i bi It is the raaponsibility of the school, through pre-enroltment coun 
seimi to mass reasonable certain before enrollment u completed that 
tbt student ha* the ability U, pro* from Us* course ' 
consideration. In making a determination regarding the student t sbility 
to pront (mm s course of instruction, a school may apply criterte such as 
•dursTionAj bsc aground, success as a high-school or post 'N»«<h»( 
student, nraclicai experience in a related sctivily. physical abi'ity to en- 
m the type of employment lor which the course of mslrucuon is 
represent** to prepare student and results of s vsIhJ q.uslu>i.«g t*tt. 

(c) Since it u the responsibility of the srhool to select iU studenti care- 
fully charge* to the ■tudent upon cancellation or withdraws! before I he 
course of irutmction begin* should be a imaller portion of the wul cost 
of the course of induction thsn upon wUhdiaw*! alter partial 
cum pie (ton. 

|U|iM«r Nsv«t»* Ike* N» ^1 
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id) After the ctnirse of mttruction a begun, thr stuik'tit i n-sptMiniliil- 
it v lor progresi inrfeases with the paMage of time end the rumplrtKin of 
work If it IS fair totkpect thearhuul toselert vtuoVhbicurffully, it is fuir 
tftiaumini competent mntructiOn) to espect the imhvKiuiil «(uifc'n( (u 
War increasing re*pvrt»iliility for progress. (Airthermore. tliearrMMil'n in- 
vestment in the studenti learninf increasei as the ntudent |rroftr«nM-i. 
and fair and ethical refund standard* should encourage the school to in- 
vest generously in the mil ruction of continuing students with alternate 
safeguard pf that investment. Consequently, the refund standard* <rf tins 
rule permit an ever Inner portion of the total cost of the course of in- 
struction to be charged a* the student progresses through the course of 
instruction. 

llMiarr Of ftMiMrt, t>*f#mtor l*?Z N* 7*4 r* I I T*. en K^mu-, lw,r*U+. IWW 
N« sat. ft 1-J4I 

F.AB 7 12 DelniiiesB. Th* definition* in ■ t,A B 5 01 shall aUu apply to 
this chapter 

:iww; Ci Kffwtrr, Urtmhr, («t N» *W. H 1 IS! 

KAB 7 M KeU refsml A school' i refund policy shall prirvidr lor s full 
refund of all money paid by the student if: 

( I » The student cancels the enrollment aerteirvrtit or rnrolliucnt appli- 
cation within 3 business day* under i KAB 6 04 

(2» The student accept waa unouaiibed. and thr st hool did nut se- 
cure a disclaimer under i. EAB 6 04; 

(3t The student » enrollment wan pnjcurrd m the ri-sult irf any mivrp- 
resenlations In the Mriltvn nutter iab uat*d l>y Ll>e *.U,*A itt m ur.il repre- 
senutions made by of on behalf of the scfwtul. 



HMWf (> KelVXM l>M*ff.bw 1*71. Ho »4 *f I I H,.^p. 

""**. N* »**.*• I I*/ 
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KAH 7*4 Ne rt-lawd m cpmiwi mt ie«imf lt«a vMirH h»«r it* A *t*»» 
ef krd»ki. ate ehsrtrr ibas t class da»« end t*+t U mm ihss SlTtti If for any 
reason a student withdraw* or t*dtfrtiiss#d by the school from a course of 
instruction which has a ftsed clam srhedule, is shorter than ti class days 
i* less than >!&0 in total cost and is not one of a sequence of mumc* of 
instruction, the student is not entitled to any refund eacrpl that tiie 
student is entitled to a full refund in the foltowtnl insUnccs; 

' 1 ) The student acreptncl was unriualtued, and the school did not *v< 
rur* a disclaimer under a EAU 6.04, 

(2)The student's enrollment was proriiml Hit rrstill of jnr miwep- 
rnwnts irons in the written matmaU u^rd by the ** boot ur in vral n-pie 
sen tat ion* made by or on behalf of the school 

Hmtmj t> H^mim, Vt+miri ISSS N« IMS rf I 1*1 

KAM 7 t'ailial refsad »a rmwi of ia<ili>r4t«is »birh hail lit d rteo 
schedsk* end which arc shwlrr taart II flaw day* In coursmof instrut ■ 
tK>n which have ftsed class schedules and are shorter than 1 1 tU** days, 
except for those courses of instruction destntfed in s. RAD 7 04. lire 
school* refund policy may ni»t prrntit any ctiargc U> a student which 
exceeds the folio* ma; arnuunts 
r teaw** . N.rr»brf ISSS. N* 3*6 
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( 1 1 |f f»rf any r<<ajn>n ■ sUnk-nt withdraw! or w dumtaesH by I ha arhooi 
pi-i.tr lu attending any tlasavs. the chantc may not *scwrd 15% of the 
lotal cml uf the course of instruct** tf the total coat w $650 <* leas, and 
may not cinvd J 1 00 if the total coat 4 trenter than t*40 

i2i U for any ntfM u student withdrawi or m diwad by the school 
a/ti-r attending any rUn. hot prior to completing 2ft % of th* courts of 
instruct km, the chnrg* may nut etcssd thr pro rau portion of th* total 
Cf»c <kf thr cinirsr of instruction, phis the leaser of 11 00 or 16% of th* 
tout cost Thr pro rata port** ahall ha calcubtsd in lb* following 
manner 

fsl The wh<ki) shall determine the number of class days e l a po ad from 
the iun of the student s attend**** until tha students last dat* of 
attendance: 

( b ) The number of ctaaa day* *l*p**d ahall bs dMdsd by the number of 
class day* required to complete the couns? of instruction; and 

<c\ TH* resulting number ahall be multiplied by the total coat of the 
court* of instruction. 

( 3 > If for any reason a etude*! withdraw* or at dkmikmsd by th* arhooi 
after completing 24% of the count of titJtrwction, but prior to coraptet- 
ing 7S% of the count of instruction, the charge «**r not etrasd th* pro 
rat* pot m of th* total coat of the court* of m*trwctkm. ohm the l*sser of 
S400 « a% of the total coat Th* pro rau portM* ahall be calculated u 
art forth m sub I2>. 

rt) tf for any reason a student withdraws or ■ diem awed by the arhooi 
after completing 75% of the court* of Instruction, the charge may not 
exceed the total coat of the court* of instruction 

HMn ( « ****** ruriwaw. I***. M* aft. at I 1*1 

RAH 704 Par lint rrfwad hi eeaunea af kssfrsxtas* wbsrh hot* Had caw* 
erbedsw* and whtrS art twage* thaa I0 rises days, in court** of m*ruc 
t*m which have Bsed class schedules and which v* tag** than 10 clam 
days, th* school s refund policy may not psrr-iit any charge to a student 
which exceeds the following amount*: 

( I ) If for any reason s student withdraws or it rtbsnhwttf by the school 
prior to Attending *ny clissst. th* charge may not swasd 15% of th* 
total cost of the course of instruction if th* total cost it J 1000 or lass, and 
nuy not nceed llftO if th* total cost it greater tbaa 11000. 

f 2 ; If for say reason a student withdraws^ - 4 ' mint i d by the school 
during or st the end of the ftrst week of s' undawcs, iSa charge may pot 
rsrn-d the (>rt. rata pnrtwn of the total c oat of th* counts of instructipn. 
plus the lensrr^ JlfrOor 15% of the lots I cost Th* pro at* portion shall 
be calculated in the following manner 

(a) The arhooi ahall determine the number of cases iart ekpssd frpm 
the fart of th* student* attendance tntil th* stu/*nt's last data of 
attrndanrr; j 

i b i Th* number of cti st day* elapsed u.sti be & ridsd by th* stunt*! of 
tUss days required to o>mpsH* the count rt .istrurlioft; sad j 

»-*wu», r~.«nw ISM M.bst 
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kss r 

(r ) The rwsuHing number ahall be multiplied by the total cost of the 
course of instruct too 

(I) If for any rsaaasj s student withdraws or it dttmhswrt by th* school 
a/ tar sagteniag the sscoad wssk of atUndanc*. but prior to comphHing 
76% of the courts of h**ruct»on. the chars* stay not nread the pro rata 
porttoa of the tout cost of the course of baatructioa. phss th* bsasr of 
WOO or 15% of the total cost Tb* pro rmU portion shall bs ealcutatad a* 
set forth m nab. (2). 

(4) If for any reason » ttudeai wtthdrawa or ■ dbaaisasd by tb* school 
after completing 75% of tb* court* of instruction, tb* charge may not 
•xcsad the totafoast of th* course of instruction 

msurr O lUas**, P t sa wsw , ISSl, He *». sfl M« 

KAl 7.07 f*arusi rsfwad is rtstdini t osses * *f Iss ti a i isit wUrb see di 
vaisd hwe t Of easr* tsrsas. A school may ***ct to apply tb* followmg 
refund policy to all student* who for say ra at oa withdraw or are dav 
muswd by tbs school It m s ressdstit courss o( instructioa which n di 
nded iats t or mors tsnas; 

( I ) The s-buttanss day caacaltotioa prtrlsjgs shsJ apply tr the pnt 
enrol bnwnt of the stu dent (a say of ths courss* of mstruction of tb* 
school which art dtfidad into t or mors terms- A ttudrwt sarolling is 
subssqusat tanas of tbs aasM courts of nmtructiosx or trsaafsrring (ram 
on* courv of amtrwctess to aswtasr. shsJ sot be waUtawJ to anothsr 5- 



(2) After aspiration of tb* i-boatsaia day caacslktian pHvilsgs. the 
school may retain s oas-thne application fst sot escsedtng SI0 

15) AJtsr sxpiratsan) of tbs l*uwn*a*~day esjMsustioa ssrtod. sad 
poor to tbs sssd of lbs Irst wast of rlsasss is say tana, the arhooi may 
retain a rsgwtratioa fa* not i s mt iimf 00, phajaa amouat sat tseesdmg 
10% of tbs total east of the tests 

< 4 ) KtXm Use ead of the Srst wwrt of cauwst in the current term. * stu- 
dent who for say masoa withdraws or is dmatsmtd by tb* school from th* 



cows* of instruction prior to the end of the wssk shows in column A 
below ahall be chergsdno mors than a registration fas, hot to *ica*d 120. 
for the current term, phn the psresstaas of lbs total cost of lb* term 
which st shown in column B bsio*. 



-ark 2 20% 

week 1 40% 

wwh 4 «0% 

wssk 5 90% 

after weak 5 100% 

(51 No amount may be retained bj the school ' m any terms beyond the 
current term, sirapt that a registration fst am eicseding S20 may be 
retained fee; a subsequent term ft lot any reason a student who hat regis- 
tered for the nasi term withdraws or itditmassd by the school from the 
course of instruction during th* last 4 weeks of the term. 
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KAB 7J* Parlml r^and ta carac* ».iracti.n f, * M 
•rhedak* In <w*a of inattuciKM without 6*mJ cUaa acb*tut.». lb* 
athooU r*fund policy may .iot pariuii any charg. to » student which 
■»cv*d» th« following amount*: 

( 1 ) If for any raw • *tud*»l withdraw* of u. diamwwd by t h. school 
prior to attawdmi any elaa*** or uttluinc w) mttructwiial far liti*i. th* 
char,* may not iiwd 16% of thy UHaJ <xf ofth. jounj £ 
t ht total coat ■ » »«M> or anJ may not Mc**d J 150 U th. tout coat i> 
graat*. than tlMO. 

(2) If (or anyraaaonaitud.nl. withdraw, or ii dtamuawd by tr»# school 
■Jt*r attending any cliw or utiUamg any inatnictional IJJili tt**.i out 
prior lo having atundad cltfwor utUuad any inrtrwtiori*D>'>lit« oft 
oVparat* daja, tb* char- may noi aa«*d IN -pro; ^^"^ ^ 
toUJc^Tol in. court. ofknatruction. plus tb* fesan of II W or 5% of 
th. totaJ coV Th* pro rat* portion shall bo cakulaUd m tb* following 



I.) Tb. school ih.il d>Urmin# th. number of l*saon* competed, 
clam** *tl*od*d or hours atbtadwd by th* atudani: 

lb) Tb. number of I— on* com p l*t.d, cto— hour, jt- 

uncWd by lb. student shall b* divided by th* numb* of btota cIm*m 
or houn requirtd to coa;»kU th. count of inalrvction; and 

in Th* r»ulting numbac ahaU b* multiple by th. toUl roil uf i! * 
count of iattrucUon. 

(3)l( for any muvn \ ■tud.nt withdraw or a d»mi»d by ih.schot>l 
gf t*r K»»mi *tU«dod elaaaaaor utilM struct >on*J f anlitm 6 
rawdayi, but prior to computing 75'/. of th. toon, of i*>*- 
eh« may mi T.«c*d th. pro raU portion of th. toUl f«t of th. rour at 
o^2^tUTpluTS l-Tol uKor 15% of th* total «at. Tb. pro 
rata portion shall bt eaJculateo ai a* forth u. aub. 

<4) II for any raaaon a atudant withdraw* or » dismiawd by th* school 
after wmptotSl 75% of th. eour*. of instruct™, th. charg. may not 
•■end th. lotaf coat of tb* court* of UutfrueUon. 



1 5) A school may .wet to u*» two*, cb>*t*a or hour, m computing th* 
pro rata PorOuo of th. total coat of th. ooura* of inaW ion r he ekct ion 
■hall b. mad* apparwt ip th* achool * aUUmfnt of r.f und policy 

Hmmy ^ 1U*mL* U«taM I1M. N. M*. -■ l 

LAB 7.B1 Partial r*f aad » c^ra« *t ^a.uu*»a. at r rrd w * Itaw. b; 
kHH a«« In eourwaof iMtruclion off.r«l on » kaaon by Iravm Luu, 
th* athool'i rafund policy may not ptrmit any charm, to * »^»«; * h ' f h 
1k*^U« ^.^tchait. for tW numtwf of l^aor* rompktfd by th* tiu- 
<Wr.t. olua th. rotail coat of any book*, aupplua and «ju»pm.tit formated 
to and r*t*u»d by th. atudont. 

rwnoodeM. court*, of inatruciion, th. acbool ^und pol^y may not 
^.Ta^ch^iTL a .tud.nl which .ic^da th* foUow.ni amounU 

ihlllar any r*a*pn a at ud.nl withdrawi or ti d»mia»d by thr a? hoof 
prior toauboiitlini th.5«t leatoo, lb.cKan* may no', ncd lJ \ & Oi* 



total ci«i of lb* fours* tA m*irufiM>n tf th. tola) c«»»i \jOU or U w, 
may not i76 it th. total cott u p;ralfr th»r» iWW 

(2) If for »ny rtaaon a »luu>nt withdraws ur wd«ntiMi-il l»y thr h-WI 
aft.r tubmittinc th. 6r»t Iraaun, but pmx toaubimthiin 10". tif th. ti»J.il 
number g f kaaona in *h. fours, of induction, th* charar m iy r>*>l r«nrd 
th. pro rata portion of th. total rut of tn.couTr of instructmn. plus thr 
ItBfr of 1IM> or 15% of tor total eoit Th. pro rata puftiun *hall U- cal* 
culat^ in th. roliuwint mann«r: 

ia)Th*athool shall 0>t*rmin» lb. ftumtwr of kw«n» »u bin it led by thr 
ttudvnli 

'bi Th. numticr *A h*™nn-» kubmiltrd by th<- %iu<)mi 1* duifU»l 
h- f th. number of kaaofu r.u»)irwl lo compwt. tb* cuuf « trf inflruelMiii. 
and 

(r I Th. multitig nurnbw ahall b. multipliwf by th* U,ul torn of th* 
coo.ru. of inatf uction< 

Oi If for any rwonaatud.nl wilhdr»wior ladiwrnwd by Ihr Miuol 
aft.r aubmittmi 10% of th. total tiumb^r of l^ons in tin- ruurar M in- 
dtnir t.'on. but prior to submitting 75'# of th* total nundn'r »i lr?t«»nn in 
iri. rtmnwof iruimction, th.cl:ai|. may not .iccvd Ihr i*fo ratJ iH.rli„ri 
of th. total ca*t of th. four*. ( if inatrwlmo. |>l'J* Ihr Irwi of UOi) -r 
16*. of ih. total coat I hc V iv rata uwiioit Sl^ll U'i>Uul;ilida»avl Imih 
tn sub. iZ.i. 

1 4 1 H I'^any *>a*>n a »ti:-Vnt Withdraws or t» dianiiwd 1 ■ v th. * h*n»l 
aJtt-r all.r submitting 7& v . ol thr luUl n«ii»»l«'r ol hmfi» in thcctuiv of 
inMrurlkin, th. tharg. uuy hut HUtO th. Uj-IjI ^'1 <h« Cin»r«- uf 

mil ruction. 

iiMMff i • K#f*- lw«uk imo f*o m. ♦■ i i.i 

I:aB7 II Par*Mrr.liinrfoir»«ir»hBU4»ii<*»ur'Ms»i*ri«Hiriifii'i» limnubi- 
nalion rourart of inntrurtion. th* ichtwri r.lunif imlKy ihnll in sliiinl 
and ar&>hrd atparatrly to th. rorrfapondrm* and rt-udrnt portion* nl 
th* coura* or iftatruftion and may not p»rmit tiny rharg* to a aiod.nl 
which ticardt th* lollowinf amounla: 

(1) If for any r«aon a slodrnt withilrawt or n d«mi*»«l by the at-mtul 
prior to aubmillmi lb* 6ral h-aaon of Ihr tOrri^NimklH . imflinii ul 0 .c 
Court, of instruction, th. "harg. lor thai purlmn may nol Ij% "I 
th. f ( »t of th* r<wr*nj>ond* nt* j«»rlmn of in* L'ciurv uf imlrnriwn «f ihr 
cost of t hat port ion u S500 or l*m. and may not *it r*-d 17 It i| I Iv. cunt 
lhat poriion u gr.at^r than lM>0 

(2) H lor any rraaon a Mudi'iil wiIImJiunniu* i.i iliiMMwd »>> tin* * 
aft.r ■uhrmtOng th. first kiaou .A ih. rorrn»|Himh>nCi' portion of ihr 
cours.of instruction, but prir>r toiomplrting of th. toUl number of 
hioro m ih. ton ripondMC. pt"" 1 '*'"' th* charjur for th.it j«.rimn may 
not MC*«f th. nro rata pot U' n of the ctrtl of thr .•iirr.<t|Kiinh'iM-. mirtion 
of th*cour«* of instruction blu» ih* lr**r of tl&O <« lf>-. of Hit.unI "1 
ih* corr*apond.oc* port>on I h* pro rata porlto;< shall br calculated m 
th* loik>wihg manner: 

la* Th. school shail d.t.rntin. th* number of IpMonsairbrrntu-d t»> il»f 
itod*nt: 
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i l»t The numl-T »4 U^m.s iwihmiitrd by thr M udent shell b* divided 
by thr numUr »4 kwimn mimm! to compMr tht cun**pvnd*nc* P 0 *' 
tntn <»/ thr nmfM' «»f inMriNiHHI. and 

it) TUtrtHiHii* numhrr shall b* mtUUplird by th*roal of tht corTv- 
*fu»ndcrr* portion <>f thr m*ir*t of instruction 

i3t If for any rr»«nn a student wltl»d>»w>or wdipnaswil by th* 
after lubfnitiinp 10% of tht lot*! nut.iber of Ueanni to the cotTwayon. 
<*-nr* portion of the rmirw « instruction, but prior to 76 * of 

thr total ntjmfwr nf n-taons in the rorr-a&mdnc* portion, thocbarge lor 
i hit portion may not tscred tbt pro rata port»on <rf th* coat of th* MJTt- 
«mn«tvnrr portK»n «< tht court* of in* ruction ,pru* the hw of MOO or 
1 5-. of thr tout of thr cwrenpoiioVnc* port ion Th* pro rata port km ehall 
hr rjkublrdi ik forth m «ub <2j, 

< 4) M fnr *ny reason a student withdnwi or M d m vn Uas d by thearhorj 
after rnmpk'ting 75% irf thr tout number of kwm in the CTrtenpon- 
dence portion of ihr count <** malruction, thr chare* for that portion 
may not tiered th* c<wt of thr coirespondenc* portion of the course of 

in.it rmrt km 

iSi If »m any m** a ttiidenl withdraws or arfiamtavd by thr echool 
v ,u« tu aitrnriing any rmdrnt flaw, thr chart* for ^™**™ l J**^ 
iiisr of thr count (if instruction may not *tc*ed 16% of th* mat of th* 
, i1M | ( T( portion t£ thr rounr of instruction if thr coat of th* resident 
portion is $1000 or U~m, and may not *tc*vd SIM rf tbtcoattf th* re*i- 
dt-nt portion lf i ihr count nl instruction » fritit than tlOOO. 

/« tf fnr any reason a student wtthJrs.*/* or is dismissed by thr srbool 
afire siirnding any cUsnrt but pnor to eompteting 10% of thr rtnident 
pirtKM nf ihr count of instruction, th* chaff* for that portion may not 
, lu rr-H thr pro rata portion <»f th* rtttdVnt portion nf th* count of in 
Mnmmn, pltia ihr k*v*t of ll&O or t&% of thr roat of thr r*a»o*nt P«- 
ixtn Thr pro rjia port km shall ha calculated tn th# following manner 

i*i Thr arhool ihall drtrrmtrw tht numbrt of rhua dayt ttapard frtun 
ihr start of thr itndrnt s attmdanr* until th* studrnt'i last datr of 
affrnitancr; 

i b ) Thr numbrr of claas days rtapard thall b* dttndad bv th* number of 
,U« days rroiuM to complrtr thr ntaioVnt portion of th* courar of ?n- 

strurtinn, and 

(<■ • Thr r*iwmn| number shall b* mult iplwd by th* rout of thr rtaidrnt 

pirrlKM of th*> fours* nf instruction. 

i 7 ; If for any feaaon a atudtnt withdrawa or ta diamHard by tht arhool 
lifter complrlirn 10% of thr rr»»o>nt portion of thr count of instruct ton, 
hut nrtor to romplrtiof 75% of tht readout port»«. lha rh&rft for thr 
rmdrnt portion may not rtrard tht pro raU portion of th* coat oT I n* 
rrs^tnt portKMi of the court* of instruction, plua in* Waatr of MOO or 
ul tht co«t of th* naidrm portion, Tht pro rat* portion shall b* 
r.ilriilatrd as art forth in »uh <6i. 

iHi If f<^ any rt'ii*»n a ttudrnt withdraws or is diamitsad bv tht arhool 
aftrr rt>mpk»t ma 7*»% of thr mudtnt po-tiono/ the eotin* of JnatructKm. 

Rafvt* Nnnihir IMS. N* >B% 
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ti a t 

thr chaff* for that portion may not ricwd tht coat of th* rtaidrnt por 
lion of tht count of instruction 

nmmt Or ft****. ri»w aw lt*» »a* •* 1041 

KAiri2Na*k**f wwbdrawaJ . ihAarhool may not nouir* that notic* 
of withdrasraJ bt in writine, on or in any partirular form, or drf ivwrvd in a 
spmtc mann*f. 

It) Th* school ahnll honor any valid notic* of wHkb^ai fWwn afur 
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Chairman Hawkins. Well, thank you. May I ask whether or not, 
to your knowledge, any Federal funds at all are involved in the 
children who are now benefiting from the choice program? 

Mr. Frikbkrt. That is better answered bv the State Superintend- 
ent. I am sure there is in the sense that the money that goes into 
the choice program is from the budget of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction and that budget has intermingled with it sub- 
stantial Federal funds. I believe there are lunch programs in these 
schools, but I think they would be better able to answer 

Dr. Grovkr. Chapter 1 programs. 

Chairman Hawkins. I would assume some are in Chapter 1, are 
they not? 
Dr. Underwood. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hawkins. They could be receiving handicapped money 
as well. Do you know, Dr, underwood? 

Dr. Underwood. I do not know if they are directly receiving 
handicapped money. But we also must consider that the Civil 
Rights Restoration Act, the scope of anti-discrimination statutes 
has broadened significantly. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, I think they are in violation of that, 
although the lower court did not find it. 

Dr. Underwood. Even Judge Stiengiess said that Section 504 and 
the other anti-discrimination statutes would apply to these schools. 
Whether or not they are directly receiving Federal funds, it is a 
program or activity that is administered by the Department of 
Public Instruction, and the Department of Public Instruction does 
receive Federal funds. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, I think she is making a fine distinc- 
tion between whether they were publicly placed or parentally di- 
rected, which is rather an unusual situation, but in effect, to re- 
phrase it according to my own phrasing, she ruled that parents 
who wanted to take advantage of choice cannot be very choosy. 
They have to be satisfied with what they get. 

Dr. Underwood. Yes, sir. 

Chairman Hawkins. So, that is a "buyer beware" sort of a situa- 
tion. The — let me ask — Dr. Peterkin, perhaps you could answer 
this. With respect to the students who are actually involved, my 
understanding, I think someone said about 80 percent of the stu- 
dents are minority. Is that about correct? 

Dr. Peterkin. Yes. Congressman Hawkins, we have had kind of a 
tough time getting all of the data collected from the schools and 
processed so we can match them up with the data that we had 
from the attendance last year. But from our scan of the records 
that we have been able to obtain approximately 80 percent are mi- 
nority students. 

Chairman Hawkins. And how many private schools are in- 
volved? 

Dr. Petkrkin. There are nine. 

Dr. Underwood. Seven. 

Chairman Hawkins. About nine? 

Dr. Underwood. There are seven schools currently. 

Chairman Hawkins. And of the seven, one is Hispanic, did I un- 
derstand roughly? When I say Hispanic, I am talking about the 
composition of the student body. 
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Mr. Fribbert. Yes, I believe at First Guadalupe School, all the 
students are required to take Spanish. 
Dr. Grover. Two Hispanic, three black, two white. 

Chairman Hawkins. Two Hispanic, three black 

Dr. Grover. And two white. 
Chairman Hawkins. And two white. 
Dr. Grover. Yes. 

Chairman Hawkins. Now do I understand further that probably, 
there would be no Hispanics in the so-called black schools? 

Dr. Peterkin. I do not think you can make that assumption, Con- 
gressman. There are 

Chairman Hawkins. Some 

Dr. Peterkin. [continuing] representatives from the private 
schools are here. You can certainly ask them. I think in my visits 
to these schools, even when they are predominantly one race, there 
have been students of other races that have been in the school. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well according to the lower court ruling or 
interpretation in the handicapped situation, they would be entitled 
to enroll in that school. However, they do not necessarily get any 
bilingual service of any kind so they would be denied that. 

Dr. Peterkin. Congressman Hawkins, I wrote to Under Secretary 
of Education Sanders, asking that the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion, in fact, firmly establish the right of access of special educa- 
tional students and, by extension, bilingual educational students, to 
whatever form of education came out of this controversy. I think 
they had that right and support. You have seen the response from 
the Department of Education whereby my logical extension of that 
is that they are not covered by the provisions— protections as 
stated by the Under Secretary. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, I am surprised that the Department 
of Education seems to be promoting the idea, but not critical in any 
respect nor very careful to protect the Federal rules and regula- 
tions with respect to the operation and that leads me to believe 
that we are headed into several years of litigation, certainly in Mil- 
waukee, in which choice — whether good or had— will not be operat- 
ing. That Federal rules and regulations will not be imposed. Appar- 
ently, the same may be true of state rule and regulations. Dr. 
Grover, what about— you indicated — was it absence of standards? 
Would that include performance standards as well? Let us say that 
you would be monitoring the local schools as to the academic per* 
formance. Would you— do you have the authority to do so — full au- 
thority—is it included in the law itself? 

Dr. Grover. Well, the law, Congressman, says they shall meet at 
least one standard to continue to participate. That 70 percent of 
the people advance one grade level per year. That the school's av- 
erage attendance rate be at least 90 percent. That 80 percent of the 

Eupils demonstrate significant academic progress, to be determined 
y them. That 70 percent of the families meet parent involvement 
criteria established by the private school. 

Chairman Hawkins. You have no authority over that? Let us say 
that they have low standards. Let us say that they advance stu- 
dents from one grade to another each year. Any school can do that 

very easily, and most sometimes do it without, in my opinion 

Dr. Grover. Congressman, for all practical purposes 

1 C{) 
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Chairman Hawkins, [continuing] due regard to the student. But 
to qualify, they could easily do that. Now most of these schools are 
elementary schools, are they not? Are they— do they go bevond the 
eighth grade? 

Dr. Peterkin. A couple do. 

Chairman Hawkins. A couple do. One does. So as far as gradua- 
tion rate, we have no way of judging that because they do not go 
beyond the eighth grade. So as to whether or not they are graduat- 
ing students, there must be some other institution that will pick 
them up at the eighth grade, and the other institution would be 
the one that would be responsible. It could be a non-choice — prob* 
ably would be a non-choice school. 

Well, very interesting. I do not know, this is sort of an animal I 
never characterized before and never heard of. 

Dr. Peterkin. Congressman, the interesting feature for me — the 
State Superintendent and I differ a little bit on the issue, but we 
are both very concerned about this issue — is that the issue of access 
could have been worked out in the proposal that we put before the 
legislature. We had a great deal of conversation with these schools 
and we attempted to work out some of the issues of enrollment, the 
support for special educational students, bilingual students and 
how there could be a cooperative venture, but that was based on 
the fact that we were going to contract with them and that we 
were going to jointly develop some standards and they were going 
to be in response to my own responsibility to the Department of 
Public Instruction. 

I think that would have been a very responsible and comprehen- 
sive way of dealing with it. No child would have been denied a 
service. We would not be involved in discussions of whether excep- 
tional educational children were going to have their needs met or 
whether there would be bilingual services for those students who 
need it in individual schools because we could have worked out 
some joint programming and relationship, and there would have 
been those accountability standards that my Board wouJd have 
been comfortable with and I would have been able to respond to 
my own mandates on the state and Federal leveL 

Without that, then, I have to — even if I am a person who has 
some feeling that the choice vehicle may be a part of the total re- 
structuring—and I know that you have warned me about that in 
the past, Congressman. I take your caution well Then, I have to 
give a different voice on that issue because ultimately, my experi- 
ence with our own public school choice plan, with the district plan, 
with 23 suburban districts, in the end, the public school system is 
held responsible by the community at large for the education of 
children in these types of programs, be they the intra-district pro- 
grams whether people are in the public schools or not, The only 
difference— the really division it seems to me that the community 
and that the parents accept at this point is really a difference be- 
tween public and parochial schools. And at that point, I am not 
held responsible. 

But for a greit deal of the information and the application infor- 
mation and the like, we are still held accountable tor that. And I 
would argue thtX the c^cuit court decision makes us extremely re- 
sponsible for these children, despite the fact that they are in pri- 
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vate school* And in fact, I have to do research on such issues as 
parental involvement, even though we are certainly not on site. I 
mean, it is iust not something that would work well for us. We 
would have been better doing this in collaboration with the private 
non-sectarians and with the Department of Public Instruction. 

Chairman Hawkins* Well, I personally want to make it clear 
that I am not in any way opposed to private schools. I would indict 
myself as a product of 30 yean of private schools. But there are 
ways that you can, it seems to me, construct them and which they 
would accept—would be willing to accept all students. Private 
schools by definition, seek a rather special approach and desire, for 
the most part, to be selective. There is no doubt about that. That is 
why we have public schools. But the manner in which this proposal 
has been develop* 1 seems to have excluded that type of public co- 
operation that I think is badly needed in anything we do legisla- 
tively. I think that the business interest, parents, teachers, admin- 
istrators, activists at the community level can collectively get to- 
gether and do a marvelous job in improving the schools. 

And we have the structure — I think, Dr. Grover, you referred to 
the School Improvement Act of 1988, which we passed after several 
veers of lengthy hearings and discussions. It is on the statute 
books. It requires accountability. It mandates progress from year to 
year in every school for every child. And it is there to be used. Now 
the rub of it is, it costs a little money. But if we do not intend to 
invest money in education, we may as well give up. And this idea 
that we grasp at things merely because they happen to be free to 
someone is self-defeating and not the way to approach it, it seems 
to me. And we have got to face that issue. 

But rather than facing it, there is no reason to sneak around and 
smuggle legislation through without proper hearings and being 
able to put it together. Then it would seem to me that the role of 
the private schools can be identified, and in the School Improve- 
ment Act, we earmarked money for private schools. We thought 
there were ways that we could do it, and we did it. And I would 
certainly say it should be done forthrightly. But it is going to have 
to depend on those of you who have the knowledge and who are 
willing to see that something is done. 

The law is on the statute books to be used. We do not need to 
conceive or to experiment or to get anything new in order to do the 
job if we really want to do it. But apparently, some individuals, for 
whatever reason, do not desire this. What reason could they have? 
Is it to avoid accountability? If so, we do not support that idea. To 
gain financial assistance maybe? Well, this idea that it is in the 
marketplace that we are going to let teachers and schools compete 
with each other. That may be well and good, but they are doing it 
with public money, they are doing it wiw taxpayers' money. And I 
do not see theee so-called supporters of the private sector competi- 
tive process advocating that those advocates raise their own money. 
They are using taxpayers' money. And the law has been clear on 
that. You just cannot use taxpayers' money and do whatever you 
want with it. 

Dr. GmovxE. Congr e ss m an, I think this comes from the highest 
levels of our government I think that there are people in this 
country that absolutely want voucher education in America. Pri- 
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vate and sectarian education. Everyone just fleeted their own edu- 
cational repose with public money. And absolutely, I think the 
social fabric of America will disintegrate under this condition. 

Now in the campaign, President Bush said that he did not en- 
dorse privatization of our public education system. He said that he 
did endorse as much competition as possible. But I have a letter 
here from the Secretary of Educat'on, as I wanted to know when 
the Secretary of Education inserted himself on the opposite side of 
this lawsuit at the last minute with a 14-page advisory around the 
needs of these schools to meet the requirements of 504 and 94.142, 
The Secretary of Education wrote to me and said, "The opinions 
may include choice — these options may include choicer among pri- 
vate schools, as well as public schools. So the President, the vice 
President, the Heritage Foundation, the Landmark Lef il Founda- 
tion have all come out to privatize in voucher education in Amer- 
ica. 

I think our society will be very different in the 21st century if all 
flee, each with public money. And the equity question and the ex- 
cellence question will certainly pose an interesting dilemma for all 
children. Candidly, it is the lack of will and disposition to do what 
you and Marion Wright Edelman and others have said ne«ls to be 
done for America's children, and it will cost some money. 

And Superintendent Peterkin and I today in the Sentinel have a 
program for the Milwaukee public school system that gets out some 
of the base metal problems that are confronting the children jn 
this community. One hundred and sixty-seven thousand children in 
Wisconsin do not have health care benefits. Many of them are in 
this community. We need to do some of those kinds of things for 
the children in our society. 

And candidly, the people that are pushing this program, by and 
large, are part of the economic royalty of America, and I think the 
minority people in this society are getting used and that ultimate- 
ly, the common school is their access to life's opportunity and we 
ought to support the common school. And in the long run, more for 
less is not the clearing call, and the American educational system 
must be more for mo^e. We must invest in the children quickly. So 
all of that surrounds this issue. And here we are in this great pro- 
gressive state confronted with it—not with public school choice, but 
vouchering education in this state. 

Chairman Hawkins. We already have ti»e public school choice, I 
suppose, as Dr. Peterkin indicated. But, in order to help 345 chil- 
dren—theoretically, as many as 1000— we are willing to let 99,000 
go down the drain who are going to become worse. There is no 
doubt because they are being deprived of the money. They are 
being deprived of the good teachers. The most competent teachers, 
I should say, possibly, who wr M be attracted by other incentives 
and so forth. And the schools > . arc being criticized will be worse 
off because they will be losing resources, obviously. Well, I think 
Mr. 

Dr. Grovxr. Congressman, I would like to point out, even in the 
private schools, you have two classes of citizens— those with $2,500 
of public money behind them and those without public money 
behind them. And so, the thi^g starts to break down on all fronts. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Hayec 
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Mr, Hayks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to editorialize a 
bit some of my own personal opinions into the record here. But I 
must say that some things have been brought up here that really 
confirm my feeling, and I have expressed it, as you know, on occa- 
sions. I do not think that what is happening here and to our public 
educational system is by accident. I think it is by design. I happen 
to feel that some of our so-called experts are not interested in pro- 
viding an opportunity for education for those kids who are minori- 
ties, poor, and even others who are also disadvantaged. They do not 
feel that money should be spent in that direction. They du not say 
it, hut their actions speak louder than words in many respects. 

I participated in a hearing up in Minnesota — in a Lection of Min- 
nesota where certainly the population of minorities are very few- 
extinct almost. Yet there was a great push for the voucher system 
and the system of choice there, which would have separated people 
based on economic status. The state of Wisconsin 1 have always 
viewed as being a progressive kind of state. I am surprised to see 
this kind of push coining here. 

And you mentioned, Dr. Peterkin, that there certainly is a varie- 
ty of myths, you say in your statement, that you have developed 
and are in danger of being accepted. That is a fact. In the debate 
over the public educational system, you said the most damaging 
myth is one being advanced by the so-called free market of educa- 
tional experts. Thc*y contend that if poor parents are allowed to 
send their children to private schools at public expense, the compe- 
tition will force public schools to improve. Now I agree with you— 
that is not true. But, it is — the danger is poor people may accept 
this as reality, you know? And they are the ones who are going to 
suffer the worst ^hen they get themselves into that kind of posi- 
tion. Who was the Secretary of Education that came to Wisconsin 
at that time? 

Dr. Peterkin. Cavazoe. 

Mr. Hayes. Oh, it was not the others*? 

Dr. Peterkin. He had the sense to visit the public schools. 

Mr. Hayes. All right. Okay. I just wanted to be sure that I did 
not accuse him wrongly. 

Dr. Grover. The good sense. 

Mr. Hayes. All right. I guess I will close by saying the Chairman 
has indicated you already have a choic , program within the public 
school system here in Wisconsin, in Milwaukee, is that right? And 
then, what gave rise to the feel of need for separating the number 
of students into private special types of institutions when you al- 
ready have some choice programs within the public school system? 
What was the mitigated fact that caused people — if it was not pri- 
vatization as a means of profiteering, what was the reason? What 
is the reason? 

Dr. Peterkin. I would say, Congressman, that I am not going to 
deny that there is some frustration over that choice system that we 
have. I mean, it is built on the 1970s notion of desegregation. But 
we have been working on modifying that. Would not the effort be 
better spent on assuring that you modify that to promote excel- 
lence and equity. Take transportation, for instance, off the back of 
African-American children and move on educational quality, then 
saying, "Well, let us just forget about the whole deer hunt. They 
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are talking about almost 100,000 children. You just do not forget 
about that and say, "We are going to wipe that out." And there are 
not enough private schools, and the caution is well taken. But you 
are not going to create enough private schools to take 100,000 chil- 
dren. You are not going to — in Chicago, 400,000. In New York, a 
million. In Los Angeles 600,000. 

Mr. Hayes. Somebody sees an opportunity though, here. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, we will not question that motive. 

Mr. Hayes. Okay. All right. 

Chairman Hawkins. Let me 

Mr. Hayes. Could I just raise one question? 

Chairman Hawkins. Sure. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hayes. What is the status of the—the court ruled— an appel- 
late court, vtps it not, that made the decision that they have to— it 
has got to be revisited, is that right? By the General Assembly. Be* 
cause : t is a spill-over on what happens here and elsewhere. 

Mr. Friebert. The court— Intermediate Appellate Court of Wis- 
consin held that the xaw was passed in violation of a Wisconsin 
Constitutional provision that says that a local and private bill has 
to be separately passed and cannot be a part of other subjects. In 
this case, the bill was tagged on to the budget bill— multi-subject 
budget bill. And the effect of the decision is that if— is that the law 
is void as not being a properly enacted bill. That means that unless 
and until an appellate court— the Wisconsin Supreme Court does 
something to that decision, the whole issue goes back to the next 
session of the Wisconsin legislature, and that legislature would 
have to consider any choice bill separately and vote on it up and 
down — up or down on its own merits and not tied in to any other 
issue or bill. 

I personally believe that with all of the massive national atten- 
tion that has occurred within the last five months about this pro- 
gram, I do not know if any such bill would come through the legis- 
lature again. I am absolutely confident though that it would never 
come through in this form. I think that whatever is passed, because 
of all of the attention and all of the problems that were not ad- 
dressed by the legislature — the problems of accountability, the 
problems of how this relates with the education of children with 
special need*, the problems of how this relates to two desegregation 
Federal court orders in Milwaukee. None of this was addressed. 
These are very profound and difficult problems. I do not think that 
there would be a chance that something like this, whicn was hasti- 
ly slapped together and run through the legislative process, would 
pass. 

Mr. Hayes. Not if you got enough Senator Jauchs down there, is 
that right? 

Mr. Friebert. The fight, as I indicated, is that the national atten- 
tion from the President to the Wall Street Journal, which has bru- 
tally editorialized on this—just trashed our State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction unmercifully and our entire Milwaukee school 
system and continues to do so. Even last week in an editorial blast- 
ing the decision of the Wisconsin Court of Appeals in the Wall 
Street Journal* under other circumstances would promote bills that 
did not have internal lop rolling and accountability; but they are 
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very result oriented, so it does not matter very much what they 
say. 

I think that the fight is when the President, the Wall Street 
Journal, Chubb and Moe — this bible that is out and being the basis 
of an intellectual discussion of all of this— the fight is between no 
regulation whatsoever — no public controls — no public accountabil- 
ity. That is the position of the Wall Street Journal, the President of 
the United States and Chubb and Moe. That is what this bill is 
versus the kind of problems and difficulties that you go into and I 
think that the no accountability position just has to be wrong. And 
spending billions of dollars of public money— Federal funds, state 
funds— just giving it without any accountability is an idea, as I in- 
dicated in my statement, that is a tested idea. It is just an invita- 
tion to abuse. 

Mr. Haves. Thank you very much. That just adds credence to my 
feelings that it is no accident. 

Chairman Hawkins. Let me clarify one point. As I understand it, 
each child receives $2,500 to be educated in a private school, is that 
true? 

Dr. Grovkr. Yes. 

Chairman Hawkins. Now, what if the tuition of the private 
school is different. I assume that private schools would have differ- 
ent tuitions. Would that institution just automatically receive the 
$2,500? 

Dr. Grovkr. Yes. 

Chairman Hawkins. Even if their tuition, let us say, is $600 or 
$800? 
Dr. Groves. Yes, 

Chairman Hawkins. They would get $2,500? 
Dr. Grovkr. Yes. 

Dr. Pktkrkin. Yes and the converse. 

Chairman Hawkins. And the converse — assuming that parent 
may want to select a private school where the tuition is $4,000. The 
parent would have to make up the difference? 

Dr. Peterkin. Yet. 

Chairman Hawkins. Is that the way it operates? 

Dr. Peterkin. Yes. 

Dr. Underwood. The money 

Mr. Fkikbert. Mr. Chairman, if I may comment on that. If there 
is — in many of these schools, the tuitions are less than $2,500 and 
it is a flat $2,500 regardless of what other parents or kids are 
paying. On the point though, of if it is more or if they in other in- 
stances demand services to the schools — to the private schools from 
the parents, that creates a very different issue as to whether public 
funds are now being given out where the education is no longer 
free because the Wisconsin Constitution— I believe many state con- 
stitutions require the government to provide free public education. 
And if public money now is being used to pay a part of it, with the 
rest being made up either by money or services, it raises the next 
question, which is not in this case or not— but is out there and is a 
serious policy question as to whether we are violating the commit- 
ment to provide free public education. 

Dr. Peterkin. All I would say is that that is a political problem. 
Schools did not advocate for that. Once again, I mean, I have to 
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live with these folks when you guys go back to Washington. So I 
just wanted to say, schools make the requirements. Schools have 
requirements as private schools that, in fact, benefited the parents 
who went to private schools. If you did not have the money* you 
could work with the school You could volunteer your time. You 
could do whatever. There were scholarships where money is raised, 
et cetera. The flaw — and you are absolutely right— the flaw is in 
the legislation. The flaw is not in the school. Now, the flaw is in 
the school because the schools — some of these schools cannot and 
will not operate without intense parental participation and re- 
quires it as part of the success factor of the school. To be honest 
with you, I wish I could require it. 

But, the issue is really — that should have been dealt with in the 
legislative process. It is now part of the school process, and so they 
are now at fault. But really, all of these issues— and that is what I 
am hoping happens in this session— all of these issues need to be 
addressed during the legislative process. And at that point, we can 
argue those things. We can give testimony. We can argue about the 
free education. The State Superintendent has that opportunity— 
the schools, the parents — everyone has that opportunity to argue. 
And legislation can then be best framed if there is going to be leg- 
islation, in the context of what works; public accountability, the 
availability of funds and free and appropriate education, including 
for special educational children. 

That is the major argument that you are hearing today: that 
there needs to be an opportunity for that. And then, choice will 
have to stand up or down on its own merits as part of a total edu- 
cational process in the fabric of public and private education of the 
community. If it cannot, those questions cannot be answered 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, parental involvement is very des rable 
and should be structured in the legislation itself so that it is not 
left up to the school to make its ov a arrangement. It should be 
clearly stated in the law itself so that parents will know precisely 
what they ran do and cannot do and what their involvement will 
be. So, that, but as you say, that is the legislative process and 
should be handled that way. So far, they have not had the opportu- 
nity to do that, but to be involved or to be consulted. 

There is another serious problem, it seems to me from the previ- 
ous panel, in the inequality from district to district. Milwaukee 
happens to be very fortunate in that you are not short changed as 
much as — or possibly not at all and possibly very wide variations 
from district to district on school funding. 

Dr. Psteekin. I could have told that same story. 

Chairman Hawkins. I do not know — I mean, I do not know what 
your Constitution requires, but we have Texas 

Mr. Hayes. Illinois. 

Chairman Hawkins. And Kentucky. We have at least a dozen 
states now that have sued where plaintiffs have sued and won their 
suits. And I do not know whether or not that is the situation here 
in Wisconsin, 

Dr. Petkrkin. We have that same disparity between Milwaukee 
and its surrounding suburbs and other richer districts in Wiscon- 
sin. Unfortunately, we seem to be compiling a sad history with re- 
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spect to equity for children. Very recently, that suit loot in Wiscon- 
sin. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well we are not here to encourage work for 
lawyers, but obviously, you are vulnerable from the testimony that 
was given this morning, it suggests— we are not suggesting it. 

Well, gentlemen, we — and Dr. Underwood — yes 

Dr. Underwood. One of the major things that we have seen here 
is that these programs create some unique fabric — some quasi- 
public/quasi-pnvate — something which is neither fish nor fowl. 
And it is going to take an awful lot of thought to try and sort out 
this situation. As you have heard, the Tacoma memorandum, from 
the Department of Education— apparently, the Department of Edu- 
cation wants to treats these schools for some purposes as entirely 
private and for other purposes— funding purposes, as public. That 
is something which is not in the history of any of those statutes, 
nor is it in the history of the state of Wisconsin. Those issues need 
to be sorted out, and I think that most of our logic goes that if 
these are funded publicly, they become public in nature and should 
be treated as such. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thanks again We certainly appreciate your 
expert testimony. 

The next panel will consist of Dr. Robert Anderson, Milwaukee 
Teachers Education Association; Dr. Charles Gobel, Milwaukee Ad- 
ministrators and Supervisors Council; Mr. John Stocks, Assistant 
Director, Government Relations, Wisconsin Education Association 
Council; Mr. Robert Ericson, President, Association of Wisconsin 
School Administrators; and Mr. Robert Pawelkiewicz— which I 
have mispronounced, I am sure — Vice President of Wisconsin Fed- 
eration of Teachers. 

I understand Mr. David Riemer from the Mayor's Cabinet is 
present. Mr. Riemer, perhaps you might join this panel. I under- 
stand that we should have called you in the last panel, but we will 
begin with you in this panel and we appreciate your appearing 
here with us* So, consider yourself the first witness on this panel 

STATEMENTS OF DAVID RIEMER, DIRECTOR OF ADMINISTRA- 
TION, CITY OF MILWAUKEE; ROBERT ANDERSON, ASSISTANT 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, MILWAUKEE TEACHERS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION; JOHN STOCKS, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR, GOVERN- 
MENT RELATIONS, WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
COUNCIL; ROBERT ERICSON, PRESIDENT, ASSOCIATION OF 
WISCONSIN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS; ROBERT PAWEL- 
KIEWICZ, VICE PRESIDENT, WISCONSIN FEDERATION OF 
TEACHERS; CHARLES GOBEL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, MILWAU- 
KEE ADMINISTRATORS AND SUPERVISORS COUNCIL 

Mr. Rikmer, Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Congressman Hayes, 
My name is David Riemer, and I am Director of Administration for 
the City of Milwaukee, I appreciate your letting me come on now 
because I have a meeting I have to get to in about an hour or so. I 
may have to leave before you finish. 

But first of all, on behalf of Mayor Norquist, I wanted to wel- 
come you to Milwaukee. We hope that you have a good visit and a 
successful hearing. Congressman Hawkins, I would also like to add 
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my personal tribute to the others that have been paid to you. I fol- 
lowed your career and your work, especially in trying to craft the 
Humphrey-Hawkins bill. And I only wish— and many other in Mil- 
waukee wish — that it had been passed in the original form that 
you had proposed to guarantee every person a job if they could not 
get one in the private sector. I think if that initial notion had been 
passed, a lot of the problems we have in this country and in this 
city, even the education area, would have been avoided. But, it did 
get through and it is in the form with your name on it, and it is a 
personal pleasure to meet and be able to say this to you. 
Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Riemer. I have a prepared statement which either you have 
gotten or I have extra copies here. I will make my comments very 
brief. 

It seems to me based on the comments that wer: made by the 

Rrior speakers and other things that I have read, f t least here in 
lilwaukee, we have passed beyond the issue of whether or not 
there should be choice. I think we have already gone across the 
educational Rubicon from the old regime where parents were told 
where to send their kids to school and had no say-so in the matter, 
to a new system in which parents decide where to send their kids 
to school. The issue is not whether there should be choice, but what 
kind of choice* 

Chairman Hawkins. Could you suspend for just one minute. Let 
me see if I have staff around. Would you try to quiet down the en- 
thusiasm. You may proceed. 

Mr. Riemer. The issue here in Milwaukee and, I think, increas- 
ingly across the country, is not whether there should be parental 
choice, but whether it should extend to non-public schools, whether 
it should — what kind of standards should be set and by whom and 
so forth. The Mayor's position is that we should definitely have pa- 
rental choice, that it should include the kind of choice we have had 
within the Milwaukee public schools where children can attend 
neighborhood schools, specialty schools of a hundred different vari- 
eties and sizes, and that it should also extend to private schools 
with appropriate standards. 

I think that the gist of what you are hearing this morning — and 
I and the Mayor share this — is that, obviously, where public money 
is involved and is transferred to a private institution, that account- 
ability mujt follow— that standards must follow. And I think that 
unless those standards apply and unless they are met, that there 
will be problems. But if those standards are applied, counting those 
private schools as partner schools with public schools in the system 
makes a lot of senpc-. 

Let me iust briefly outline some of the kinds of standards that I 
think make sense, both for public schools and for the partner 
schools that get public funds that are within the system. There 
should be standards about parent information. Parents should be 
entitled to know what the schools are about, what the safety 
records is of that school, how they performed, whether the kids are 
doing well, whether they are graduating, what kind of grades they 
get — those same standards should apply to public and to private 
schools that are in the system. There should also be cl6ar prohibi- 
tions against discrimination, certainly based on handicapped, based 
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on race — the question of whether there should bt all male or all 
female schools is a touchy one. But certainly, whatever the stand- 
ard is for the public could apply to the private. There should be 
also clear rules about safety of the buildings, about the kind of pro- 
gram that is provided. And possibly, there should also be perform- 
ance standards for both the private and the public schools so that if 
they do a good job, they should be rewarded. They should be 
thanked with additional resources. 

If they do not succeed in educating the students, then regardless 
of what kind of schools they are, as long as they are getting public 
funds, there ought to be consequences for that. So it seems to me 
that what we really need is something in between the old system 
where you had no choice whatsoever and the completed unregulat- 
ed marketplace where there are no standards of accountability. 
What we need is a hybrid in between where people can choose to 
go to a traditional public school, a specialty school within the 
public system. Where people — at least in the city, where there has 
been a history of racial discrimination and economic discrimination 
where blacks and other poor people are precluded from even living 
in certain suburbs because of certain standards — are able to send 
their children to suburban schools. But where you also can attend 
a private school that meets those clearly defined standards so that 
we can be assured that public funds are spent well. 

So in conclusion, I think that the task before us, whether we are 
at the local level or the state level or the Federal level, is to some 
extent, get a little bit beyond the rhetoric of pro-choice/anti-choice 
and to get down to the nitty gritty of saying, "All right, we are 
really committed to choice in one form or other. How— what ought 
the standards to Le? How should they be imposed on both tradition- 
al public schools and these partner private school* that are willing 
to accept standards and accountability?" That is the direction we 
are moving in in Milwaukee. 

I think the legislation that you have been discussing this morn- 
ing was an effort to get to that direction. I hope that if it is, in fact, 
struck down ultimately by the State Supreme Court or even if it is 
not, that we will move beyond an experiment that raises some 
questions about accountability to a broader program where these 
standards — performance standards, Financial standards and so 
forth— are more broadly defined. So that not just a few hundred 
children, but every child, can have broad choice to attend a school 
that is either public in the sense that it is publicly owned and oper- 
ated, or is public in the broader sense that it meets public stand- 
ards that are properly applied to the expenditure of public funds. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of David Riemer follows:] 
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TESTIMONY 

DAVID R- RIEMER 
DIRECTOR OF ADMIN ISTRATI ON 
CITY OF MILWAUKEE 
BEFORE THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE OH ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY , 
AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
U,S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 



Mr. Chairman and member* of the committee, thank you for thia 
opportunity to taatify on banal f of Mayor John O. Horquiat about 
the rola of parantal choica in education, 

Firat of all, let ma welcome you to the city of Milwaukee. 
Mayor Norquiat asked me to convey to you hia regret* that he could 
not peraonally attend your Committee •» hearing . The Mayor hopea— 
we all hope — that your »tay in Milwaukee ia an enjoyable one and 
that your hearing proven to be a aucceaa. 

Aa thia Committee knowe, the problem* that low-income children 
face in Milwaukee — and in many cities, towns, and rural areas 
throughout the country — go well beyond education. 

The single greatest problem that low-income children face is 
that their parenta are either unemployed or employed in very low- 
paying jobs. The so-called welfare system, aa well as most welfare 
reform efforts, have failed miserably in giving such low-income 
parenta the jobs, the income, the child care, and the health care 
they need to r&iee their children properly. We owe much of our 
underatanding of the scope and seriousness of this problem to your 
Committee, And I want to thank you — and Congreaa in general — for 
including in the recent deficit reduction package a number of 
provieione— particularly the expansion of the Earned Income Tax 
Credit and the creation of new chi\d care program* — that will 
improve the living standard of lc^-income children and their 
parents * 

The poverty in which too many American children live, however, 
cannot be allowed aa an excuaa for failing to educate them. 
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As Mayor Norquist recently stated in an address to the 
nation's big-city's mayors during their recent gathering in Haw 
York City: 

M Our system of educating children, especially low-income 
children in metropolitan t~tas, is in shambles. Children in 
America's big city school systems are dropping out in huge 
numbers* Those who remain are graduating with insufficient 
mastery of English and math to be desirable employees or 
productive workers. The failure of urban education hurts the 
poor the most, but it has other pernicious effects. It 
contributes more than perhaps any other factor to the further 
economic segregation of urban areas by dividing the middle- 
class, both black and white. It erodes the productivity — 
the wealth-generating capacity — of the metropolis itself, 
and thus the nation." 

The heart of the problem, Mayor Norquiet states, is not the 
separate components of the system — i.e., the children and their 
willingness to learn, parents and their commitment to their 
children's education, teachers and their competency to teach, 
principals and their managerial skills — but the system itself-* 
i.e., the rules according to which children, parents, teachers, and 
principals interact; the powers they exercise vis-a-vis each other; 
and the standards that govern the way money and accountability 
flow. 

There is widespread agreement here in Milwaukee that, in 
developing a new and better system of public education, parental 
choice must play an important role. 

Different individuals and institutions disagree about how 
parental choice should be exercised. Some wirh to limit choice to 
schools staffed by publicly-employed teachers within a single 
jurisdiction. Others favor extending choice to schools staffed by 
publicly-employed teachers that are located anywhere in the area, 
regardless of jurisdiction. Others favor extending choice even 
further, to private schools. 

Among those who believe choice should extend to private 
schools , there is a dispute between those who, on constitutional 
grounds, wish to allow enrollment only in non-religious schools and 
those who, on educational grounds, wish to extend enrollment to 
religious schools. There is a smaller dispute between those who 
want education dollars to go only to non-profit institutions and 
those who see no problem with allowing dollars to go to profit- 
working schools. And, most significant of all, there is a dispute 
as to what standards private schools should have to meet (and who 
should apply the standards) before public education dollars flow to 
those schools. 
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These important disputes about the natura of parantal choica 
should not ba allowed, however, to mask tha fact that, at laast 
hara in Milwaukee, most aducational policy-makers favor parantal 
choica of some sort, Wa hava crossad tha aducational Rubicon fro* 
tha old regime in which parents vara told vhara to sand thalr kids 
to school to a naw realm in which paranta dacida vhara to sand 
thair Kids to school. 

Hara in Milwaukee, parants alraady hava significant choica, 
Thay can choosa among dozene of apacialty schools— schools for tha 
giftad and talantad; schools that specialise in tha arts, 
computers, and various businassas; Montessori schools and tachnical 
schools; French, carman, and Spanish imsrsion schools. Minority 
City rasidants can anroll, within limits, in suburban schools. Tha 
currant choica program has sarious flaws: many innar-City childran 
cannot gat into neighborhood schools, bacausa thara isn't anough 
space; city rasidants in general cannot always gat into certain 
specialty schools, because space is also in short supply. 

The issue we face is thus not whether to eliminate or restrict 
choice--or even whether to expand it — but how to expand it and how 
to translate it more effectively into improved attendance and 
performance. 

As Robert Peterkin, Superintendent of the Milwaukee Public 
Schools, said in Wednesday's Milwaukee's Sentinel , "Choice can be 
one part of a total effort of echool reform, " 

Mayor Norquist believes that Milwaukee's children — especially 
its low-income children--will be well served by expanding parental 
choice as quickly as possible, based on the following principles: 

1. We should give city parents the purchasing power they need 
to enroll theii children in any public or private school that 
complies with essential standards. 

2. Parents should acvually get the choices they've made. 
Parents should be offered a "No Excusea Guarantee. « A child's 
race, religion, or handicap — lack of classroom space — even the lack 
of qualified faculty — should not be allowed as excuses for turning 
a child away for the kind of school that the child' a parents want. 

3. Principala should decide what goes on in the schools and 
teachers should decide what goes on in the classroom. It's time to 
put decision-making where it belongs by hiring the best principals 
and teachers and letting them educate our kids without interference 
:rom central bureaucracies. Here in Wisconsin, for instance, we 
would be better off if we simply eliminated much of ou* bloated and 
unnecessary educational bureaucracy, especially the Cooperative 
Educational Service Agencies (CESAs) and the state Department of 
Public Instruction (DPI). 
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4. Schools that fail to keep Kid* in schools! or teach them 
well, should either go out of business or change their ways. 
Schools thai succeed in the business of education should thrive. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, it is Mayor 
Norquist's position that parental choice is not a weapon for 
destroying the public school system but a tool for redefining and 

improving public education* 

We must not forget that the ultimate purpose of a public 
education system is not to restrict parents to schools staffed by 
public employees and owned by governments. 

Rather, the purpose of public education is to ensure (1) that 
every child — regardless of hie or her parents 1 income — has equal 
access, through his or her parents, to select (and, if need be, to 
unselect and reselect) an educational program that meets the 
child's needs, and (2) that any school that a child might attend 
with public support meets standards of safety and soundness 
established by a publicly-accountable body or individual* The 
"public" in public education does not mean public employees and 
public buildings: it means a public guarantee of equal access to 
the education market and public regulation of the quality of the 
market . 

Parental choice is the key to creating an education market In 
the first place, without choice, no market of any kind can exist, 
with choice, a market can start to function. And if two other 
elements are added — sanctions for failing and rewards for success — 
the market can become an effective one. 

To echo Superintendent Peterkin's recent comment, parental 
choice can be — must be — an integral part of this nations new 
education system if we wish that system to succeed* 

Thank you for allowing me this opportunity to present Mayor 
Norquist's perspective. 

1 will be glad to answer any questions you may have. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Well thank you, Mr. Riemer. Since you 
have another engagement* you may feel free to be excused at any 
time. 

Mr. RiEMKrt. Thank you. 
Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

The next witness is Mr. Robert Anderson. Mr. Anderson. 

Mr. Anderson. Thank you, Chairman Hawkins and Congress- 
man Hayes, for allowing me to testify here today. My name is 
Robert Anderson. I am Assistant Executive Director of the Milwau- 
kee Teachers' Education Association. 

Before I begin my prepared statement, I do want to indicate that 
our Association's position has been that we have supported public 
school choice in the past, similar to what we have in Milwaukee 
where children have the ability to choose public schools within the 
system, and we have also supported the so-called choice of what is 
referred to here as Chapter 220 where students in the Milwaukee 
public schools are able to choose schools in the suburbs and vice 
versa. So we have been on record to support choice where it is 
public school to public school. 

Now getting to the prepared statement, the Milwaukee Teachers' 
Education Association is the collective bargaining representative 
fcr over 6,000 teachers and 1,800 school aides in the Milwaukee 
public schools. In addition, the MTEA represents hundreds of sub- 
stitute teachers and school accountants. 

The MTEA opposes the use of public tax dollars to support pri- 
vate schools. The MTEA specifically opposes the so-called choice 

Krogram which currently diverts up to $2,500 of tax funds from the 
lilwaukee public schools to support private schools for each of the 
approximately 350 students. Although the label has been changed 
from the voucher system to a catchword for the independence that 
all Americans desire, the negative impact on public education is 
the same. The current choice program potentially would allow up 
to $2.5 million of tax funds to be spent annually in support of pri- 
vate schools, instead of the public schools in Milwaukee. 

The American system of free public education is being chal- 
lenged because the system is not working as well as it has in the 
past. There are many reasons for the decline in the effectiveness of 
public schools. Many citizens are frustrated that the public schools 
have not successfully solved all of society's problems— segregation, 
poverty, drug use, child abuse, violence and immorality, At the 
same time, they cannot understand why schools are not universally 
successful at producing the academic results that are necessary in 
a technologically advanced world. 

If you will allow me, I would like to offer what really is an im- 
perfect analogy, but yet, I would like to share it. Suppose your foot- 
ball team is struggling. If someone suggests that the way to 
produce a better team was to send some of the more motivated 
players to another conference, you would probably vigorously dis- 
agree with that. Even casual fans would suggest other solutions, 
such as firing the coach, bring in a new staff; spend the money to 
bring in high caliber players, et cetera. 

Choice proponents argue that competition will force the public 
schools to produce better results. How can this be done if you drain 
away funding? More importantly, how can you improve the public 
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schools if you encourage motivated parents to take their children 
out of the public schools and switch to a private choice school? 

There are a number of other reasons why the MTEA opposes the 
current voucher program. They are as follows: 

The Milwaukee public schools are in dire need of every available 
tax dollar to help meet the needs of a large urban school district. 
These needs include expansion of early childhood education, class 
size reductions, services for gray area children, increased parental 
involvement, an environment that is conducive to learning which 
include positive educational alternatives. We need increases in sup- 
portive services, such as guidance counselors, school social workers 
and school psychologists. Facilities need to be upgraded, expanded, 
and in some cases, replaced. How can this be met and what hap- 
pens to the other 98,000 Milwaukee public schools students who 
remain in the public schools when up to $2.5 million is annually 
used to support private schools instead of the public schools in Mil- 
waukee? 

The Milwaukee public schools are required to educate all stu- 
dents, including at risk youth, teen parents, those with exceptional 
education needs, et cetera. To do so takes an exceptional amount of 
time, effort and money. The private schools do not have this same 
obligation. They can be selective. 

Public schools are governed by elected school boards responsible 
to the voters of the community. Citizens, whether or not they have 
children in the school within a given community, have the right to 
elect school board members who will determine the school district s 
policies. If the citizens do not agree with the board's policy deci- 
sions, they have the ability to vote them out of office. The govern- 
ing bodies of private schools are not elected by the citizens within 
the community. A citizen within the community without children 
in the private school has nothing to say about policy decisions nor 
who makes these decisions. In other words, citizens will be paying 
the freight with the public tax dollars, but with no input into how 
>e money is spent. 

Teachers in the Milwaukee public schools, as well as other public 
school teachers in the state of Wisconsin, are required to be certi- 
fied in the areas they teach by the Wisconsin Department of Public 
Instruction, and they must have a current teaching license on file. 
If teachers in the private schools do not have the same require- 
ments and the private schools continue to receive public tax dol- 
lars, it makes a sham out of requiring public schools to meet these 
standards, as well as the many other standards that public schools 
must meet. 

In the final analysis, public tax dollars should not be used to 
fund private education. If the citizens in Milwaukee or any other 
community are not satisfied with the education being provided by 
the public schools, they should let it be known that changes need 
to be made. If school board members fail to address these concerns, 
the public has the option and the obligation to elect someone else 
during the democratic election process. 
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And in closing, I just want to add that there are many fine 
schools in Milwaukee and certainly many fine teachers, and they 
are doing a fine job* But the fact remains that the system is not 
perfect, and much improvement needs to be made in many areas. 
The Milwaukee Teachers' Education Association believes that these 
improvements that need to be made should be addressed by the 
Milwaukee public schools and that these problems should be not 
farmed out to the private sector. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Robert Anderson follows:] 
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MTEA statement for the Congressional Hearing 
on the Milwaukee Choice Piogram - November 16, 1990 



The Milwaukee Teachers' FJucation Association (MTEA) is the 
collective bargaining it preaentative for over 6,000 taachars and 
1,800 school aides In vhe Milwaukee Public Schools. In addition, 
the MTEA represents Lhe MPS substitute teachers and school 
accountants. 

The MTEA opposes the use of public tax dollars to support private 
schools. The MTEA specifically opposes the so-called "Choice 
Program*' which currently diverts up to $2,500 of tax funda from 
the Milwaukee Public Schools to support private schools for each 
of 350 students* Although the label has been changed from 
"voucher system" to a catchword for the independence that all 
Americans desire, the negative impact on public education is the 
same. The current "choice" program potentially allows up to 
$2,500,000 of tax funds to be spent annually in support of 
private schools instead of the public *rhocis :.n Milwaukee. 

The American system of free, public education is being challenged 
because the system is not working as well as it has in the past. 
There are many reasons for the decline in the effectiveness of 
public schools. Many citizens are frustrated that the public 
schools have not successfully solved all of society's problems - 
segregation, poverty, drug abuse, child abuse, violence, immoral- 
ity, etc. At the same time, they cannot understand why schools 
are not universally successful at producing the academic results 
that are necessary in a technologically advanced world. 

If you will allow me, I'd like to offer *n imperfect analogy. 
Suppose your football team is struggling. If someone suggested 
that the way to produce a better team wan to send some of the 
more-nv /livated players to another conference, you wc Id probably 
vigorously disagree* Even casual fans would suggest more appro- 
priate solutions - *'ich as fire the coach, bting in < new stalf, 
spend the money to bring in high caliber players, etc. 

Choice proponents argue that competition will force the public 
schools to produce better results* How can this be done if you 
drain away funding? Mo^** importantly, how can you improve the 
public schools lr you encourage motivated parents to take their 
children out of the public schools and switch to the choice 
private schools? 

There are a number of other reasons why the MTEA or oses the 
current voucher program. They are as follows: 

* The Milwaukee Public Schools art in dire need of #,</ery 
available tax dollar to help meet the needs of a large urban 
school district. These needs include: expansion of early 
childhood education, class size reduction, services fo ray 
area children, increased parent involvement, an environment 
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conducive to learning with poaitiva aducational altarna- 
SKS. lncr.«..« in .upportiv. "fie.. <=oun..lor. .chool 
•ocial workara, and achool paychologiata) , f.cilitiaa naad 
tfb. upgr.dad', axpandad. and in .«. ca... ^pi-cad How 
c«n thaaa naada ba nat and what happana to tha 98,000 MPS 
Sudani wno ?.«Sn in tha public .chool. whan up to 
$2,500,000 i-- annually uaad to aupport privata achoola 
inataad of tha public achoola? 

• Tha Milwauxaa Public Schoola ara raquirad to aducat. all 
•tudanta including at riak youth, taan paranta, thoaa with 
axc.ptional education naada, ate. To do ao taka. an axcap- 
tional amount of tiaa, affort and aonay. Tha privata 
schoola do not hava thia aaaa obligation; thay can ba 
aalactiva. 

* Public achoola ara govarnad by alactad achool boarda, 
raaDonaibla to tha votara of tha community. Citizana, 
whathar or not thay hava childran in tha achoola within a 
givan cOBBunity, hava tha right to alact achool board maa- 
bara who will dataraina tha achool district policiaa. If 
?h. citizana do not agraa with tha board', policy d^i-iona, 
thay hava tha ability to vota thaa out of offica. Tha 
gov.rMng bodia. of privata achool. ara not alactad by tha 
?4i-4>.n> within tha coaaunity. A citizan within tha cob- 
.unity wittoui enndran in t£a privata achool ha. nothing to 
•av about policy daci.ion. nor who aakaa thaaa daciaiona. 

" othar word., citizana will ba paying tha flight "ith 
public tax dcllara but with no input into how tha aonay 1. 
•pent. 

# Taachara in tha Hilwaukaa Public Schoola, aa wall aa 
othar public achool taachar. in tha atata of «*« c ° n ^ n ; a " 
raquirad to ba cartifiad in tha araaa thay taach by tha 
Hiiconaln DapartBant of Public Inatructlon, and auat hava a 
Arrant taaching lic.n.a on fila (r.n.wabla .vary 9 y.ar. 
unl... on. ha. a lif.tia. licanaa.) 't ^har. in tha 
privata .chool. do not hava tha aaaa "quirBBant. and tha 
Jrivata achool. continu. to r.c.iva public t« do! ra, it 
Lkaa . >ha. out of raguiring public achoola to aaa thaaa 
atandarda. 

in tha final an.ly.ia, public tax dollar, ah to 
fiind nrlvata aducation. If tha citizana in Milwauxaa or any 
o^r coBBunity ara not aatiafiad with tha ^cation baing pro- 
vided bvtha public achoola, thay ahou'.d lat it ba Known that 
ch.nt.. y ni5S ?rb. C »ada. If achool board ».»b.r. — 
tha concama, tha public haa tha option to alact aoBaona alaa 
during tha daaocratic alaction procaaa. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Anderson. 
Is Mr. Gobel present? The next witness is Mr. John Stocks. Mr. 
Stocks. 

Mr. Stocks. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank vou, Congressman 
Hayes, for the opportunity to appear before you. In offering insight 
on the value of choice in public schools, it is very important to 
define the concept of choice* First, there is the Milwaukee choice 
plan, which is limited to 1000 participants and targets low income 
members of our society. And second, there is a choice concept as 
advocated by the authors John Chubb and Terry Moe in their book, 
Politics, Markets and American Schools, and propounded by the 
Wall Street Journal and other conservative publications. Finally, 
there are the numerous and varied programs which were in effect 
long before the Milwaukee choice plan was enacted which, to vary- 
ing degrees, permit public school children to utilize programs other 
than their own public school to advance their education. 

The Wisconsin Education Association Council is not opposed to 
all forms of choice. In fact, the Association believes that some 
forms of choice, if well designed and implemented, can have a posi- 
tive effect on American education. The Association, however, is 
fundamentally opposed in principle to the type of choice proposed 
by Chubb and Moe. That form of choice is unabashedly an attempt 
to turn over our nation's education to a free enterprise system with 
virtually no controls — market or governmental— to ensure that stu- 
dents' educational needs are met. As will be discussed, the pure 
choice concept is nothing more than an intellectual rationalization 
for creating a two-class society in which market forces will sepa- 
rate children at a very early age into those who become the upper 
class and those who will become the under class. 

The Association also opposes the Milwaukee choice plan. Al- 
though the Milwaukee choice plan has certain ameliorative aspects 
which limit its social harm, the plan is so badly conceived and 
drafted that it virtually allows private schools to misuse state re- 
sources. 

In discussing choice, I wish to stress that I am not denigrating 
the value or importance of private schools, whether religious or 
non-sectarian. In a free society, children have the right to attend 
private schools. The right to select a private school, however, does 
not consist of the right to have the government subsidize that 
choice. In the Milwaukee choice plan, the governmental subsidy 
comes directly from Milwaukee public schools and Milwaukee tax- 
payers. 

f would like to address the concept of pure choice as articulated 
by Mr. Chubb, since my understanding is that this hearing con- 
cerns the broad concept of choice, rather than any particular appli- 
cation* 



their book. "Our guiding principle in the design of a choice system 
is; public authority must be put to use in creating a sy item that is 
almost entirety beyond the reach of public authority. Because 
states have primary responsibility for American public education, 
we think the best way to achieve significant, enduring reform is for 
states to take the initiative in withdrawing authority from existing 
institutions and building a new system in which most authority is 



Chubb and Moe make their 
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vested directly in schools, parents and students." Now, that is their 
opinion of what needs to happen in the public school system. 

Chubb and Moe are also quite explicit as to why they are dis- 
trustful of any government regulation for the schools. What Chubb 
and Moe dislike about public schools is that they are subject to 
"higher order values" imposed through the political process. 

The Association does not believe the goals of education and the 
goals of business can be so easily equated. Unlike the situation in a 
private corporation, no one owns our children. The state acts as 
their guardian and protector since they are our country's most pre- 
cious asset. 

Moreover, Chubb and Moe's dislike of constitutional and statuto- 
ry strictures placed on schools is not surprising. Most individuals 
familiar with the legislative process realize that most private 
sector enterprises wish to run their affairs in order to achieve the 
highest profit. Governmental regulation of any kind which detracts 
from that goal is seen as counter-productive. Yet, there are very 
few people in this country who believe that our nation's child labor 
laws, minimum wage rates, OSHA supervised safety standards, 
EPA supervised environmental regulations and laws involving anti- 
trust regulation should be abolished in order to allow a free market 
efficiency to reign unchecked. 

There even is a greater need for this type of regulation in educa- 
tion where the lives of our children are at stake. 

The pure free market model may have some short-term advan- 
tages, There is no question that Chubb and Moe are correct that 
schools could be run more efficiently if neither students nor teach- 
ers had the constitutional protections of free speech and due proc- 
ess; if laws outlawing discrimination on the basis of race, sex and 
handicap were abolished and in general, schools could do anything 
they wanted to produce the educational product they wanted. 

However, our society has made consistent judgment that the 
higher order values embodied in our constitution and other laws 
are critical to producing a cohesive community based on shared 
concepts of fairness and accountability. 

As indicated, private secular and private religious schools play 
an important role in our society. However, many private schools 
set out as their primary purpose to foster an education designed to 
produce more loyal members of a narrowly defined community. 
While a democratic society must allow individuals the choice of 
pursuing this option, it would be a mistake for the state to subsi- 
dize, at the taxpayer's expense, an education system which does not 
try to instill a general sense of community purpose and shared 
values. 

The Association's objections to the pure choice concept, however, 
extends beyond its concern for its potential harm to the American 
sense of community and values. The plan, in fact, is much more in- 
vidious and dangerous. Like some other free market jargon, the 
choice concept is really nothing more than an attempt to legiti- 
mize, through a catchy title, the increasing tendency to divide 
America into groups of advantaged and disadvantaged school chil- 
dren. It is designed to set up a system of survival of the education- 
ally most fit, knowing full well that such a system eventually will 
reward and reinforce the advantaged in our society. 
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There is absolutely no doubt that intelligent, well-behaved, upper 
middle class children coming from families who value education 
can be educated far more efficiently. The less gifted, more troubled 
students in our public school system demand more resources. There 
is no doubt a growing political unease at the high cost of educatmg 
those children already put at significant disadvantage by soc lety. 

But if, however, the free market competition is to be the hall- 
mark of the new philosophy in education, would it not seem natu- 
ral that the private schools would compete among themselves tor 
that type of student which will make the school itself most success- 
ful? Following the traditional rules of free market competition, 
does it not seem logical that most private schools would aspire to 
educate those students who can be educated least expensively, 
since those children will give the school a competitive advantage in 

^Th^free^rket competition will have disastrous results because 
resources will be allocated precisely to those students who need 
less resources. Less attractive students will be sought by schools 
lower in the pecking order. These schools will not provide as effec- 
tive an educational product as those schools who attract superior 

8t Assuming the free market works with its normal efficiencies, the 
best kids will go to the best schools where they can receive a low- 
cost, high-quality education. The average students will go to the av- 
erage schools where they will receive a mediocre, moderate cost 
education. The difficult student will be confined to those schools 
who cannot attract better students and will be left to languish edu- 
cationally and socially, probably until they are introduced into the 
criminal justice system, where the state will then bear the cost ot 
warehousing them in prisons. 

Where and how handicapped children would be educated is very 
difficult to perceive. As might be expected, in the current litigation 
over the Milwaukee choice plan, private schools have all given 
robust assurances that they will not discriminate against handi- 
capped children. However, they have fought vigorously against any 
regulation requiring them to take handicapped children because, as 
their attorneys argue, most of these schools are simply j^ancially 
or physically unable to educate handicapped children. Chubb and 
Moe themselves realize that this type of unfettered competition 
could prove a substantial difficulty for many children and suggests 
a rather complicated and bizarre method of dealing with this prob- 
lem. According to them, each child would be given so many dollar 
credits of public monies to be educated based upon that child s po- 
tential difficulty to be educated. Thus, in the free market world of 
Chubb and Moe, the government would arbitrarily assign a dollar 
value to each child. A child with special needs might be given 
$7 000 in voucher credits, while a highly intelligent child would be 
given $3,000— a bit of a contradiction. I would say. , 

The problem with such an approach rests with determining what 
is the fair sum of money to be given to each child. Undoubtedly, 
tremendous political and legal disputes would emerge. Further- 
more, does anyone truly think that those currently in positions of 
power and influence will not be able to manipulate the legal and 
educational system to their advantage in assigning dollar values.' 
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What is particularly disappointing about Chubb and Moe's ulti- 
mate free market outcome is much of their analysis of what is 
wrong with the public schools tracks our Association's own assess- 
ment. Teachers do need more respect as educators. Principals need 
to be more innovative and demanding. And most importantly, in- 
creased parental involvement is critical. Indeed, WEAC has just 
completed an extensive report on Wisconsin Public Schools and has 
made a number of proposals which addresses many of these prob- 
lems facing our educational system, but in a more productive and 
less divisive manner than advocated by the choice proponents. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to end my testimony at that point 
and just refer to what is attached to it: a list of guidelines that our 
Association has put together after extensive study of the choice 
proposal. I would also like to say that those guidelines, if imple- 
mented as part of a choice proposal, are ones that we would be able 
to support. Thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of John Stocks follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Member* of the Committee: I appreciate the opportunity to testify in front of 
you about the school "choice** issue. 

In offering an insight on the value of "choice" in public schools, it is very important to define 
the concept of choice. First, there is the Milwaukee Choice Plan which is limited to 1,000 
participants and targets low income members of our society. Second, there is the choice concept as 
advocated by authors John R Chubb and Terry M. Moe, Politics. Markets A America's Schools, . »nd 
propounded by the Wall Street Journal and other conservative publications. And finally there are 
the numerous and varied programs which were in effect long before the Milwaukee Choice Plan wa* 
enactcd, which, to varying degrees, permit public school children to utilize programs other than (heir 
own public school to advance their education. 

The Wisconsin Education Association Council (WEAC) is not opposed to ail forms of choice. 
In fact, the Association believes that some forms of "choice", if well designed and implemented, can 
have a positive effect on American education. The Association, however, it fundamentally opposed 
in principle to the type of choice proposed by Chubb and Moe, That form of choice is unabashedly 
an attempt to turn over our nation *s education to the free enterprise system with virtually no 
controls, market or governmental, to ensure that students' educational needs arc met. As will be 
discussed, the pure choice concept is nothi% more than an intellectual rationalization for creating 
a two class society in which market forces will separate children at a very early age into those who 
will become the upper class and those who will become the under class. 

The Association also oppose* the Milwaukee Choice Plan. Although the Milwaukee Choice 
Plan has certain ameliorative aspects which limit its social harm, the plan is so badly conceived and 
drafted that it virtually allows private schools to misuse state resources. 

In discussing choice, I wish to stress that I am not denigrating the value or importance of 
private schools, whether religious or non-sectarian. In a free society children have the right to attend 
private schools. The right to select a private school, however, does not consist of the right to have 
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the government subsidize thai choice. In the Milwaukee Choice Plan, the governmental subsidy 
comet directly from Milwaukee Public Schools and Milwaukee taxpayers. 

I would like to first address the concept of pure choice, as articulated by Mr. Chubb, since 
my understanding is that this hearing concerns the broad concept of choice rather than any particular 



Chubb and Moe make their guiding principle quite explicit in their book: 

Our guiding principle in the design of a choice system is this: public authority must be put 
to use in creating a system that is almost entirely beyond the reach of public authority. 
Because states have primary responsibility for American public education, we think the best 
way to achieve significant, enduring reform is for states to take the initiative in withdrawing 
authority from existing iratitutioas and building a new system in which most authority is 
vested directly in schools, parents, and students. This restructuring cannot be construed as 
an exercise in delegation. As long as authority remains "available" at higher levels within 
state government, it will eventually be used to control schools. As far as possible, all higher- 
level authority must be eliminated, polities. M*rteti A America's Schools, at page 218 
219. 

Chubb and Moe are also quite explicit as to why they are distrustful of any governmental 

regulation for the schools. What Chubb and Moe dislike about public schools is that they are subject 

to 'higher order values* imposed through the political process. As they state; 

The same people who complain about bureaucracy find that it is in their dominant political 
strategy. 

To see why, we must first recognize that public authorities do not have the luxury of creating 
an organization de nova The Constitution and countless federal, state, and local laws made 
pursuant to it already set out a structure of democratic authority - a massive, fragmented, 
multilevel 'organization" bUnketing the entire country - in which various offices have certain 
rights to impose decisions on local schools. There b no analogue to the private sector owlct 
who exercises concentrated authority in designing an organization. . , Politics- Majtat f & 

America^ Stiboafc *t pp. 38-39. 

The Association does not believe the goals of education and the goals of business can be so 
easily equated. Unlike the situation in a private corporation, no one owns our children. The state 
acts as their guardian and protectors since they are our country's most precious asset 
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Mi - ver, Chubb and Mcr% di&likc of on*' M'tional and Uatutory sinctuies placed on 
sC, • l s u not surprising. Moat individual tamihar with tne legislative process realize that most 
private secti enterprises wish t. run their ^ffatrs in order to achieve the highest profit; 
governmental rrgu *\>n of any kind whi^n detracts from that goal is seen as counter-prodo-tive. 
Yet there Uir vt.ry frw people in thu country who believe that our nation's child labor laws, 
minimum wage rates. OSH A supervised safety standards* EPA Supervised environmental regulations 
and laws involving cnti-tr.ist regulation should be abolished in order to allow free market efficiency 
to reign unchecked 

There cm »s a greater need for Axis type of regulation in education where the lives of ou. 
children are at stake. 

The puro free market model m*y have some short-term advantages. There is no question 
that Chubb and Moe arc correct that schools could be run more efficiently if neither students nor 
teachers had the const •♦utional protections of free speech snd due process; if laws outlawing 
discrimination on the basis of iace, sex and handicap were abolished; and in general, schools could 
do anything they wanted to produce the educational product they wanted. 

However, our society has made consistent judgment that the higher order values embodied 
in our constitution and other laws are critical to producing a cohesive community based on shared 
concepts of fairness and accountability. 

As indicated, private secular and private religious schools play an important role in our 
society; however, many private schools set out as their primary purpose to f^ter an education 
designed to produce more loyal members of a narrowly defined community. While a democratic 
society must allow individuals the choice of pursuing this option, it would be a mistake for the state 
to subsidize, at taxpayer expense, an education system which does not try to instill a general sense 
of community purpose and shared values. 
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The Association's objections to the pure choice concept, however, extends beyond its concern 
for its potential hirm to the American tense of community and values. The plan, in fact, is much 
more invidious And dangerous Like tome other free market jargon, the choice concept is really 
nothing more than an attempt to legitimize, through a catchy title, the increasing tendency to divide 
America into groups of advantaged and disadvantaged school children. U ts designed to set up a 
system of survival of the educationally most fit, knowing full well that such a system eventually will 
reward and reinforce the advantaged in our society. 

There is absolutely no doubt that intelligent, well-behaved, upper middle class children 
coming from families who value education can be educated far more eflicu-.itly. The less gifted, 
nK T e troubled students in our public school system demand more resources. There is also no doubt 
a growing political unease at the high cost of educating those children already put ai significant 
disadvantage by society 

If, however, free market competition is to be the hallmark of the new philosophy in 
education, wouldn't it seem natural that the private schools would compete among them verves for 
that type of student which will make the school, itself, most successful. Following the traditional 
rules of free market competition, doesn't it seem logical that most private schools would aspire to 
educate those students who can be e J united least expensively since those children will give the 
school a competitive advantage in the market place? 

Trm free market competition will have disastrous results because resources will be allocated 
precisely to those students who need less resources. Less attractive students will be sought by 
schools lower in the pecking order. These schools will nol proviie as effective an educational 
product as those schools who attract superior students. 

Assuming the free market works with its normal efficiencies, the best kids will go to the best 
schools where they can receive a low cost, high quality education. The average students will go to 
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average schools where they witi receive a mediocre, moderate cost education. The difficult student 
will be confined to those schools which cannot attract better students and will be left to languish, 
educationally and socially, probably until they are introduced into the criminal justice system where 
the state will then bear the cost of warehousing them in prisons. 

Where and how handicapped children would be educated is very difficult to foresee. As 
might be expected, m the current litigation over the Milwaukee choice plan, private schools have all 
given robust assurances the> ^ 'I not discriminate against handicapped children; however, they have 
'ought vigorously against anv regulation requiring them to take handicapped children because, as 
their attorney argues, most ol these schools are simply financially or physically unable to t'<lu'_utc 
handicapped children 

Chubb and Moc, themselves, realize this type of unfettered competition could prove a 
substantial difficulty lor many children and suggest a rather complicated and bizarre method of 
dealing with this problem. According to them, each child would be given so many dollar acdjts of 
public monies to be educated, based upon that child's potential difficulty to be educated. Thus, in 
the free market world of Chubb and Moc, the government would arbitrarily assign a dollar value to 
each child. A child with special needs might be given $7,000 in voucher credits, while a highly 
intelligent child would only be given $3,000, 

The problem with such an approach rests with determining what is a fair sum of money *o 
be given to each child. Undoubtedly, tremendous political and legal disputes will emerge over a 
c ild's dollar value. Furthermore, docs any one tiu<y think that those currently in positions of power 
and influence will not be able to manipulate the legal and educational system to their advantage in 
assigning dollar values. 

To the Association, what Chubb and Moc propose is largely a re -enactment of our current 
savings and loan fiasco. The government pays the money to the institutions but the institutions owe 
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no accountability to the government paying the freight. Theoretically, the discipline of the private 
market place should have prevented the hundreds of billions of dollars in unproductive investment* 
which were made by the thrift industry in the 1980V The Association behaves it n bad enough that 
real estate was used and exploited for personal gain during that period; a far greater tragedy could 
be the risk that hundreds of thousands of our youth will be similarly wasted and exploited by this 
grand experiment in free market theology. 

What is particularly disappointing about Chubb and Moc s ultimate free market outcome is 
that much of their analysis of what is wrong with the public schools tracks the Association's o*n 
assessment. Teachers do need more respect as educators; principals need to be more innovative and 
demanding; and most importantly, increased parental involvement is critical. Indeed, WEAC has just 
completed an extensive report on Wisconsin public schools and has made a number of proposals 
which addresses many of the problems facing our educational rystem but in a more productive and 
less divisive manner than advocated by choice proponents. 

Moving away from the broader questions of choice, the Association would like to speak to 
the Milwaukee Choice program. 

The Milwaukee Choice Program suffers from some of the same conceptual flaws as an 
unrestricted choice program. First, the schools must take all individuals applying for the program 
on a random basis. This theoretically eliminates the potentially invidious problem of schools 
competing for the best students. There is one difficulty, however, with this contention. Schools must 
accept individuals on a random basis, but they are perfect ry free to expel students for any reason. 
Not surprisingly, in the litigation before the courts involving the current choice plan, counsel for the 
private schools vigorously oppose any attempt to apply arv due process limitations on the school 
d^inct 't right to discipline or expel students. The reason is obvious. One of the main weapons 
private schools have in ensuring a relatively homogenous and well behaved student body is the right 
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to expci the child and send them to the public schools for any rule infraction. Th'js, what the 
Milwaukee plan actually provides it that some student* will have the right to "try out* for a particular 
private school. However, any candidate not meeting the schools' objective or subjective expectations, 
would risk being expelled and scut back to the public schools. 

The second ameliorating factor is that the program is limited to those within 1.75 of the 
poverty level. This purportedly will prevent the program from benefiting the upper and upper 
middle class. There are, however, two very practical problems with this approach. First, it seems 
to make little sense to prevent a child from a family making $28,500 the right to obtain such an 
'important' benefit, while providing such a right to a child coming from a family with an income of 
$28,495. In an attempt to prevent exploitation by the ■rich*, the poor arc treated arbitrarily Second, 
the poverty level cut off may make the law a highly racial one. As a recent article in the New 
Republic suggests, the realities of this legislation is that it essentially allows many of Milwaukee's 
minority students to return to largely segregated, ethnic schools. 

One major problem encountered by the Milwaukee public schools is the disruptive and costly 
effects of large scale busing designed to eliminate racial segregation from the Milwaukee Public 
Scboo!*. It is highly likely that the outcome of this legislation is that the State will pay several million 
dollars to help minorities avoid the disruption associated with stale and federally ordered integration 
efforts. Thus, on one hand the »tate is requiring Milwaukee taxpayers to pay substantia] revenues 
to achieve the very noble goal of racial equality and then, through another program, pays individuals 
several million dollars to allow them to escape those mandates. 

If society agrees that non -segregated schools arc important to our society's ability to function 
as a multi-racial nation, then it makes no sense to have state sponsored -programs which undermine 
this goal 
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T>- Association is aware tha: there arc many black leaden who rqect the concept of busing 
and other forced integration efforts and wish lo return to a type of separate but equal local 
education. The Association disagrees that America's educational interests lies in such an approach; 
however, t< the extent, that this legislation attempts to recognize the lincerc feelings of those 
individuals in the minority community who believe our nation is incapable of achieving true racial 
cqua ; ty, the legislation must be rejected as ineffective and hjpocritical in that regard. If our country 
wishes to re-examine its commitment to a unitary school system, it should do so in an open and 
direct way. Any attempt to sneak # bcnign p segregation back into our educational system through the 
back door will only result in poor education for all students, both minority ana non-minority. 

Finally, the current law is an open invitation to private schools to rip off the state. First, 
private schools may charge the state approximately $2,500 (MPS general state aid) for educating a 
MPS student, even if the tuition is much lo> ^ for other students. Second, there are virtually no 
controls on how their schools spend the money since the schools themselves are allowed to define 
the standards by which they are to be judged. Under the legislation, a school could take $2,500 and 
provide virtually no substantive education for children. Finally, the various state audits contained 
in the legislation are given until 1995 to make their performance reports. Thus, the schools will have 
virtually free access to state money for over five years. 

In conclusion, the Milwaukee choice program is the result of hasty, ill^nceived legislation 
It places at substantial risk the lives of inner city children as well as ten of millions of dollars of state 
revenue. 

I would like to re-emphasize that WHAC is not opposed to all school "choice" programs. We 
have studied the "choice* issue extensively. The Board of Directors of WEAC has recommended 
support for school "choice* programs that embrace certain guidelines. These guidelines are attached 
to my testimony for your informauon- I sincerely appreciate the opportunity to appeer before you. 
Thank you. 
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WISCONSIN liIUJCATION ASSOCIATI ON COU N CIL 

it N.iMIiM I Viv« 



CUIPJEL INE3 ON SCHOOL CHOICE/PARENTAL OPTION PLAN 



The Wisconsin Education Association Council believes that all 
parent* have the right to choose, at their own expense, a non- 
public education for their children* Even More importantly, we 
believe that all public echoole ought to be "schools of choice" - 
adequately funded to provide a quality and equitable education 
for all students, no setter what their age, race, economic 
statue, or handicapping condition* Public schools are the peane 
of empowering citizens to participate fully in a free and 
democratic society. 

Wisconsin's schools have historically been ranked among the best 
In the nation. The people of Wisconsin hsve continually 
supported public education, most recently by the enactment of the 
Twenty standards and the High School Graduation Requirements. At 
a minimum , all districts should comply with those standards and 
have a comprehensive plan for school improvement which is 
adequately funded. 

We believe that the concept of choice traneforms education into 
just another consumer purchase to be eade, like a car or washing 
machine. In this vision of education, the parent becomes the 
consumer or client, the student becomes the product, and the 
teacher becomes the technician. Schools would be subject tc the 
whims of the marketplace as defined by the Individual parent 
preferences, rather than working to meet the needs of all 
students. 

Reinforcing that consumer notion of education Is contrary to the 
larger, more transcondent purpose of public schooling * promoting 
the common good* In particular, our schools as community-based 
and community-owned institutions have created essential common 
ground and play vital community-building roles. Public schools 
are often the only place that children of diverse ethnic, racial, 
and cultural backgrounds come together to learn f grow, and 
experience the values of democratic citizenship, 

Therefore, a Choice/Parental Option plan should not be supported 
unless It of fere a means to enhance education for all. 

The proponents of choice have produced no evidence that their 
proposals would Indeed enhance education in Wisconsin. However, 
WEAC could support legislation seeking to create a state-mandated 
Choice/Parental Option plan If the following safeguards were in 
place: 
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Be United to Wisconsin public schools. 

Include a standard for prohibiting disruption of 
desegregation, including the Chapter 220 program* 

Allow parents the right to choose which Wisconsin 
public school district (e) they wish their 
child/children to attend* The choice process will oat 
allow for unequal distribution of resources and 
opportunities or defacto resegregatlon of our schools. 
The parents' right shall also include the choice of 
school building within the selected district. The 
parents' choice of the receiving school district and 
building shall be rejected only because of exceeding 
DPI recommended class sites and/or the unavailability 
of classrooms. 

The system of selecting or rejecting students due to 
class site or classroom unavailability shall be done In 
a eanner fair and equitable to the students. 

Allow the sending school districts to reject a parent's 
choice request If the student is being disciplined for 
a behavioral problem In the sending district* The 
parent has the right to appeal the district's rejection 
to the State superintendent. The Superintendent shall 
nold a hearing and issue a written decision within 90 
days of the appeal. The decision of the Superintendent 
shall be final. The standards applied by the 
Superintendent shall be the Interest of the affected 
child and the general value signaled to the other non- 
affected students of the district. 

Require the district of residence of the student to pay 
the receiving district the average per pupil cost of 
educating a student in the sending district excluding 
the cost of sducatlng EEN children In the district. 
Por transferring BEN students, the sending district 
will pay the receiving district the total cost of 
educating the EEN students. 

The sending district will continue to count the 
transferring student as a student of residence for 
computing state aids. 

If *.he amount being transferred to the receiving 
district is less than the average per pupil coat of 
educating a student In the receiving district, 
excluding the cost of educating EEN students, the 
parent of the transferring student will pay the 
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dlfference unloss the family gross Income is below the 
poverty level , In which case the difference will be 
paid by the state. 

Require that any additional transportation costs 
generated by a student transferring to a different 
district be borne by the state* 

Prohibit all extra-curricular participation for at 
least one year after transferring. 

Require the parents' choice to be for a period of not 
less than four school years. 

Require the parent to notify the sending and receiving 
school districts in writing of the parent's choice by 
no later than January 15th of the prior year. 

Require that each school district report to the DPI on 
an annual basis the number of students transferring In 
and out under the Choice/Parental Option plan. 

Require DPI to establish guidelines to protect parents 
and students from Misleading ^nd/or false recruitment 
practices . 

Provide adequate safeguards to guarantee employment 
rights for school employees who might be partially or 
fully laid off due to enactment of a Choice/Parental 
Option program. 

Require the Legislative Council to conduct a study of 
the Choice program* The Legislative Council shall 
Include In Its study committee members representing the 
Department of Public Instruction, the Wisconsin 
Education Association Council, the Milwaukee Teachers 
Education Association, other teacher orgenliat ions , the 
Wisconsin Association of School Boards, the Milwaukee 
Board of School Directors, the Association of Wisconsin 
School Administrators, the Association of School 
District Administrators* parent-teacher associations, 
and community organizations Interested in the programs. 
The ntudy shall be of the first three years of 
operation, with recommended changes and a specific 
recommendation on whether to continue or eliminate the 
program. The study shall Include: 

a. The Impact on the education program of the 

students who choose to stay In their district of 
residence . 
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b. The impact on the educational funding of the 
sending and receiving districts. 

c. The effect on voting In the sending districts, 
i.e., financial responsibility to the residence 
district when the students attend another 
district. 

d. The effectiveness of the plan in providing 
educational opportunities fur transferring 
students, including students with exceptional 
educational needs . 

e- The information provided to parents upon which 
they made their transfer choice. 

£. The competition of the school districts to recrui 
students for extra-curricular activities as well 
aa academic programs. 

g. The impact of the transfers on the level of 
parental involvement* 

h. An analysis of whether or not the plan has led to 
one type or group of students, such as minorities 
gifted, etc. , transferring in disproportionate 
numbers * 

i. Any other concerns which arise during the first 
three years of implementation. 

14. The bill shall sunset in four years. 

0811S9/CHOICE 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Stocks. Without objection, 
the additional material will follow the testimony of Mr. Stocks in 
that order. 

The next witness is Mr. Robert, Ericson, President of the Associa- 
tion of Wisconsin School Administrators. Mr. Ericson. 
Mr. Ericson. I guess it is appropriate to say, good afternoon. 
Chairman Hawkins. Good afternoon. 

Mr. Ericson. Thank you for the opportunity to be here, Chair- 
man Hawkins, Congressman Hayes. My name is Robert Ericson. 

I am the President of the Association of Wisconsin School Ad- 
ministrators. AWSA is an association of school principals, assistant 
principals, curriculum coordinators, assistant superintendents, vo- 
cational education coordinators and other public school administra- 
tive positions. Our Association membership numbers approximate- 
ly 1,600 members in educators of grades K-12. 

This past year, the Association of Wisconsin School Administra- 
tors put together a task force consisting of administrators repre- 
senting all levels of administrative positions to study the issue of 
choice. Much of their report is applicable to the Milwaukee choice 
plan, and I will be referring to parts of this report in my testimo- 
ny. Choice or open enrollment may, on the surface, appear to be a 
noble experiment. However, it must be able to demonstrate that it 
can provide improved educational opportunities in a long run for 
all, including at-risk and handicapped populations. 

The AWSA strongly opposes choice being extended to non-public 
schools for the following reasons: 

One, public to private crosses the line between church and state 
in some instances. Two, public funds siphoned away to support pri- 
vate profit-making institutions is an inappropriate use of these 
funds. Three, the ability of the private schools to be selective in the 
number and type of students accepted is inappropriate. Four, non- 
public schools are not required to provide high-cost, specialized pro- 
grams for the handicapped. Five, private schools are not required 
to comply with either state standards or state mandates. And cix 
there is a real possibility of promoting increased segregation. 

The AWSA feels very strongly that the Milwaukee choice pia 
discriminates against the handicapped. The receiving private non- 
sectarian schools have not, to our knowledge, accepted any handi- 
capped student. The receiving schools do not have programs to ac- 
commodate the handicapped and, thus, cannot provide an educa- 
tional program for them. 

The A WSA feels very strongly that the receiving private non-sec- 
tarian schools should be required to meet the same standards of 
teacher certification and meet the same standards as established 
by the Department of Public Instruction and by the state legisla- 
tors that govern the operation of public schools. 

The AWSA is opposed to the use of public funds to support pri- 
vate non-sectarian schools. The $2,500 that must follow each stu- 
dent to a private non-sectarian school is public money. It comes 
from public school budgets and should not be used to support pri 
vate schools. 

If choice does become a reality in the state of Wisconsin — which 
we hope it does not — then the AWSA strongly recommends that 
safeguards be built in to ensure that the economically and educa- 
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tionally disadvantaged are not discriminated against and that any 
choice plan develops safeguards to ensure racial balance in schools. 

The AWSA strongly recommends that if a choice program is ex- 
tended to independent schools, all Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, state and Federal standards and regulations, to include di- 
verse educational and physical needs to students, must be adhered 
to. If healthy competition is to be promoted, it must be on an equal 
level with all parties providing services to meet the needs of all 
students. 

The AWSA strongly recommends that any choice plan include 
safeguards to ensure participation of at-risk and exceptional needs 
students and be limited to only public schools. 

As stated earlier in my testimony, the AWSA is opposed to the 
Milwaukee choice plan and is opposed to any statewide choice plan. 
We do not feel that the Milwaukee choice plan meets the needs of 
all students, does not help alleviate the problems that Milwaukee 
public schools are facing— rather, it adds to their problems and 
takes public funds to finance private education. 

I thank you for this opportunity to testify. 

[The prepared statement of Robert Ericson follows:] 
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November 14, 1990 



Ladies and Gentlemen: 

My name is Robert Ericson. I am the principal of North High School in 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin, and president of the Association of Wisconsin 
School Administrators. Sitting with me is Ted Carlsen, principal of 
Brookfield east High School and president-elect of the Association of 
Wisconsin School Admin i st ra tors . The AWSA is an association of school 
principals, assistant principals, curriculum coordinators, assistant 
superintendents, vocational education coordinators and other adminis- 
trative positions, not including school superintendents. The member- 
ship in the AWSa numbers approximately 1,600 administrators in grades 
K-12. 

This past year the AWSA formulated a Task Force consisting of adminis- 
trators representing all levels of administrative positions to study 
the issue of "Choice." Much of this report is applicable to the Mil- 
waukee Choice Plan and I would like to quote from parts of this report. 
Choice or open enrollment may, on the surface, appear to be a noble 
experiment; however, it must be able to demonstrate that it can provide 
improved educational opportunities in the long run for all, including 
at-risk and handicapped populations. 

The AWSA "strongly opposes choice being extended to nonpublic schools" 
because: Public to private crosses the line between church and state 
in toifl instances. Public funds being siphoned away to support private 
profit-making institutions is an inappropriate use of these funds. The 
ability to be selective in the number and type of students accepted. 
The ability to not provide high cost specialised programs for the 
handicapped. The noncompliance with either state standards or statw 
mandates. The real possibility of promoting increased segregation. 

The AWSA feels very strongly that the Milwaukee Choice plan discrimi- 
nates against the handicapped. The receiving non-sectarian schools 
have not, to our knowledge, accepted any handicapped student. The re- 
ceiving schools do not have programs to accommodate the handicapped and 
thus cannot provide an educational progrsm for them. 

The AWSA feels very stron that the receiving non-sectarian schools 
should be required to meet e same standards of teacher certification 
and meet the same standards ,s established by the Department of Public 
Instruction and by the state Legislators that govern the operation of 
public schools. 

The AWSA Is opposed to the use of public funds to support private non- 
sectarian schools. The $2,500 that must follow e*ch student to a 
private non-sectarian school is public money; it comes out of the 
public school budget and should not be used to support private schools. 

The AWSA strongly recommends that safeguards be built in to ensure that 
the economically and educationally disadvantaged are not discriminated 
against and that any choice plan develops safeguards to ensure racial 
balance in schools. 
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The AWSa strongly recommends that If * choice program la extended to 
independent echoole, all DPI, itata, and fadaral etandards and regula- 
tiona to includa diverse educational and phyaical needs to etudents 
must ba adharad to. If healthy competition ia to be promoted, it must 
be on an equal level with all partiee providing aervicea to meet the 
needa of all students. 

The AWSA strongly rccOMicndf that any choice plan include safeguard* to 
ensure participation of at-risk and exceptional needa studenta and be 
limited to only public schools. 

As stated earlier in thia statement, the AwSA ia opposed to the Mil- 
waukee Choice Flan and is opposed to any stste~wide choice plan* He do 
not feel that the Milwaukee Choice Plan meets the needs of all 
students; it does not help alleviate the problema that the Milwaukee 
Public Schools are facing; rather it adds to their problems and takes 
public funds to finance private education. 



Robert V. Ericson, President 
AWSA 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Ericson. 

Let me make a stab at this name. Is it Pawelkiewicz? 

Mr. Pawelkiewicz. That is very close. It is Pawelkiewicz, and 
you see the need for bilingual education. 

Chairman Hawkins. I think I need more education myself. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Pawelkiewicz. I represent the Wisconsin Federation of 
Teachers. I would like to thank you and your committee for hear- 
ing our testimony today. 

While Wisconsin Federation of Teachers remains open to discus- 
sion of choice in public schools, we oppose the Milwaukee private 
school choice program, and we are proud to be among the interve- 
ners seeking a judicial remedy for what is proving to be a poorly 
thought-out and unconstitutional program. 

There is no question that the Milwaukee schools must change to 
meet the needs of the children it is charged with educating. The 
very life blood of the republic is informed citizens who can read, 
write and compute. 

This is not the goal of the Milwaukee private school choice pro- 
gram, which may benefit a few children, while the vast majority 
will either gain nothing or be penalized to make such a program 
work. Please note that I said the choice program may benefit a few 
children. It ma^ not benefit anyone. 

The conventional wisdom around here seems to be that private 
schools do a better job educating students than do public schools. 
Al Shanker, President of the American Federation of Teachers, has 
said— and I quote, 'The success of private schools against public 
schools is about as convincing as statistics which show that people 
enrolled in YMCA health and exercises classes are in much better 
shape than patients in the local hospital." Public school doors are 
open to every child— rich, poor, handicapped, gifted. They are the 
backbone of our American heritage, composed of all races, creeds 
and ethnic groups. Private schools cannot make that claim. Their 
doors can and do close at will on any child. Public schools stand, 
like the the Statue of Liberty, taking in what the private schools 
have reiected. 

So which Milwaukee school children will benefit from this pro- 
gram? It goes without saying that the brightest children, the chil- 
dren with motivated, involved parents will be first in line for the 
private school program. Who will speak for the others — the r nes 
who do not measure up to private school standards? To make mat- 
ters worse, the pro-active families most likely to fight for reform 
within the Milwaukee schools are the very families who will opt 
for the choice system. The Private School Choice Program not only 
deprives the district and its students financially; it creams off their 
best students and the strongest parental advocates for change from 
within. 

Now while we understand that every parent wants what they be- 
lieve is best for her or his child, if that parent opts for private edu- 
cation, where is their right to a public subsidy? Not in the Wiscon- 
sin Constitution. And where is the accountability that should 
follow the expenditure of the public's funds— an accountability to 
which all public schools are held? Public schools are required to 
have licensed teachers, adequate facilities and materials for learn- 
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ing and state-mandated curriculum*. Private schools have no such 
requirements, and proponents of the Milwaukee private school 
choice program have vigorously avoided these responsibilities. 

So what we Y /e here is a private program operating unconstitu- 
tionally with public funds, with no public accountability, removing 
the best students and parents from the school district and leaving 
that district with even greater problems to resolve and fewer finan- 
cial and human resources with which to resolve them. Martin 
Luther King once said he had a dream where little black boys and 
little black girls will be able to join hands with little white boys 
and little white girls and walk together as sisters and brothers, and 
we share that dream. Dr. King did not say the best 1,000 children 
that yrivate schools were willing to accept. He was talking about 
all of God's children. That is what public schools are all about. And 
that is why the Wisconsin Federation of Teachers opposes this pro- 
gram. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Robert Pawelkiewicz follows:] 
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Testimony of Robert Pawelklewlcz 
WFT Vice President 
on the Milwaukee Choice Program 



Win t I e the Wisconsin Federation of Teachers remains open 
to discussion of choice In public schools, we oppose the 
Milwaukee Private School Choice Program, and we are proud to 
be among the intervenors seeking a judicial "emedy for what 
we Del lev© is a poorly thought out and unconstitutional 
pr ogr am . 

There is no question that the Milwaukee Public Schools 
must change to meet the needs of the children it charged 
with educating. The very llfeblood of the Re Dllc Is 
informed citizens, who can read, write, and compute. 

But this Is not the goal of the Milwaukee Private 
School Choice Program, wh I ;h may benefit a few children, 
while the vast majority will either gain nothing, or be 
penalized to make such a program work. Please note that I 
said the Choice program may benefit a few children. It may 
not benefit anyone r 

The conventional wisdom around here seems to be that 
private schools do a better job educating students than do 
public shcools. Al Shanker, President of the American 
Federation of Teachers, has said, B The success of private 
schools against public schools Is about as convincing as 
statistics wnlch show that people enrolled In YHCA health 
and exercise classes are In much better shape than patients 
in the local hospital. - Public school doors are open to 
every child: rich, poor, handicapped, gifted. They are the 
backbone of our American heritage, composed of all races, 
creeds, and etnnlc groups. Private schools cannot make that 
claim. Their doors can and do close, it will, on any child. 
Public schools stand, like the Statue of Liberty, taking in 
what the private schools have rejected. 

So wh ich Mi 1 waukee chl I dren will benef 1 1 from this 
program? It goes without saying that the brightest 
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children, the children with motivated. Involved parents will 
oe first in line for the private school prooram. Who wi 1 ! 
speak lor the others, the ones who do not measure up to 
Private school standards? To make matters worse, the 
Pro-active families most likely to fight for reform within 
the Milwaukee schools, are the very families who will opt 
tor the choice system. The Private School Choice Program 
not only deprives the District ana Its students financially, 
it creams off their Dest students, and the strongest 
parental advocates for change from within. 

While we understand that every Parent wants what they 
believe is best for her or his child. If that parent opts 
for private education, where Is their right to a puD) ic 
subsidy"* Not In the Wisconsin Constitution. And wh»re is 
the account aoi 1 1 ty that should follow the expenditure of the 
pubiic s funds, an accountability to which all public 
schools are he ) d^ Public schools are required to nave 
licensed teachers, adequate facilities ana materials tor 
'earning, and state mancateo eurriculums. Private schools 
nave no such requirements, ana proponents ot the Mi wau^ee 
Pr.vate School Cho:ce Program have vigorously avoided these 
respons j C I i ; t ; es . 

So what we have here Is a private program, operating 
unconstitutionally with pub i i c tunas, With no Dun , c 
account ao i I 1 1 y . removing the oest students and parents trom 
a scnooi district, ana leaving that district with even 
greater problems to resotve, and fewer r inane; ai ana human 
resources with whicn 10 resolve them. tfa/tin Luther K s no 
once said he h.aa a dream "uhere little biac* boys and litte 
r> i ack g;ris wi = 1 oe ab i e to 'Oin hands with little white 
onys a^o i 1 1 1 e wh : t e girls and wa I * together as sisters ana 
r others. 1 We share that dream. Dr. Kino, aid not say th* 
oest one thousand children that private schools were willing 
to accept, he was talking aDout "all of Goo s children." 
That s what public scnoois are all aoout. Ana that is why 
the Wisconsin Federation of Teachers opposes th.s program. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 
Mr. Gobel, is it? 
Mr. Gorkl. Yes. 

Chairman Hawkins. We called you earlier. We will hear from 
you now, Mr. Gobel. 

Mr* Gobkl. I apologize. My name is Chuck Gobel, and I am Exec- 
utive Director for the Administrators' and Supervisors' Council, an 
organization that represents approximately 500 administrators and 
supervisors in Milwaukee public schools. Mr. Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, I appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before you today. 

The issues surrounding Milwaukee choice, as well as the general 
subject of choice at the elementary and secondary level, tire, as I 
am sure you are aware, extremely important and complex with far- 
reaching implications. The Administrators 1 and Supervisors' Coun- 
cil is part of a suit challenging the constitutionality of the pro- 
gram. We strongly feel that the Milwaukee choice program and all 
programs like it should fall on the basis of constitutionality. 

Let me briefly outline what we consider to be some significant 
shortcomings of the Milwaukee choice program, or what more ap- 
propriately should be called the Milwaukee Voucher Program. 

One, there is no need for this program. Milwaukee public schools 
has in existence a wide variety of programs at all levels from 
which students may choose. These programs embody choices in cur- 
riculum, teaching strategies and learning styles. The Milwaukee 
system neither requires nor offers any kind of program that is 
either significantly different or demonstrably better than that 
which is currently available in Milwaukee public schools. Similar- 
ly, the Milwaukee choice system neither requires nor offers profes- 
sional expertise that is either significantly different nor demonstra- 
bly better than that which is available in Milwaukee public 
schools. In reality, since there are no requirements, they do not 
even have to be as good. 

Two, the program is inherently discriminatory. Organizations 
can nualify to participate without providing equal access to all who 
may wish to attend. Additionally, they are under no obligation to 
provide for the needs of students whose needs may be different 
from others who attend. Furthermore, a student who does partici- 
pate in the program has no assurance that his continued participa- 
tion will not be arbitrarily terminated. 

Three, diverting funds from Milwaukee public schools to private 
organizations constitutes an inappropriate use of Milwaukee public 
schools monies and is harmful to Milwaukee public schools stu- 
dents. Monies gathered by public means should be spent only for 
public purposes. Monies allotted by the Milwaukee choice system 
represent what— because there is no mandate for the recipient to 
be accountable — is essentially a carte blanche donation of taxpay- 
ers' monies for unrestricted private use. There is not even a public 
budgetary process that would allow input on the part of those who 
provide the resources. It obvious that Milwaukee public schools 
resources that cannot be used by Milwaukee public schools will 
result in a diminution of either services or programs to students 
who remain in Milwaukee public schools. Given that the need for 
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resources always exceeds the availability of resources, the outcome 
can only be negative. 

Four, the Milwaukee choice system invites the development of an 
organizational structure for the education of children that is not 
healthy. The lack of standards for organizations to participate 
means that marketing— not program— can become the focus for at- 
tracting students. Much has been written in recent years advocat- 
ing the benefits that would accrue through the addition of market- 
place competition in education. Marketplace competition, similar to 
athletic competition, identifies winners and losers. Decisions in this 
kind of system are made on the basis of what can make an organi- 
zation winner, or conversely, what can prevent it from becoming a 
loser. This kind of competition is not appropriate to the education 
of children. With this kind of approach, survival will be linked to 
the ability of the organization to attract and retain the appropriate 
caliber of student. The kind of competition that is appropriate in 
education is the kind that challenges schools to provide an effective 
education for all students who may enter the doors. It is the kind 
of competition that seeks to develop only winners. This kind of 
competition is what public schools must be about. It is the kind of 
mission that defines the need for public education available to all 
students. Any diversion of public funds and the creation of a pub- 
licly supported private alternative only serve to undermine this 
very important public function. 

I appreciate very much the opportunity to be with you today and 
to share with you today. 

[The prepared statement of Charles Gobel follows:] 
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Hjr wn* 1s C hoc k Gobel and J an executive director for the Ada1n1 stratori' and 
Supervisors/ Council, an organisation that represants appro* leetely $00 ad- 
ministrators and upfniiorj 1n Milwaukee Public School*. Mr. Chairman and 
memoari of tr-e committee I appreciate the opportunity to appear before you 
tod yr, 

I be issues surrounding Ml Iwaukee Choice. as wel 1 ■ » tne genarei tubject of 
choice it the elementary and secondary level are, at I eat w» you are aware, 
e<tra*e1v Important and couple* with far reaching implicate ona. The Admini- 
strators and Supervisors Council is part of a suit challenging the consti- 
tutional 1tv of the program, ye strongly feel that the Milwaukee Choice pro- 
gran and #11 programs 1 Ha U should fall on the basis of constitutionality. 

Let me, briefly then, outl^e what we consider to be Significant short comings 
Of the Milwaukee Choice program, or what more appropriately should be called 
the Milwaukee Voucher Progren. 

1. There 1s no need for th1 a progran. Milwaukee Public Schools has In 
existence I wide variety of programs at all levels from which students may 
choose, "heir programs embody choices <n curriculum, teaching strategies, end 
learning styles, The Milwaukee Voucher System neither requires nor offers any 
kind of program :h«t 1s either significantly Afferent or demonstrably better 
than that which 1s currently available 1n *P$. Similarly, the Milwaukee 
Voucher System neither requires nor offers professional expartlsa that Is 
either significantly different nor demonstrably better than tr:t uMcn is 
ava^ labia in MPS* In raalliy, vince there are no requirements* thay do not 
even have to be at 9004. 

H. The program Is Inherently discriminatory. Organizations can qualify to 
participate without providing aqual access to al 1 Mho may wish to attend. 
Additionally, they are under no obligation to provide for the needs of stu- 
dents ehose needs may be different from others wno attend. Furthermore, a 
student who does participate in the program has no assurance that hH contin- 
ued participation «111 not be arbitrarily terminated. 

3. Diverting funds from MPS to private organizations constitutes an inappro- 
priate usa or hps monies and 1s harmful to HPS students. Monies gathered by 
public means should be spent only for public purposes. The monies allotted by 
the Milwaukee voucher tystem represent whet, because there la no mandate for 
the recipient to be eccounteele, 1s essentially a carte blanche donation of 
taxpayer monies for unrestricted private use. There U not eve* a public 
budgetary process that mould el low input on the part of those who provide the 
resources* It 1s obvious that MPS resources that cannot be used by MPS will 
result in e diminution of either services or programs to students who remain 
in hps. Given that the naad for resources eiceeds the availability of re- 
sources, tne outcome c»r only be negative. 

4. The Milwaukee Voufttr System invites the envelopment of an organizational 
structure for the education of children that 1s not healthy. The lack of 
Standards for organizations to participate means that emrfcatlne, , not program 
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Cin PCCOM tnt focus for •ttrectlno. Students. Hych hos boon Litton 1" rijcont 
yosrt advocating Uie benefits that would accri* tMrovoh tne Addition of "■•r- 
fet puce competition* in education, Kerktt place competition, tWltr t© 
*th1ot1c competition, Identifies «1nntrs end losers. Decision* 1n tnlS kind 
Of SySte* art mad* on the MSU of what can Aeke in oreanUatlon a -tnner, or 
. conv*ri*1y, whr* can prevent It from becoming a loser. This kind of compo- 
iltion 1$ not appropriate to tne education of children, with t i 
approach, survival *in bt Unked to tne ability of the or|eHiet1on to at- 
tract md retain the epp-opnete ceHDer of student. The kind of competition 
that U appropriate in education u tne kind tmet ctial 1«nfe» school* to P™*** 
i» effective education for ell students who may enter the doors* it is tne 
Mnd of competition that seek* to develop only winners. This kind competition 
1s *het WibHc schools »ust be about. It is tne kind of mission that defines 
tne need for public education evallible to tM students. Any diversion of 
pub)T: funds end the creator of a publicly supported prime alternative 
only terves to underline tht» v«r/ important public function 

Thjn* you for ihe opportuMtj to be present to<Uy. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Well, thank you. I think the committee is a 
little surprised that some of the other groups apparently did not 
respond to our invitation or at least dia not— were not able to be 
present today or to testify. I wonder if any of you are aware of any 
parent groups who might have been involved in the sponsorship of 
the choice proposal? 

Ms. Curry. There are parents here who were involved. 

Chairman Hawkins. Tnere is an organized parent group? 

Ms. Curry. Yes, it is. 

Chairman Hawkins. What is the name of the group? Would you 
identify yourself for the record, please. 

Ms. Curry. My name is Frieda Curry. I am one of the parents 
that originally was working with the legislator, Polly Williams, 
from the conception of this program. We are not in organized body 
form, but we are the parents that are most affected by this pro- 
gram. Our children are enrolled in this program. 

Chairman Hawkins. What parents do you represent? Can you 
tell me? 

Ms. Curry. I represent parents that have children enrolled in 
Urban Day School, which is one of the non-sectarian private 
schools participating in this program. 

Chairman TIawkins. Were you involved in the sponsorship of the 
proposal? 

Ms. Curry, We have been there. We have been in Madison from 
the conception. We were there when it was passed through the leg- 
islation process. 

Chairman Hawkins. I was just handed something that says, 
"Partners." Or is that 

Ms. Curry. That is the newsletter Sm the school that my chil- 
dren now attend. 

Chairman Hawkins. And you are are o f the parents who helped 
to sponsor the proposal? 

Ms. Curry. That is correct. I am one of the low income people 
that is benefiting from this program at present. 

Chairman Hawkins. Were you awp-e of the fact that no official 
hearing was held in the Senate, as earlier testimony indirated? 

Ms. Curry* I certainly am. 

Chairman Hawkins, why wa;; iJiat done, do you know? 

Ms, Curry. Well certainly, no. i do not know vby that was done. 
It is done a lot of times for a lot of different is&ues that pass 
through legislation in the state body, but we did not have any 
input in that aspect. We did go to the legislator and tell her what 
we felt was necessary for our children to receive quality and excel- 
lence in education and was very happy to have her work with us to 
have that passed. 

Chairman Hawkins. Are you aware of the existence of the 
School Improvement Act -the Federal School Improvement Act of 
1988? Were you ever told about that? 

Ms* Curry. I have a little information on that. 

Chairman Hawkins. Do you approve or disapprove of that proce- 
dure? 

Ms. Curry. Well* choice was only a very small part of that, is 

that correct, or 

Chairman Hawkins. No, choice is not a part of it. 
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Ms. Curry. Of that at all? 
Chairman Hawkins. No. 
Ms. Curry. Yes. 

Chairman Hawkins. We are talking about two different things. 
We had invited Mrs. Polly Williams to testify, and presumably, she 
did not desire to testify. Are you aware of that? 

Ms. Curry. Well, I was told that by your assistant today. 

Chairman Hawkins Well, we certainly would look forward to 
her submitting some testimony to the committee so we can get her 
views into the official record, and we will be very glad to keep it 
open for at least, let us say, three weeks in order to receive any 
statement that she may wish to put into the record pertaining to 
the merits of the proposal and her recommendations as to any im- 
provement in the schools that she might wish to offer. 

Ms. Curry, I understand that. But I think that it is important 
that you also hear from people most affected by this program. 

Chairman Hawkins. We had invited — we had invited several 
groups, including a group that 

Ms. Curry. Well, we were not extended that invitation. I did 
speak with your assistants concerning that. 

Mr. Hayes. Why don't we include her in the last panel? 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, suppose you— that is all right. Why 
don't we add you to the last panel — this panel? 

Ms. Curry. I would certainly like to have you 

Chairman Hawkins. All right. We would like to get your views, 

Ms. Curry. Certainly. 

Chairman Hawkins. Yeah. Because we had solicited those views, 
but there are so many groups that — some of which do represent 
parents as a part; of their organization that we would like to look 
at their views. We will just add you to the next panel. 

Ms. Curry. Well, we cer' ainly appreciate that. 

Chairman Hawkins. All right. Thank you. 

Ms. Curry. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. I say that because so far, we have not seen 
any good arguments presented , and I would like to really solicit 
some arguments on the other side of those who would like to pub- 
licly state their views, and we will have that included. 

There was some — someone referred to a recent initiative — state- 
wide initiative concerning a voucher proposal that was on the 
ballot. I do not know that we are acquainted with that. Would any 
of the 

Mr. Stocks. Mr. Chairman, I believe that was in the State of 
Oregon. 

Chairman Hawkins. That was not in the State of Wisconsin. 
Mr. Stocks. It was not here. 

Chairman Hawkins. All right. Okay. It was my misunderstand- 
ing then. 
Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. I do not have any Questions, Mr. Chairman. I just 
wanted to commend the witnesses for what has been excellent tes- 
timony against choice. There is no question about where you stand. 
Chairman Hawkins. The Milwaukee choice plan, 
Mr. Hayes. That is right* She says she cannot hear me. That is 
not usually one of my problems. 
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I just want to commend the witnesses that appeared with this 
panel and those that preceded because they have given us some tes- 
timony that certainly is opposed to the Milwaukee choice plan, Mr. 
Chairman has corrected me. Some have indicated, though, that 
they do not want the program to extend throughout the state of 
Wisconsin. 

So, I agree with you. I am glad you included the young lady, who 
apparently supported the Milwaukee plan, into the next panel be- 
cause I think we ought to hear from both sides. However, and I 
regret the fact that the member of the General Assembly, I guess, 
who introduced the plan in the General Assembly in Wisconsin 
was not able to find time to be here during this hearing because 
she would have been able to give us some reasons as to why she 
felt that such legislation was necessary for Wisconsin. Wisconsin is 
obviously not the only state with problems. 

When you talk about problems, the state of Illinois has got a 
heck of a lot of problems down there as to inequity that exists 
when it comes to distribution of education funds. I assume you 
heve got the same channel here. In the state of Wisconsin, much of 
the Federal dollars goes into the state, and they decide how to dis- 
tribute it to the respective school districts* We And out that much 
of the determination for distribution is based on the tax base. The 
poor districts with no tax base to speak of, get less money, and we 
are trying to find a way how to equalize it so that there will not be 
computers in the suburbs when we cannot get them in the inner 
city. That is part of our problem. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Again, gentlemen, I wish to thank you for 
your testimony today, and I think it has been very helpful to the 
committee, well thought out, and we certainly appreciate the prob- 
lem that you are wrestling with. We wrestle with the same prob- 
lem elsewhere and we find it very helpful to the committee trying 
to make a recommendation to get the views of as many people as 
wepossibly can. You have been very helpful Thank you. 

Thank you for appearing before the committee. 

Chairman Hawkins. Can we take just a five-minute break? I am 
sure the reporter is pretty tired and would like to stretch for about 
five minutes. It will not be a long break, so — we do not want to lose 
the audience. So if we can just take a five-minute break, we would 
appreciate it, 

[A brief recess was taken.] 

Chairman Hawkins. The committee is in order. We have panel 
four, Mr. Ken Cole of the Wisconsin Association of School Boards; 
Ms. Lauri Wynn, Milwaukee NAACP; Ms. Linda Oakes, President, 
Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers; Mr. Bar-Lev, Direc- 
tor, Calumet County Handicapped Children Education Board; Mrs. 
Frieda Curry, parent advocate; and Ms. Lynda Holloway, Presi- 
dent, Black Parent Action Council. We will take them in the order 
in which I announced them. 

Ms. Stood abd-Frkeman. You missed me. I am Vice President of 
Urban Day Board. Annette Freeman. 

Chairman Hawkins. We will add you. Ms. Stoddard, is it? 

Ms. Stoddard-Freeman. Yes, Stoddard-Freeman. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Well* let us take them in the order that 
they were called, beginning with Mr. Cole. Oh, I am sorry. I prom- 
ised Ms* Hoiloway~I am sorry. 1 promised her earlier and had not 
taken— Ms. Holloway, we will take you next. 

STATEMENTS OF LYNDA HOLLOWAY, PRESIDENT, BLACK 
PARENT ACTION COUNCIL; LAURI WYNN, MILWAUKEE NAACP; 
FRIEDA CURRY, LINDA OAKES, PRESIDENT, WISCONSIN CON- 
GRESS OF PARENTS and TEACHERS, INC.; NISSAN BAR-LEY, DI- 
RECTOR, CALUMET COUNTY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN EDUCA- 
TION BOARD; ANNETTE STODDARD-FREEMAN, PRESIDENT, 
URBAN DAY BOARD; VERN JENSEN; AND GLORIA HUNT 

Ms. Holloway. My name is Lvnda Holloway. I am President of 
the Black Parent Action Council. I have three children presently 
attending Milwaukee public schools. 

I would like to say that the purpose of the public school is to pro- 
vide all children with a quality education so that they will not be a 
burden upon society. Milwaukee public schools is providing a good 
education to some of its students. Unfortunately, a disproportionate 
number of black students within Milwaukee public schools are get- 
ting a short-changed education. 

There are approximately 100,000 students attending Milwaukee 
public schools. Of this number, roughly 70 percent are black. Of 
the 100,000 students, 10.1 percent have been identified as handi- 
capped. The learning disabled program has roughly 60 percent 
black students out of 3,100 students. Whereas the medium class 
size within Milwaukee public schools is 27 students, the teacher/ 
pupil ratio for a learning disabled child is 1 to 15, an emotionally 
disturbed child is 1 to 10 and a severely handicapped child is 1 to 5. 
Whit private school is able to educate these children on the state's 
allocation of $2,500 per child? 

The state is providing $2,500 per student for education. However, 
it costs an average of $6,000 to educate a child in Milwaukee public 
schools, with the balance being provided by the property tax. The 
private schools cannot educate the child for $2,500. The balance of 
the tuition in the private school must come from some other 
source. 

In the worst scenario, if all parents received a $2,500 voucher 
and the property tax bill was reduced, we would have private 
schools popping up all over the place. However, these schools would 
be developed around the likes of the parent. Are all parents going 
to like and consider all children for their respective schools? 

There are some issues that must be resolved. Since a teacher in a 
choice school is not required to meet certification remrrements, 
will certification requirements be abolished for the Milwaukee 
public school teacher? Did all children attending a choice school 
attend a Milwaukee public school in the previous semester? Since 
the choice program was to benefit the most disadvantaged child, in 
addition to meeting a low income requirement, would it not be logi- 
cal to have a child have a lower than average grade point average 
as well? 

Choice is synonymous with the term "separate, but equal. " 
Choice slaps the face of Brown v. Board of Education, where sepa- 
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rate, but equal, education was struck down. It is now 1990, and we 
cannot afford to revert back to a separate but equal education. The 
Federal and state government cannot be allowed to abdicate their 
responsibility of providing a quality education for all children. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, thank you, Ms, Holloway. I have no 
question. I think your statement is very clear. There may be one or 
two questions we will submit in writing to you and ask you to re- 
spond so as to save time. I understand you do have a time problem. 

Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. I do not have anything. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, thank you. I apologize for not having 
known about your time problem earlier. Thank you. 

We will hear then next from Mr. Cole. Mr. Ken Cole, Executive 
Director, Wisconsin Association of School Boards. Mr.— apparently, 
he is not present. 

Ms. Wynn, Milwaukee NAACP. Ms. Wynn. 

Ms, Wynn. Thank you very much, Congressman, I am very 
pleased to be here. I would like very much to welcome you to our 
city. The Milwaukee Chapter of the NAACP opposes the Choice/ 
Voucher Program because we do not believe that it improves the 
educational opportunities for all Milwaukee children. Further, we 
do not view the program as one that will produce educational com- 
petition or one of a corrective educational methodology . 

This legislatively spawned Wisconsin Educational Magic Show, 
featuring Learnfare, Choice/Vouchers and proposed black male 
academies gives full spotlight to a vacuum of educational leader- 
ship and creative proven plans. Only in Wisconsin— a state with 
less than a five percent black population—would such have ever 
been politically dared. Worse still, the race of advocates does not 
make a bad idea good or demand that those who disagree are man- 
dated to silence. Total frustration, desperation have given birth to 
ideas that have not been proven, and worse still, will be tried out 
on the school population that is the most vulnerable. We cannot 
focus on the current small problem, choice/vouchers, much longer 
in Milwaukee and allow the larger problem— that is, poor schools 
and non-marketable high schoolers— which will economically para- 
lyze poor and black people. 

If the Choice/Voucher Program were at full capacity— that is, 
1,000 students— and you threw in all of the black male academies, 
which probably will be about 500 or a little more, we would have 
less than one percent of the student population with critical needs 
under a microscope for diagnosis and we would not yet offer a 
treatment. Instead, the possibility of national expansion of such is 
before you. The NAACP urges caution not that this be viewed with 
a belief in this Wisconsin Educational Magic Show for this is but 
smoke and mirrors. Our urban schools have become a salvageable 
tragedy. We urge your caution and help. 

And on the side, Congresspersons, I would like to say that I am 
the mother of five children. I am a teacher of some 30 years. I am 
the former President of the Wisconsin Education Association Coun- 
cil and a five-year member of the National Education Association 
Executive Committee* And for seven years, I chaired as President 
one of the community schools— in this instance, the Martin Luther 
Kmg Community School, which was an old St. Weils Church and 
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was one of the school* that we are now— that is now involved in 
the choice program before this term came into being. But I want to 
say to you that I placed three of my five children in the other 
school, and they enjoyed it. And they had successes that related to 
learning about black history and getting to go to school in a small, 
close socialized, pleasant environment. And I was glad to have 
them there. 

But I placed them there out of total desperation. I lived as I have 
lived, until very recently— always in the inner city. And it was i 
violence thing. I had to find some place for my children because 
the public schools were so bad. I could not — though I work—afford 
to send five children to any kind of school since I was paying taxes 
and trying to hang on as best I could. But it was clear that I could 
not send my children to Wells Junior High School, which was the 
choice, and then, they gave us Fulton Junior High School, which 
was worse than Wells at the time. And I was to send these children 
there and go to work every day. And I found that with the fights, 
having sometimes to have them take the dog to school with them 
and then send the dog back home so the dog could stay home. And 
then, the other kid who came home for lunch turned the dog out to 
meet them halfway so that they would not get beat up. That sort of 
educational preparedness for school was not acceptable, and so, I 
placed them in the school. 

I served as President of that board for seven years and found 
people that were there to be good, honest people who really wanted 
a better education for their children, and we sold peaches, chicken, 
anything moving, we would have sold if it was legal. We could 
barely make it, and eventually, the school did have to close because 
we were unable to survive given the money problem. 

One of my daughters that was there went on then to another 
high school And when she got there, she found — this was seventh 
and eighth grade that she was in the school—when she got there, 
she found that though she was without a doubt very self-confident 
and enjoyed the school that she had come from and still maintains 
friends there, that she was not equipped for the science that was 
before her. And since she was interested in going to medical school, 
as she is now in med school, she had a terrible time and she had to 
work and she had to flunk and she had to try. And one of the 
things that she had to deal with was that she had not had a full 
science program in the seventh and eighth grade, which was where 
she was. She was expert in those things relative to black history, 
which she did not have a good background in before. She had excel- 
lent personal relationship skills. But the fact of the matter was 
that the academics that she should have had, she was unable to 
get. 

Now it is an argument as to whether it is better that a kid, if 
they have a good self-confidence, good self-image and have good 
social skills that they ought to be able to learn anything. But the 
fact is that there is a certain time in children's learning — not just 
in seventh and eighth grade, but all the way through public educa- 
tion—when they must have a full broad smorgasbord of good op- 
portunity in education, which my youngsters did not have. Now 
they have survived, obviously, because they have a fool for a 
mother and we push and we strive and we do. 
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But I think that we do need to remember one thing in all of this. 
We are talking about our schools; we have not yet discussed one of 
the things that is very, very critical in all of this. One of the prob- 
lems is chat many parents — and I am one of them — believe that 
there is a racist ideology in the public school system. Now when 
you are talking about a school system that has — the majority of the 
youngsters are black and the other minorities. And then, you have 
teachers that make up 70-75 percent of the teaching population 
and less then 30 percent are black teachers. And then, you have 
youngsters coming from socioeconomic situations where they do 
not have an opportunity to see people that look ?'ke them in posi- 
tions of power and teaching and learning. This is a very serious 
thing that has impact upon what happens. And given the fact that 
people are not preparing themselves to be teachers, we see a very 
critical thing. One of the things that these schools do offer is an 
opportunity for youngsters to see people like themselves in posi- 
tions of authority and power, and that is seen to be essential. 

But we must remember in all of this, in closing, that if we are 
going to talk about what to do with youngsters, if we are going to 
say let all of the children suffer and fail together and maybe some 
place down the road, somebody is going to get damn mad and they 
are going to do something about the schools because the schools are 
of critical nature, no matter what. As Superintendent Peterkin 
says to you they are seriously flawed, and they must be repaired 
for our children. And so, the safety and the knowledge and the 
freedom to learn and grow is not afforded all of the youngsters. 

These 1,000 youngsters in choice really still do not have — no 
matter how good everything appears — the depth of school experi- 
ences that are going to be necessary for them to be able to move 
further up the ladder and survive. Those people that are in those 
schools who come from families that can give them additional 
things will succeed wherever they were. But for the bulk of the 
youngsters, the 99 percent of the youngsters that are left behind, 
the NAACP speaks for those children and cries and demands that 
someone do something quickly so that the public schools for the 
masses are improved immediately. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity. 

[The prepared statement of Laari Wynn follows:] 
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Chairman Hawkins. Well thank you, Ms. Wynn. 
Ms. Curry. 

Ms. Curry. Good afternoon. First of all, I want to thank you for 
this opportunity to speak* I am speaking as a parent that is partici- 
pating in the present choice legislation process. I also wear a dual 
hat. lam presently the Chapter 220 representative for the subur- 
ban district of West Dallas/ west Milwaukee. My children were in 
attendance of this school for three and four years, respectively. 
And I feel that it is important that as a parent that has an experi- 
ence in both aspects of the "choice processes/' the public schools, as 
well as the now private school, that you as the Chairperson and 
Vice Chair, respectively, have some insight from the inside of 
someone that is actually affected by this program. 

Formerly, my children were bused for 35 minutes each way per 
day to New Berlin, which is a suburban district from the home and 
were the only African -American children within a classroom of 25: 
A class ratio of 1 to 25. And this went on for three and four years, 
respectively. Now again, I am the type of a parent that is giving 
my children the kind of a strong cultural background so that they 
know basically who they are in the system. I also know, and we 
also all must race the reality of the fact that if a child is isolated as 
the only African-American within a larger group setting on a 
yearly basis for three and four years, respectively, that sooner or 
later, there is going to be an erosion of that selfesteem and that 
character of who that individual is because, again, that child wants 
to be accepted, bar none. 

Because I had worked very diligently within that district to try 
and have an impact because there was a non-reflective staff. 1 went 
to the board and to the superintendents of the district to try and 
establish parent liaison positions so that we would have reflective 
people within the schools that our children attended and found 
that there was no accountability. In other words, these districts are 
receiving— in my particular case — a total— with the transportation, 
as well as the money that they were receiving from the state 
$11,000 per year for the education of my children. But yet and still, 
I had no opportunity to offer any assistance in what my children 
were being taught and I had no vote as to what was being present- 
ed to the board and to that suburban district. 

So when we speak of accountability, again, the original choice 
program, which again, is Chapter 220, that the public school that 
everyone on the panel has sang the praise of has no accountability 
as well These districts also are not mandated to accept children 
that are "handicapped" or non-handicapped. It is up to the individ- 
ual districts to decide who it is that they allow into their districts. 
And if these children do not come from strong family backgrounds 
whereby they are in school presently every day and where they are 
strong academic students with high standings on the standardized 
tests, then they are not allowed into these districts. 

So what I am saying is that I have already experienced what the 
public school offers in terms of choice. And I am saying to you that 
it is a harmful situation when you have no control or any say in 
how your children are being educated. And because of that reason, 
I made the choice to actively say that it is important for us as Afri- 
can-American parents who make up the larger population of the 
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students that are being educated in the public school system to or- 
ganize as a body so that we have a choice in what is happening 
with the education of our children. Again, we are speaking formal- 
ly of foundation education. If our kids do not get it in the elemen- 
tary level— if you do not have a foundation to build on, then cer- 
tainly, we cannot continue on in the secondary and the develop- 
ment of them as individuals for and preparedness for life. 

So it was very important to me, and I worked very diligently for 
all of these years to ensure that my children were receiving the 
best possible education in a public setting. I am saying to you, and 
I certainly hope you hear me, Congressmen, that it is not an equi- 
table system, it is not a system that is accountable and it is not a 
system where I as a parent have any power to change or to en- 
hance the education of my children. So that when the opportunity 
presented itself for me to work on developing a program that 
would allow me parental involvement in the education of my chil- 
dren, I certainly ran and supported that with all that I had and all 
that I know. 

And after this — after my children have only experienced this for 
60 days, I am watching again my children grow and become 
healthy as individuals that are growing and learning and develop 
ing into people that are going to be productive citizens and contrib- 
ute to the Nation as a whole. And if we allow this panel to present 
you one biased side of what it is that this program has done and 
has offered to us as people that are economically disadvantaged, 
but not intellectually so, it is a detriment to you so that you do not 
know the reality of the situation. 

I also have a 16-year-old son that will be graduating next year 
that has always been within the suburban districts and has man- 
aged to maintain and hold on and survive in that system. But 
again, it is a totally different system. It is on the north shore end 
of this town. It is very important that you understand that Milwau- 
kee is a very, very racist city. The majority population of African- 
American people live within the city of Milwaukee. Therefore, we 
as parents are basically powerless because of the court mandated 
desegregation law. Even though our children are being bused nu- 
merous ways within the city of Milwaukee, they are still going to 
school — even though they are being bused away from their schools, 
they are still in schools with all African-American children. There 
is no logic and there is no sense in that. And we are spending bil- 
lions and billions of dollars. And yet and still, our children are not 
being formally educated. 

So even though the small number— the 1,000 children that were 
offered this program are benefiting— and again, we all know that 
there is only 400 that are actually benefiting from this program. It 
is important that we understand that even if it is one child that we 
can salvage and save, it is important that we do that. It is extreme- 
ly important that we do that because if we do not do it, then we 
are going to pay eventually on another end for these children to be 
educated in one form or another. And I think it is very important 
that you hear the other side. When they speak in terms of the ac- 
countability, there is no accountability from the suburban district. 
They are a separate entity, and they make their choice and laws as 
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to how it is that their districts are run. And us a non-resident 
parent, we have no say within that district. 

The same thing with Milwaukee public schools. Milwaukee 
public schools is a district in and of itself, but it is under court 
order mandated desegregation, which means that our children do 
not have the luxury of going to their neighborhood schools because 
of the court-ordered mandated desegregation. They must be bused 
somewhere, even if it is to a school— if it is still predominantly all 
African-American. They still have to be bused because of this law. 
So again, that is the farce. I do not feel that we have a farce in the 
present legislation that we have in terms of choice. And again, the 
decision that came down on Tuesday was not one in terms of the 
merits of the program, but one of how in which the legislation was 
passed. Which again, you know, if we look at the larger issue, a lot 
of laws coire into effect in that same manner. And that is neither 
here nor there. It is just important that you understand that. If we 
have a boat of kids that are drowning, if we save ten of those kids, 
we should save those ten, as opposed to allowing the entire boat to 
sink and all of the children to drown. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, thank you. 

The next witness is Ms. Oakes, President, Wisconsin Congress of 
Parents and Teachers Ms. Oakes. 

Ms. Oakjcs. Congressman Hawkins and Congressman Hayes, I am 
Linda Oakes, President of the Wisconsin Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion and a member of the National PTA Board of Directors. On 
behalf of the 45,000 volunteer members of the Wisconsin PTA, par- 
ents, teachers and other concerned citizens from across our state, I 
thank you for this opportunity to present the PTA's views on the 
Milwaukee choice plan. 

Since 1910, the Wisconsin PTA has been devoted to the educa- 
tion, health, safety, protection and care of children and believes 
that the partnership of parents and educators, along with the com- 
muni y, is critical in maintaining a strong and viable education as- 
sociation. The PTA has long-standing and established principles 
and positions which offer strong support for public education. The 
Wisconsin PTA has historically been an advocate for all children 
and has sought to improve public schools for all Wisconsin chil- 
dren. We, therefore, oppose the Milwaukee parental choice plan be 
cause it fails to promote public education for all children and be- 
cause it provides a system for publicly raised funds to flow into pri- 
vate schools. The 6.8 million members of the National PTA from 
across our nation join the Wisconsin PTA in opposing this educa- 
tional choice program and this includes non-public schools. 

To be a choice for all, any program must offer a commitment to 
a free, accessible, universal educational program for all children, 
no matter what their race, religion, handicap, academic level or 
l an guage. And clearly, the Milwaukee choice program compromises 
this commitment and leaves several unanswered questions. 

The first misgiving deals with equity and fairness. The Milwau- 
kee proposal does not offer choice across the board. How will this 
choice plan help those children who do not fit the choice income 
criteria? What about disabled children, children at risk and chil- 
dren with learning disabilities? The Milwaukee choice program 
does not make provisions for such students. What about those chil- 
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dren whose parents will make bad choices or no choices? And those 
whose parents who lack information or initiative? 

What about the children left behind in schools that will be 
known as the unchosen schools? Those schools that need the funds 
most will suffer with more limited resources, and the children at- 
tending those schools will be the losers. 

If all of the schools are not improved for all of the children, then 
choice is limited to a few good schools that may have space avail- 
able. 

Additionally, how will the public be informed in a way that is 
both fair and complete? Will each school sell itself or will an im- 
partial body describe all schools? Who will monitor truth in mar- 
keting, and how will be the children be selected? Will the public 
information materials be in languages that all parents can under- 
stand? And what about parents that are themselves poorly educat- 
ed or highly mobile? 

What evidence is there that a sense of ownership in a choice 
plan increases parental involvement or that physical distance and 
transportation problems do not decrease parental involvement? Re- 
search has demonstrated that parental involvement in a child's 
education is the key to success in school. 

The Wisconsin PTA believes that it is important for parents, edu- 
cators and community members to acknowledge that no one educa- 
tional program is best for all students. Schools and parents togeth- 
er must address the different ways students learn and how the 
public school system can provide the best education for all chil- 
dren. The Milwaukee choice plan will not improve public educa- 
tion* The way to improve public education is to invest funds to im- 
prove the schools, not to divert taxpayers' money to private 
schools. 

The critical question for the PTA is not whether an individual 
parent is satisfied by the choice proposal, but rather, that the 
choice plan has a positive impact on all children. Any system of 
choice must meet this test—and the Milwaukee choice proposal 
does not. 

I thank you for this opportunity to share the views of the PTA. 
And also, Mr. Chairman, in view of your forthcoming retirement, I 
would like to take this opportunity to thank you on behalf of the 
PTA for your many years of fine service to children. 

[The prepared statement of Linda Oakes follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the eoimnittee. I 
am Linda Oakes, President of the Wisconsin Parent-Teacher 
Association and a member of the National PTA Board of Direc- 
tors. On behalf of the 45,000 volunteer members of the 
Wisconsin PTA - parents, teachers and other concerned citi- 
zens from across our state - I thank you for this opportunity 
to present the PTA 1 s views on the Milwaukee Parental Choice 
Plan . 

Since 1910* the Wisconsin PTA has been devoted to the edu- 
cation, health, safety, protection and care of children, and 
believes that the partnership of parents and educators, along 
with the community is critical in maintaining a strong and 
viable educational system. The PTA has long-standing and 
established principles and positions which offer strong sup- 
port for public education. The Wisconsin PTA has historically 
been an advocate for all children and has sought to improve 
public schools for all Wisconsin children. We, therefore, 
oppose the Milwaukee Parental Choice Plan because it fails to 
promote equal education for all children and because it pro- 
vides a system for publicly raised funds to flow into private 
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schools. The 6,8 million members of the National PTA from 
across our nation join the Wisconsin PTA in opposing this 
educational choice program that includes non-public schools. 

To be a choice for all* any program must offer a commitment 
to a free, accessible, universal educational program for 
all children no matter what their race/ religion, handicap, 
academic level or language. Clearly, the Milwaukee Choice 
Program compromises this commitment and leaves several 
unanswered questions. 

The first misgiving deals with equity and fairness. The 
Milwaukee Proposal does not offer choice across the board. 
How w .1 this choice plan help those children who do not fit 
the choice income criteri?? What about disabled children/ 
children at risk and children with learning disabilities? 
The Milwaukee Choice Program does not make provisions for 
such students. What about those children whose parents will 
make bad choices or no choices? Those whose parents lack 
information or initiative? 

What about the children left behind in schools that will be 
known as the "unchosen" schools? Those schools that need the 
funds most will suffei with more limited resources and the 
children attending those schools will be the losers. 
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If all of the schools are not improved for all children, then 
choice is limited to the few "good" schools that may have the 
space available. 

Additionally, how will the public be informed in a way that 
is both fair and complete? Will each school "sell itselr" or 
will an impartial body describe all schools 0 Who will monitor 
"truth in marketing" and how will children be selected 0 will 
the pub 3. ic information materials be in languages that all 
parents can understand? What about parents that are them- 
selves poorly educated or highly mobile? 

W'.iat evidence is there that a sense of ownership in a "choice" 
plan increases parental involvement or that physical distance 
and transportation problems do not defease parental involve- 
ment? Research has demonstrated that parental involvement 
in a child's education is the key to success in school* 

The Wisconsin PTA believes that it is important for parents, 
educators and community members to acknowledge that no one 
educational program is best for all students. Schools and 
parents together must address the different ways students 
learn and how the public school system can \ ovide the best 
education for all children. The Milwaukee Choice Plan will 
not improve public education. The way to improve public 
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education is to invest funds to improve the public schools, 
not to divert taxpayers' money to private schools. 

The critical question for the PTA is not whether an individual 
parent is satisfied by the choice proposal* but rather that 
the choice plan has a positive impact on all children- Any 
system of "choice" must meet this test - the Milwaukee Choice 
Proposal does not. 

I would like to thank the committee for this opportunity to 
share the views of the W-isconsin PTA on this issue. And also, 
Mr. Chairman, in view of your forthcoming retirement, I would 
like to take this opportunity on behalf of the PTA, to express 
our appreciation for your many years of service to children. 
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WISCONSIN PTA OPPOSES WISCONSIN JUDGE * S 
EDUCATION VOUCHER DECISION 
MADISON. WI — The Wisconsin PTA opposes the Dane County Circuit 
Court decision that ruled the Milwaukee education voucher program 
legal, whereby private schools receiving «tate funds would not 
have to provide educational service* to the handicapped. Public 
schools would .till be required to provide theae tervicea to 
those eligible for funding. 

The Wisconsin PTA's opposition comes in response to Monday's 
ruling from state Judge $ u s*n Steingaaa that a voucher .y.teai is 
constitutional in the state of Wisconsin, . n d Milwaukee students 
would be able to use state dollars to attend private schools. 
The Wisconsin PTA is joined by the National pta in opposing the 
Milwaukee voucher systeat. 

The Wisconsin PTA has had a longstanding opposition to any 
education voucher program and feels that the educational needa of 
all children can beat be served within a public achool .ystem 
that is adequately funded with public tax aupport. 

"The U.S. Dep.rts.ent of Education is saying that there can 
be a separate system for public .nd private .ch-»ols serving the 
needs of handicapped children, - said Linda Oakes . the Wisconsin 
PTA President, referring to a U.S. Department of Education 
memorandum supporting Wisconsin*, ruling. Thi memorandum stated 
that because only state money was being transferred from public 
to private schools, the Federal Education of the Handicapped Act 
did not apply to private schools receiving public funds. -if 
public schools must provide educational training for the 
handicapped to receive .tate funds, private schools should be 
required to do the same," Oakes continued. 
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Page 2 -- PTA Opposes Education Voucher 

The Wisconsin PTA points to the Milwaukee voucher program as 
an example of a scheme which is designed primarily to send public 
dollars to private schools without requiring then to adhere to 
the same rules that the public school* must, "As a result, the 
public would be supporting two s: stems of education at a time 
when the tax payers are ref us ing to adequately fund publ ic 
schools," Oakes said. 

Founded in 1910, the Wisconsin PTA is the state's largest 
child advocacy volunteer group seeking to unite home. school and 
community to promote the education, health and safety of 
children, youth and faniles. 
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PARENTAL CHOICE 



(Adopted at the 1989 convention of the Wisconsin PTA) 



WHEREAS, The Wisconsin Congress of Parents and Teachers 

(WCPT) has long-standing and established prin- 
ciples and positions which offer strong support 
for the pub lie schools; and 

WHEREAS , The WCPT has long-standing opposition to any 

voucher system; and 



WHEREAS 



WHEREA3 



The WCPT has historic£lly been an advocate for 
all children and has sought to improve all of 
Wisconsin's public schools; and 

When examined * the Governor ' s proposed "pa rental 
choice plan" fails to improve the public 
educational system for all Wisconsin children; 
THEREFORE BE IT 



RESOLVED, That the WCPT reject the Governor's "parental 
choice proposal" or any other proposal which 
would fail to improve che public educational 
system for all Wis con sin children. 
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WHERE PTA STANDS CN 



Parental choice 



by Arnold leg* i*d 
MUM* Waterman 

Many states and school leaders re 
sponded to recent calls for higher 
educational standard* by universally 
mandating change* Tor all s'udents At 
the same time, however, there was a 
cry for more school options or "par 
cntai choices" to accommodate wary 
ing student interests. Currently there 
it tension between "the ideal of a com- 
mon education shared by all students 
as in essential go*] wt all must follow ' ' 
as claimed by Marvin Laierman. 
author of An Education oj Value, and 



that of providing a "deliberate selet 
tion of programs among alternate*" to 
meet diverse student need-, as articu 
laied by David Seeiy. author of t.duaj 
Hon Through Partnership 

The National PTA Board ot Direc- 
tors recently adopted a position paper 
entitled "Guidelines on Parental 
Choice — An Educational Issue.' 
which responds to vinous reform pro- 
posals that call for alternate programs 
and schools. The guidelines Mate that 
any plans for alternate programs 
should ensure thai the following condi 
tions are met: 

a the community sustains a viable 




to 



puhlK school vstem. 

■ parent* have the opportunity for 
involvement in their children'} schools. 

• appropriate and free transporta- 
tion be provided for students to ensure 
equity, 

• speuah/ed schools provide for a 
lair and equitable selection process, 

• standards governing school cur 
ncula. personnel and student perfor- 
mance provide access to equal oppor 
tunities. and 

• adequate and objective inform* 
tion be made available to parents so 
thai ihes can make informed decisions 

PTA • position pap* 

A condensed version of the National 
PTA'* position paper follows 
The National PTA has historically 
been an advocate for all children and 
seeks to improve all schools Any 
change in structure or funding should 
be measured by its effect on all chil- 
dren. Proposals differ from one com 
munity or state to the next; some of- 
fer options that include private and 
parochial schools; some permit cross- 
ing school system boundaries into ad 
joining systems in the state; some ex- 
pand on already existing "alternative 
schools." Distinctions arc not always 
clear because some are baaed on con 
cerns about educational achievement 
and others a response to differing 
philosophies and values of the parents 
PTA goals, as listed above, should 
govern any consideration of proposed 
parental choice plans. This can best be 
done by seeking the answers to these 
questions: 

1. What type of "choice" program 
it being considered? Does the proposal 
give parents full "choice" to any dis- 
trict in the region or state? Does it of 
fer "choice" as open enrollment with- 
in the school district only? Are there 
options that allow "choice" in the 
district of residence or where the 
parents work? Docs the "choice" plan 
include only accredited secondary 
schools? 

2. How will access to schools be 
determined in a system of "choice?" 

pta today **c"uary i«m 
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Ho* wtil the problem of geog raphi- 
caily isolated students/ schools be ad 
dressed? ts admission based on testing 
or on a lottery 7 Is there a policy gov 
erning a waning list? How will the 
issues of sue of class, program*, school 
and district be addressed? 

3 How does the plan promote 
equal educational opportunities for all 
children'' 

4 How will funding sustain the 
local schools from which some chil 
dren transfer but where other parents 
•'choose" to keep their children? Will 
their need* be met'' Will local aid fol- 
low a child who "chooses" a school 
outside district attendance boundaries? 
If not. how will a receiving district ab- 
sorb the cosn of these children's edu 
cation? Does the plan provide for the 
higher costs of transfer students who 
are in a program for the handicapped 
or disadvantaged? 

5 What is the impact of such a pro- 
posal or. the demographics of a com 
mumty? On schools not currently 
under a desegregation plan that might 
become "minority" schools if a sub- 
stantial number of "majority" stu- 
dents leave' Are local desegregation or 
integration plans protected under this 
proposal? 

6 Will free transportation be of 
fered so that "choice'* is a reality even 
to a poor family who may not have 
other transportation options? Where 
will funds come from? 

7 Will a changed system of school 
assignment meet the special needs of 
children and not just the philosophicaJ 
differences or views of their parents'* 
For example, how will special educa 
tion children's programs be effected? 
Are parents aware that current federal 
law limits special services to disad- 
vantaged children to those attending 
schools designated as "entitlement 
schools" only, and if an entitlement 



eligible child transfers to a noneligible 
pub!* school, even in the same district, 
the money cannot follow the child? 

8. What will be the administrative 
tasks new proposals will impose on 
both teaching staffs and adminis- 
trators? What additional paperwork or 
regulations will be required? 

9 How will the school system deal 
with the fears and concerns that such 
titans may skim the best students and 
teachers for selective schools 7 Will the 
plan provide an unequal allocation of 
resources, leaving schools thai arc not 
heavily selected with even greater prob- 
lems and more limited resources to 
meet these problems'* 

10 How will the effectiveness of the 
"choice" plan be evaluated in assess- 
ing the ability to improve the educa 
oonal progress of children 7 Is there a 
plan for a pilot before any districtwide 
change takes place 7 Will there be an 
ongoing evaluation process 7 Will the 
results of the evaluation be made 
pu'ihc - * 

11 Under a plan of parental 
"choice," how will the public be in- 
formed m a way that is both fair and 
complete 7 Will each school "sell it- 
self" or will the descriptions be done 
by the central district? If it is done by 
the individual schools, who will mom* 
tor "truth in marketing" and who will 
assure that unwritten selection rules 
will not be used by the individual 
schools? Will the public information 
materials be in languages that the par- 
ents can understand? What efforts will 
be made to reach parents who are 
themselves poorly educated or highly 
mcbile? 

12. How will the plan for "choice" 
deal with athletic recruiting at the high 
school sevel, and affect schools unable 
to compete athletically if their student 
pools are reduced? 

13. How will such a change affect 




parental involvement 7 What evidence 
is there that a sense of ownership in a 
"choice" plan increases involvement 
or that physical distance and transpor 
iai. ^n problems do not decrease paren- 
tal nvolvement? 

The concept of "parental choice" in 
selecting the schools that children at 
tend has gained considerable a'temton 
in discussions about educational re- 
forms. When considering proposed 
changes in education, we should scruti- 
nize them by posing the above ques- 
tions A crucial question for the PTA 
is not whether an individual parent is 
satisfied by a proposal, but what effect 
the plan will have on oli children Any 
suggested proposal must meet that 
test !" 
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WHERE PTA STANDS ON . 

Public education 



»y ArnoU Fff* aad 
MM* Wsirrmaa 

American* have always placed great, 
importance on the power of pub Ik 
education 10 improve (heir lives and 
the lives of their children. Indeed, to 
secure and protect these very condi- 
tions of liberty, economic welfare and 
national security, America has counted 
on public education. "No other sure 
foundation can be devised/' Thomas 
Jefferson wrote, "for the preservation 
of freedom and happiness," Educs 
lion, John Adams insisted, would be 
central to national unity: • Education 
for every class and rank of people 
down to the lowest and the poorest " 
Our system of public schools evolved 
to meet various national needs; to pro- 
vide for individual opportunity, to 
assure social mobility, to prepare 
cituens for employment and to ensure 
the continuation of our democracy 

The public schools are supposed to 
provide equal educational opportuni- 
ty for all children no matter what their 
color, reiu>ion, handicap, sex, achieve- 
ment levels, language deficiencies or 
race. Special and remediation oppor- 
tunities (such as programs for the dis- 
advantaged, b i lingua], handicapped, 
and talented and gifted children) are 
(.ften an integral pan of the school's 
instructional program. 

In addition, public schools are fre- 
quently called upon to provide sutfc 



services as drug and alcohol abuse pro 
grams, health clinics, nursing, trans- 
portation, before- and after school 
programs, and breakfast and lunch 
programs. 

No other country s educational syv 
tern has served so many students so 
successfully for so many years to 
achieve so many diverse ends. For 
decades, delegates to National PTA 
conventions have reaffirmed the posi- 
tion that public schools— our only 
democratizing institution— must be 
improved, supported and adequately 
funded. 

Tit* reform mov*m#nt: 
Promises 

Six years ago. the landmark repon 
of the National Commission on 
Excellence in Education, A Neuon ai 
Risk, warned that public education 
was in danger of failing and sounded 
the call for "reform." For the first 
time since the days of Sputnik, school 
improvement became the watchword 
for a broad constituency generating 
hundreds of educational reports filled 
with thousands of recommendations 
But as each succeeding report was 
published, thoughtful educators, par 
ems and school board members began 
to note significant differences in the 
problems identified as causing our cur * 
rent education "crisis" and in the rec- 
ommendations made to address those 



problems. Many were ad voce ting "ex- 
cellence in education." but not agree- 
ing on the definition of the term or 
what was needed to make it happen. 
Suggestions included; longer school 
days, longer school years, more rigo- 
rous curriculum, merit pay. career lad- 
der plans, emphasis on basic subjects, 
greater parent involvement, a national 
esting program, more student disci- 
pline, higher teacher salaries and in- 
structional leadership 

The reform movement 
Threats 

In the opinion of the National PTA, 
not all reform recommendations 
would have the effect of strengthening 
the foundation of public education. 
Some have used the reform movement 
to attack and undermine the very prin- 
ciples on which public education was 
founded. Wrapped in the cloak of pro- 
viding greater access to equal educa- 
tional opportunities, creating greater 
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parent involvement and choice, or pro 
rooting healthy "marketplace' * compe- 
tition, these proposals, if passed, 
would do, in our opinion, exactly the 
opposite Two of these proposals— 
tuition tax credits and educational 
vouchers— are staunchly opposed by 
the National PTA Board of Directors. 

Tuition Tax Cradlta 

The National PTA formed and 
chain the National Coalition or 
Organization* for Public Education 
which has successfully led the fight 
against tuition tax credits We believe 
the concept threatens the democratic 
system of a free public education for 
every child. Our opposition stem* from 
the concern that such tax credits would 
create a major split between public and 
private schoo's and would divert the 
resources (fiscal and philosophical* 
thxt public schools need to improve 
and survive Consider the followi ■%: 
m Tax credits would dram money 
from the public treasury that could be 
more effectively used to support the 
public schools This is because they 
distribute benefits irrespective of need 
or income, they require no accounts 
bility for the expenditure or public 
money; and they o'fer cash induce- 
ments to parents to abandon the public 
schools 

■ Tax credits would set up a dual 
school system; a public system, which 
would admit all children and abide by 
all rules and a private system, which 
would not have to abide by ihe same 
rules. Private schools are allowed to 
select the students they serve and the 
services they offer. They are not re- 
quired to adhere to the same legal re- 
quirements adhered to by public 
schools. 

Pubhc schools are a public trust and 
are central to the life of many thou- 
sands of communities. The National 
PTA believes that our target should 
not be to channel money and resources 
to private schools, but to assure ade- 
quate resources for the public schools. 

Educational vouchor* 

The National PTA also opposes 
voucher systems as a means of 
brtngin< about change to public educa- 
tion. In recent years, vouchers have 
been frequently linked to parent in- 
volvement and choice, as if they were 
synonymous. In fact, the National 
PTA believes that vouchers may 
redact choice and are no guarantee of 
pta today, f aoruary iflaa 



increased or more productive parent 
involvement As proposed, parent 
"choice" may be reduced to mere 
chance through selective admissions to 
public and nonpublic schools, varying 
tuition costs of private schools, 
transportation costs and geographical 
locations— even wkh main c amounts 
of information, not no* guaranteed in 
many proposals. 

Vouchers could actually result in the 
decline or demise of the pubhc school 
system by creating divisions arW com- 
petition wiihtn and between communi- 
ties There are numerous question, 
most of which are not answered m 
voucher proposals: How often would 
students be permitted to switch 
schools? Would vouchers be of suffi- 
cient amount to adequately cover in- 
dividual pupil needs? How would a 
constantly changing employment mar- 
ket affect the supply of good teachers'* 
Would uncertainty drive teachers to 
other professions? How would things 
be rectified if, after vouchers are 
adopted, the community decides they 
do not work? Because these unm 



touchors gouM actually 
result In the decline or 

demise of the public 

school system by 
creating divisions end 
competition within and 
between communities* 

There are numerous 
questions, most of 
which ere not answered 
in voucher proposals^ 



tended t 

addresseu. the Nauonel PTA con- 
tinues to renew that vouchers have the 
potcntiai to diminish, rather than 
enhance, the historic goal of a strong 
common school. C 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Ms. Oakes 

The next witness is Mr. Bar-Lev— am I pronouncing it correctly? 

Mr. Bar-Lev. Yes, correct. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Bar-Lev. Thank you, sir. Thank you for the opportunity to 
testify. My name is Nissan Bar-Lev. I am the Director of Special 
Education for Calumet County and CESA 7, which is a consortium 
of 37 school districts in northeast Wisconsin. 

As a member of the Executive Board of the Wisconsin Council of 
Administrators of Special Education, I am representing our state 
organization, as well as the National organization of the Council of 
Administrators of Special Education, which is an organization 5000 
members strong throughout the country. 

I am gravely concerned about the Milwaukee parental choice 
model in which public funds flow to private schools. I am con- 
cerned as an educator, a taxpayer and a special education adminis- 
trator. I will structure my comments according to these lines. 

As an educator, I am concerned about the lack of public account* 
ability that is inherent in a private school model. The private 
school can become eligible to receive taxpayer's dollars with a 
simple assurance that they will conduct a teacher-parent confer- 
ence once a year and that at least 70 percent of the parents will 
attend. That is it. No other standards or regulations must be met 
by the private school. Their teachers do not have to hold a teach- 
er's license or even be a college graduate* The administration of 
standardized achievement tests foi students to determine the 

? progress or lack of it are not required. Remedial reading services 
or the underachieving do not have to be provided, nor do guidance 
and counseling services. In short, due process provisions are non- 
existent. Private schools do not have to guarantee that students in 
publicly financed private school will enjoy the same rights they 
would in public schools. There is no assurance that all students 
have eoual protection under the law. 

Should this private choice model be implemented statewide, any 
extreme right or left hate group with ten or more followers may 
establish a private school for their own children, perpetuating their 
own agenda at public expense of $2,500 per child, with virtually no 
public controls, regulations or standards. 

As a taxpayer, I am deeply concerned about the similarities of 
the Milwaukee choice model with the savings and loan industry 
model of the early li>80s. Expenditures of public money in private 
schools without public control, standards or regulations amounts to 
the deregulation of education. This is the same philosophy that 
brought us the deregulation Li the savings and loan industry in the 
early 1980s. "Remove the regulations" was the claim, "and the 
marketplace will ensure quality and success." Well, we all know 
better now. Deregulating education or allowing the usage of public 
money in private school without public accountability will only 
invite the potential for abuse. A good example of what may happen 
is the private trade school scandal. Weak or no regulations have 
encouraged widespread fraud in dealing with publicly funded schol- 
arships. 

Af special ed administrators, my colleagues and I throughout the 
country are appalled that the Governor of this state and some 
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members of the legislature, in an uncharacteristic move, have de- 
signed a private school choice model that blatantly discriminates 
against the handicapped and excludes them from participation in 
educational programs purchased by public dollars. The National 
Council of Administrators of Special Education position is the Mil- 
waukee choice program results in the creation of two parallel edu- 
cation systems: the public education system, which provides access 
and appropriate procedural protection to handicapped students, 
and the quasi public/private system that accepts public dollars and 
requires handicapped students to leave their rights to access and 
appropriate procedural protection at the schoolhouse door. And in 
some cases, they are not even allowed to enter beyond the door. 
The program is established in such a way as to discourage the par- 
ticipation of handicapped students and operates to deny the rights 
guaranteed to these individuals. 

The Milwaukee choice program is clearly an example of a public 
policy which limits the range of educational opportunities or alter- 
natives available to handicapped students. The National Council of 
Administrators of Special Education must voice its objection to the 
Milwaukee choice program until such time as It reflects the appro- 
priate procedures to assure equal access and protection to handi- 
capped students. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Nissan Bar-Lev follows:] 
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My name is Nissan Bar-Lev, and I am the Director of Special Education for CESA #7, a 
consortium of 37 school districts in Northeast Wisconsin. 
As a member of the Executive board of the Wisconsin Council of Administrators of 
Special Education. I am representing our state organization as well as trie National 
organization of the Council of Administrators of Special Education, an organization 
5000 members strong. 

I am gravely concerned about the Milwaukee parental 'choice* model in which public 
funds flow to selected private schools, I am concerned as art educator, a tax payer and 
a special education administrator 

As an educator, I am concerned about the lack of public accountability inherent in the 
private school 'choice' model: The private school can become eligible to receive tax 
payer's dollars with a simple assurance that they will conduct a teacher-parent 
conference once a year and that at least 70% of the parents will attend. No other 
standards or regulations must be met by the private school I Their teachers do not 
have to hold a teacher's license or even be college graduate. The administration of 
standardized achievement tests for students to determine progress or the lack of it are 
not required. Remedial reading services for the underachieving do not have to be 
provided, nor do guidance and counseling services. Due process provisions are non 
existent. In short, Private schools do not have to ouararrtaa that gtudantfi in puhU^y 
finanoad Private schools will eniov the same riohts thav would in public schools Than* 
is no assurance that all students have equal preta^on u nder tha law 
Should this private 'choice' model be implemented state wide, any extreme right or left 
hate group with 10 or more followers may establish a 'private school' for their own 
children, perpetuating their own agenda, at public expense of $2,500 00 per child With 
virtually no public controls, regulations or standards. 

As a taxpayer, I am deeply concerned about the similarities of the Milwaukee choice' 
model with the savings and loan industry model of the earty 80s. Expenditures of 
public funds in private schools without public 'oontmifi' alflQdaate 0 1 ranulat.^na 
amounts to the deregulation' of education. This is the same philosophy that brought 
us the deregulation in the saving and loan industry in the earty 80s: "Remove all 
regulations", was the claim ."And the market place will ensure quality and success." We 
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all should know better now. Deregulating education, or allowing the usage of public 
funds in private schools without pubic accountability, will only invite the potential for 
abuse, A good example of what may happen is the private trade school scandal: weak 
or no regulations have encouraged wfc*9 spread fraud in dealing with publicly funded 
scholarships. 

As a special education administrator, my colleagues and I throughout the country are 
appalled thai he Governor of this state and members of the legislature, in an 
uncharacteristic move, have designed a private school choice' model that blatantly 
discriminates age ; .tst tuv handicapped and excludes them from participation in 
educational programs purchased by public dollars. The National Council Of 
Administrators Of Special Education position is that the Milwaukee 'choice' program 
results in the creation of two parallel educational systems, the public education system 
which provides access and appropriate procedural protection to handicapped 
students, and the quasi public/private system that accepts pubic dollars and requires 
handicapped students toj&axfljheir rights to access and appropriate procedural 
protection at the schoolhouse door. In some cases, they are not even allowed to enter 
beyond the door. The program is established in such a way as to discourage the 
participation of handicapped students and operates to deny the rights guaranteed to 
these individuals. 

The Milwaukee 'choice' program is clearly an example of a public policy which limits 
the range of educational opportunities or alternatives available to handicapped 
students. The National Council of Administrators of Special Education must voice its 
objection to the Milwaukee 'choice' program until such time as it reflects the 
appropriate procedures to assure equal access and protection to handicapped 
students. 
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COUNCIL OP ADMINISTRATORS ca*offk»» 
OF SPECIAL EDUCATION, INC. 



A OTVIiSOftJ V Tt€ C04MCJL WW VCCVUOMAL OHJUMDI ^-e7& 
Teh MMl-Tttl fAK; MH7^» |**ft: CAOC.CCC - m ■ - 



November 13, 1990 
Nissan to Lev 

Duector of Special Education 

CESAffT *ZZS.%?*m 
421 Conn Street 
Chilton, WI $3014 

Dor Mr. Bar- Lev 

1 am writing on behalf of the Council of Adajafagnorof Special Education, 
Inc. (CASE), I hive had the opportunity to review consrierable Information 
regarding the Milwaukee PareunJ Cbokt Program, As i leeui of cfab review, I 
hive concluded chat thU model of "Choice' profnm tbould be of grave 
concern to those of ui charged with esauting ptotecuon of the rights of 
individuals with disabilities, h appears that the Milwaukee Thoioa* program 
would result in the creation of two parallel educational sjmenm, the public 
educational system which provides access end appropriate procedural 
protection* to individuals with disabilities and the quasi pubhefrrivae? system 
that accepts public dollars and requires individuals with disabilities to leave 
their rights k> access and impropriate procedural protections at the schooihouse 
door. 

The Milwaukee "Choice" program raises several questions that in my e*ta*oon 
remain unanswered. A few of these questions are as follows; 

* If a student with a disability participates in the Milwaukee "Choice" 
program, can this student stitf be counted io the Stasc's snnual federal 
child count, and therefore* genera* federal dollars for the state? If 




>re» general 

so. how can the rodent's rights be dtt a re ga rded? 

When I student with a disability participates In the Milwaukee 
"Choice" program is there any obbggtion on the state to assure that 
the student continues 10 receive s FAPfi? 

Is a irudent, whose disabihtaes(s) require that ewtspos taboo services 
be provided Is order so access an appropriate education, eligible so 
participate in the Milwaukee "Choice program? If so, who is 
responsible for a-aaapnniiirin? 



Has the Milwaukee "Choke" program bean ettiNtshert in such wav 
to assure equal and fair parocipaoon of individuals with disabilities? 
If so. what has specific alty been done k> sccoounodate the unique 
needs of these students? 
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Ha* 2 Milwaioxc Xhoecc'Manft 



Thete Mt a few of At nanny q ot to oi i (hot are raited by the Milwaukee 
"Chok»" promm la w iwfa it yi Hat «t pwfta it incontinent 
with EHA-1 and Section 504. It elan appiart thai the program it 
ewabtithnd i« men t wty at it dto r o u i p n>, pnTw apntio n of haH vidyb with 
duabiliiicf and operates to deny or odanrwi* iapade rigfao goumt ad dune 
individual f. 

The CASK. Inc. mttfic pUc Meat* Ant "CASfi will neither topport oof 
pp p m o n pubHc pobctci which ttank the range of eo^ceeVonn] acportwubei or 
tltmit'o tvailobk to treat nu with txoopbo slides." ThtMttwankoe 
"Choke" pragma It cktrly m drape* of t pobde policy which braia the 
range of eoWnaonaJ opporojeJojet or ■hnrantfvet, tod with OtU to mad, CASE, 
Inc. mm voice Us objection » die Milwaukee X^oeot* profrem until *vch 
time «t ii reftoti the appropriate proooduftf to niainc equal access and 
protKtkrotomdhtfuakwta 



Sincerely. 




Pre tidem- Elect 

Council of Adniniwnwoft of Special Education 



oc Gcjtv Reynaud, CASE Piesidttt 



JoThamaaon, CASK Execute* Dirtncr 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 
Ms. Stoddard. 

Ms. Stood ard-Frekuan . My name is Annette Stoddard-Freeman, 
and I am a Vice President of the Board of Urban Day School. I 
asked to apeak, and I appreciate your allowing me to, Congress- 
men, Thank you very much. 

I am very happy hearing this particular panel place a little more 
emphasis on what the goal of education is, which is to take care of 
the education of our children. The focus needs to be on children 
and what is beet for them. 

Urban Day School was started 25 years ago by a group of com- 
munity people to provide a multi-cultural education and environ- 
ment for young people grades K-8. The program has been expand- 
ed to include a Head Start program and a day care program, so 
that we actually have an even larger mix of students in the pro- 

I believe that the money of $2,500 that has been allocated by the 
state to this program is a saving. I hear the public representatives 
saying that we are stealing from them in so many words. Yet, it 
costs us $3,300 to educate. We have to go out as a Board and raise 
that money to supplement that. The parents and the parent board 
which works with — there are volunteers on the Board and parents 
on the Board, and the parent group has the pizzas, as Laun Wynn 
was saying. The pizza sales and the chicken dinners and the orange 
sales and everything else help keep the school going. 

But one of the requirements of this school is that all parents be 
involved in their children's education. Now, the assumption that I 
just heard is that the minimum requirements would be followed. 
Urban Day already has an accountability built in that 98 percent 
of the graduates from that 8th grade level go on to high school and 
98 percent graduate from high school. And that is something which 

Iiublic Congressmen, Assemblymen in our state and so forth are 
ooking at. What is working? 

Now I will grant you that we are not handling handicapped chil- 
dren, but if we were given more money to make our school handi- 
capped accessible, then we would not need to make that an issue. I 

think I would like to 

Chairman Hawkins. That, however, is the law, you recognize, do 
you? 

Ms. Stood ajukFbjeeman . The fact is that 

Chairman Hawkins. That the handicapped must be educated. 
Ms. Stoddard-Freeman. I understand— 504. I was on the Board 
of Curative Rehabilitation Center here for 16 years, so I am very 
familiar with that* and I have worked for it and the observation. 
What happened to start these alternative schools— that is what 
they always were called until this law came alone* Calling them 
private schools gives them an exclusive aura and they have no in* 
tention of being exclusive. They are parent-run schools that try to 
meet the needs of children to become educated and have parent in- 
volvement day to day in the education of their children* And I do 
not think the word private" is the right one to use when they are 
only getting $2,500 per student There are other students in the 
school whose parents nay tuition, or else, work in the school doing 
day-to-day working— cleaning, painting, helping as teachers' aides. 
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In addition, I listen to public radio a great deal — and several na- 
tional leading educators are citing the Milwaukee choice system as 
a model The National Endowment for the Humanities representa- 
tive, Lynn Chaney, was on public radio two days ago citing the Mil- 
waukee choice program as a national model deserving of replica- 
tion because of parent involvement and because of the record of 
these students graduating from high school, which is on* of the ob- 
jectives that we would like to see in our public school system. 

So the point of choice is in response to general recognition that 
public education is failing and new models are needed. We are in a 
period of change, and I am very concerned. All we are getting, at 
the most, among the four schools is around a million dollars. We 
are not getting two and a half, this year anyway. And most Urban 
Day School teachers are certified or certifiable, so that making 

Chairman Hawkins. Are they certified by the state? 

Ms* Stood ard-Frekm an . Yes- Yes. And I 

Chairman Hawkins. But the statement has been made that no 
certification is required. Is that true? 

Ms. Stoddard- Freemen . They are not required, but we require 
them. Okay? 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, why should not the state require it, as 
they do in public schools? We would not think of allowing an indi- 
vidual to teach in the public school who is not certified. That is all 
over the country. Why would not it follow that the — that any 
school to which a child goes should have a teacher certified? I do 
not want to argue the point, I am just asking, what is your ration- 
ale? 

Ms. Stoddaed-Freeman. My rationale is after hearing a speaker 
a couple of days ago, Lynn Chaney, she is saying that if a student 
goes to a public university and majors in history, they are better 
prepared to teach history in the public schools than the person who 
goes through a school of education and majors in education with 
the intention of teaching history. One quarter of their college edu- 
cation has been in education courses. And education courses do not 
enjoy as high a reputation as some of the more liberal arts stream. 
So that there is now a new kind of certification available — an alter- 
native — and it is being accepted at the National level by the NEA 
for teachers who are teaching in private schools mostly who have 
majored in English or majored in History or majored in Art and 
want to teach in a Echool. And that is something that is evidently 
being looked at at the National level also because those people end 
up knowing their subject matter very, very well. But that is away 
from the point of this. 

I would like to thank you for giving me an opportunity to speak. 
I believe that as long as we have attracted so much attention with 
the Milwaukee choice program, it would be very helpful for you to 
hear, as you did from the parent, some really good stories and to 
know that the parents really are involved in these schools and are 
really making a difference. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, the record will be kept open for three 
weeks, as I indicated, for any additional testimony. And anyone 
who knows of anyone, including parents, who would wish to file a 
statement, we will certainly receive them. They will be a part of 
the official record. 
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Mb. &k)ddard-Frwman. What will happen to this testimony? 

W (Shlil^™. It will be in an official Federal report sub- 
mitted to the Congress by the Education and Labor Committee. Ail 
vtew? emreeW^well is additional ones that we will receive. We 
not 6uthere-out in Milwaukee to sell any proposal to anyone. 
K to kS thlfaS, we feel that all facts shoutf be broiightout so 
the people can decide for themselves on it. I may have my own per- 
sotHWa? an individual about choice «i^ f ^HhaUs 
But every view will be expressed in the record itself. I think that is 

%pSenUy! a proposal has been adopted which did not, meet. Djn- 
stitoSnal requirements because it diJnot go through the regular 
process of hearings by the regular committees. Now that does not 
SetSct SomUieSerft of ^proposal. It does not go to toe heart 
of theidea of whether the proposal has ment However, i t did *ay 
that to have a plan put into operation, unless it has been thorough- 
lvheard by the public and all views have had an opportunity to be 
SHP i is unconstitutional. That is why we are having this 
heStoTtocause we feel this is the way that if we make a recom- 
mendation to the Congress, that it should be based on farts and 
people should have an opportunity to be-to croewxamine on what 
they propose, and what we are doing. . . 

Ms Stoddmid-Femman. And I hope the focus will remain on the 

nf Cha^ma^|rUwKiNS. Well, we are-we like to pride ourselves on 
being pro children. 

MS. StODDARO-FhXEMAN Right. 

Chairman Hawkins. But afi children We do not want to, unfor- 
tunately, favor certain children over others. And the case which, 1 
guess brought about all of the controversy mvolved whether a 
hWdicaopeJ child should be se-ved in the schools. And just , honest, 
ly, I belSvethev should. I believe that children who do not ; speak 
English certainly have a right to an education stall and that we 
should make it available to them. And I believe that every chad, 
whether the child is from an affluent farm y or a low-income 
family, is entitled to the same quahty of education. This, we firmly 

^And* whether or not it is going to be done by a private school or 
pubUc school theoretically does not make any difference, «**pt 
toey should be regulated in the same way. They should not-one 
should not be exempt from regulation. They «houW ^je toe ««n^ 
Quality of teachers. And parental involvement by this committee 
wmmudSS in the existing law which cover* all public : acheofc 
but not private schools. wTnaandated that the parents should be 
Svolved lS>m the very beginning and thev should ~nUnueto be 
involved in every part of the operation. And if «»ey"» not in- 
volved, then the Federal money can be die^tmued\f they are not 
This we put into the law so that all public schools wiD have to 
^ply wUh it. And so, I just simply believe that the »merequi^ 
ments should applyto both public and private schools as long as 

ta 3ow1f th^wanttodo without the money— they do not have to 
tXit-then; they can be whatever they want to be. They can be 
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exclusive. But I think a child who goes to any school should be ad- 
mitted if any taxpayer money is involved, and that is about the 
only thing we more or less agree on on the committee. We have 
individuals who sponsored choice proposals on the committee, as 
well as those who have the opposite point of view. But I think it is 
well to know the facts, well to know the law and as long as that is 
true, then I think the people of Wisconsin will decide intelligently 
and do the right thing. 

Ms. Stoddard- Freeman. Any school building has to meet certain 
building code regulations. And obviously, we nave to meet attend- 
ance records and that kind of thing. Those are state mandated. 

Chairman Ha^^kins. Well yeah, but there are certain regulations 
that apparently— 1 get the impression that there are certain regu- 
lations the private schools are not complying with and do not have 
to under the law. 

Ms. StoddarivFreeman. I do not believe that is true in Wiscon- 
sin. I do not know about any other state. But I know that we have 
to submit attendance records and health records 

Chairman Hawkins. Thev will have to do it if they receive Fed- 
eral money, so we will just leave it at that. 

Mr.— we had Mr, Benson, was it? Oh yes, here you are. 

Mr* Jensen. Mr. Jensen, 

Chairman Hawkins. Yes, I was looking around for you. 

Mr* Jensen. I am a retired attorney and a former teacher. I have 
taught in Milwaukee public schools. My wife is presently teaching 
in the public schools, and I would like to put in a good word for the 
public schools of our city— of Milwaukee. I think that they are 
doing a good job and that they are offering a lot to the pupils who 
want to avail themselves of them* Many do not, apparently. And 
there are a lot of conscientious, well-qualified teachers. My wife is 
a graduate of Tulane and has a Bachelor's and Master's degree. 
She is Phi Beta Kappa and she is very interested in her students, 
contrary to what the former speaker might have felt. They are in- 
terested in the interest of the children and their care and in the 
schools. 

I am also a member of Americans United for Separation of 
Church and State. I think one of the former speakers made a refer- 
ence to that, that there is a problem here because a lot of the—five 
of the seven private — schools participating in this program are 
church-related schools* Four of them are parochial schools and one 
of them is a Seventh Day Adventist School. 

Ms* Stoddard- Freeman . Yes. 

Mr. Jensen* Well, thev are operating in the church building. 
They are operating in uiuch the same manner that they were. 
Since Tommy Thompson pushed his parental choice bill through 
the 'egislature by putting it the mini-budget bill with a lot of other 
legislation during the final hours of the legislative session, central 
city parochial schools have gotten into the program y changing 
their names, and others plan to do likewise* 

Other groups also want a piece of the action and are proposing to 
start their own private schools by getting a vacant house, commer- 
cial building or parochial school and enrolling pupils, even though 
many do not have certified or qualified teachers, proper facilities 
or equipment and supplies and their leadership knows little about 
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education. Since the legislation contains no regulations or restric- 
tions for accountability that apply to public schools, any group can 
start its own school and not be subject to state standards. The 
Black Panthers, the posse comitatus and the Nazi Party can each 
have their own schools at the taxpayer's expense. There are no re- 
strictions pertaining to the teaching of religion, so many parochial 
schools will conduct their schools in much the same manner as 
before. This violates both our state and Federal Constitutions. Non- 
sectarian merely means that the schools are not part of any sect. 

It seems unlikely that these make-shift schools that are not sub- 
ject to any rules or regulations will be superior to our public 
schools. Many have the false idea that all private schools are supe- 
rior to public schools. Our public schools offer a good education, 
&nd many pupils fail to apply themselves or accept what is offered. 
Furthermore, public schools in our city and state are among the 
best in the Nation. 

It is fortunate that Superintendent Grover, the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion Association, the MTEA. the School District Administrators, 
the PTA, the NAACP and other civic-minded groups are opposing 
this faulted plan. 

Judge Susan Stiengiess and the Madison Court of Appeals are 
not being realistic when they claim that this plan will not do irrep- 
arable damage to our schools. Taxpayers' fund& will be taken from 
the public schools and squandered on this plan and will never be 
returned. Many taxpayers object to the use of their tax money for 
these make-shift schools when they are badly needed by our public 
schools. 

The three real private non-sectarian schools in the Milwaukee 
area are not involved in this program. This scheme is similar to 
other parochial plans that have been defeated in the past. Not only 
will so-called non-sectarian schools siphon money from public 
schools, but they will take only the best students. There were over 
1000 applicants for these schools, but less than 400 were accepted. 
This is not parental choice, but the choice of the school or church. 

If Polly Williams and Governor Thompson want black children 
to attend parochial schools, why do not they use private money and 
prevail upon highly paid athletes, entertainers and others to set up 
scholarship funds for their blacks to attend parochial and private 
schools and not shift the burden to the taxpayer. The additional 
cost of parochial and private education will result in higher proper- 
ty taxes and a greater tax burden. 

Many taxpayers might like to send their kids to a private school 
and to drive a Cadillac, but they cannot afford it. They do not 
expect others to do it for them. 

We hope that our legislature will see the faulted nature of this 
plan and not pass another bill since the circuit court now has set it 
aside and invalidated it. And we hope the Supreme Court also will 
go along with it. Thank you, 

[The prepared statement of A. Vernon Jensen follows:] 
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Oen tlenen: 

Since Yo'!"^ Thompson ort'^eO the "Ptrenttl Choice' 1 Mil 
tli^u b tie le^isl* t\x?v by pi'ttin; it irie i r 1**1 -t vi^ot ' 
MIA v/lf'i r lot of othc- le-,1 elation, dv.rlr tVc final 
hcnra'of legislative eeosior., central cit^ FarocMi 1 
4 school* bfc*»e rotten jnte the prof^rn by c l Mrltv- their 
" •* r^pee rr.c 1 other* plbn to likewise. Other rrourc flso 

* ps'cs t- e iction f.?»c' i .*g rrc* cn<? tc at-ff M iVeir 
c\.n *jvr uC a-i-oc-ls ^ ;*ot irtr c v* cfcr t Km'sc, eC'-ercifcl 
i ilcH 1 . c," > i. roc'i' r 1 s;hocl n ^ onrollir ^v^ls, even 
t.jcv. *; t" tjv Oor ^t htve co/ l tifl r cV uu? l*f.'ec teachers, 
j^oy*'* fiiilitles o_* oq**Ip'Crt t • <" a ■•pl'ca l:k' 1 £?5r ler.c- 
«>r»".ir 1:» uva little fc v c"t edvci ,ion. ^-lnce - l&ris- 
lotion ccnt*i:.£ rc i«a* -illation a d 1 restrictions O" cccow.t* 
illlity, thr-t a;.; ly tc pv\«lic 5^ cols, un? ^povj. c«r 
•jtrrt H,G ovn schcel trdict bo subject to atitc: 3t',;ic ires, 
i' e Mt^l FMit'iCj'Sf V: «? p 0 * a * ^o^itt-tM? ti r 3 iVe Vt.»i 
?l *t" ar.}\ er.ch have '-'ici* rchoole t-t tr;:pr er\ n^e» 
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This violates both our State End Federal Constitutions, 
llonaec tcriun merely metns thtt theae schools aren't part 
of a sect. 

It 9oons unlikely that the* makeshift schools, thrt 
arenH subject to any rtles or regulations, will be 
superior to our public schools, 1'anv have the false idea 
that all private schools re superior to public schools. 
Cur public schools offer a pood education but nany pvpils 
fell to apjly thenselves or accept what is offered. 
Furthermore, nubile schools in our city and State are 
cnoiv. the boat in the nation. 

Its ortr-iatc that Srpt. Orover, the Wisconsin Educa- 
tion ran,, th* 1 TE/,, The Schcol district /dninis orators, 
V.* FT/ the !7/CF und other civic r.inded roups i.re 
osin * this f culted plrji. 

Jurt.e 3us:n Stienftiss rnd the ladiscn yppeils Ccurt 
a.*er. 't bain realistic i.hun they clMn thct this plan 
will not do irreparable dtrsre to our schools, Taxpa/ars 
func's will be trJren frow t*ie public schools and squen- 
deivc* m this plt-n rnd vill neve** be returned. Tany 
t'jpr^irs object to i\* cf V % oir trx rcney for these 
i Hc.V'l bc* eels v:'*cn I 1- -™ r v badlv needed \:*f cvr 
* 1^ srhcolr * 

'i.e vhree t*e:.l private nensactarian schools in the 
' 1 ivnCr * i .'r net Jnvcl'-'cO thil p.o;rM~. schcr.e 
•r tj'irr l ^ "or p '£*;' -,1c. ^ t'.tt r ,#/ 1 : rcf'tl* 
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ciphon rtorey fro** the public schools but they will trlie 
only tho best students* There were over 1600 appliconta 
for these schools but leas than 1*00 were accepted. This 
la not porentLi choice tv.it the choice of the school of 



If Polly v/llllana went* bled: children to attend 
psrochlfl schools, why do<4ffr*t fhqKprev&ll upon highly paid 
ctheletes, entorttiners tnd otheiBto set ru scholarship 
funds for blacks to tttend pr *oc3:iftl and private schools 
Mid not shift the burden to the taxpayer* The additional 
ooat of parochial L::d private education wll* result in 
hi -her property tuxes and a nreater trx burden. 

Tftiiy taxpi*"er3 Ti-V.t like to send their kids to z 
private scVocl ti 6 to drive & Crdill^c bvt tho^ ch*. *t 
LfTorC it, r ihev dc^t er.pect ot}ier* to do it for then. 

,.e hepe voters will tvm out to vote tnd elect candi- 
dates v/\c till repeal this le ;irltit?on that will be harr- 
ful vo education* 



I S* J 1 * t fir-e.i ter^l ' 1 ry i.iTo : cw letches In 

. v c ■ 31. # lie "."^ccls* I 1, t- rerbcr of Anericfrts 



chuchb* 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Thank yor That is a Constitu- 
tional question which the committee is not really addressing itself 
to, and I make it plain 

Mr. Jensen. I know there are a number of Constitutional ques- 
tions here. 

Chairman Hawkins. Yes. Well, that eventually will probably be 
an issue. We anticipate that. The committee intends no criticism 
certainly of private schools or whether they are religious or other- 
wise. We are addressing the question of the choice proposal. 

Mr. Jensen. Yes, I realize that you are not 

Chairman Hawkins. As su:h. And we see a role that private 
schools can plav and will play. We just want them to play by the 
same rules and regulations. And that includes the Constitutional 
issues eventually. That will probably settle it. 

If there — Mr. Hayes. 

Voice. Excuse me. 

Mr. Hayes. I just want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I have heard 
statements made to the effect that it sort of implies that this com- 
mittee or subcommittee did not make an effort to get people before 
this committee that may have divergent views. 1 am advised that 
they did make an effort to try to qet the member of the state legis- 
lature here who introduced the bill that we have in question that 
the courts have already decided they have to revisit. 

I do not know if you all understand the rules. I think you have 
been very lenient here — I have seen other situations where you 
were not quite as lenient—and permitted people to testify when we 
were not already notified in advance that they were going to testi- 
fy. As a member of this subcommittee, we are entitled to a right to 
have submitted to us written statements so we can look it over, 
even before we come to the hearing. As a matter of fact, when I 
came here last night from Washington, you had given me some of 
the testimony, which I had a chance to read. Now you permitted 
testimony here in an effort to try to show that we are unbiased in 
our approach. We want to hear both sides of the story. And we 
have done it. Now I think the people ought to understand that you 
have been as lenient and as tolerant as you possibly can be in this 
situation. But we cannot just have people coming up here all at 
once giving us cards wanting to testify. That is not the way you 
operate. 

Now understand, the issue which we are discussing here is — if it 
were in effect, would not solve the problem that we have in this 
country with the public education system. You and I know, Mr 
Chairman, we have traveled throughout a good part of this world. 
And we find out that the public educational system in America is 
much worse than that existing in other countries which we are 
competing with on the world market today. We went to Japan, we 
went to Korea, we went to Austria, we have gone to a lot of differ- 
ent places. And even to Spain, Italy, France — everywhere. We have 
gone. 

The United States looks like it spends less money to educate its 
people than any other so-called industrial country m the Nation— 
in the world. And until we make up our minds that education has 
to be one of our top priorities and until we can get people in public 
position and offices that understand that it is more important to 
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spend our tax money on education than it is to give $7.1 bill on 
away in forgiveness of a loan to Egypt, which is at the expense of 
what we are trying to do not much will change. This country 
spends $850 million for one B-2 bomber— how outrageous. 
Chairman Hawkins. Okay. Okay. 

Mr. Hayes. These are the kinds of things I think we ought to un- 
derstand, and it is not our committee. Mr. Chairman, I hate to see 
you leave. God knows you have been a champion in this situation. I 
hate to see you leave and I think people ought to understand that 
even though we have got a good person succeeding you, you have 
got to keep the pressure. You have got the heads of government 
now. You lust said, the Education— Secretary of Education and I 
guess the President came in here. They seem to be pushing for pri- 
vate education, but they are not talking about poor kids. They are 
not talking about poor kids when they talk about choice. You 
better wake up to what is happening. And what we are talking 
about here, as I say it so often is trying to burst a pimple on an 
elephant's hip with the hope that he becomes a high jumper as a 
result of bursting that pimple. This is what you are doing. So I just 
think that I just want to leave it at that. 

Chairman Hawkins. That is a very, very graphic analogy. 

[Laughter.] 

Chairman Hawkins. I understand that Ms. Polly Williams has a 
representative present, and I would like to recognize her and allow 
her to make a statement. Would you identify yourself please. 

Ms. Hunt. Hi. My name is Gloria Hunt, and I am from Repre- 
sentative Polly Williams' office. And let me just clarify that I am 
not representing her. I just came over my lunch hour because I was 
interested. Okay? So, anything I say comes from these lips. Tt is not 
from Polly Williams in any way, shape or manner. 

I just wanted the people here to know that Polly Williams— Rep- 
resentative Williams is not here not because she has another obli- 
gation. She had other obligations that she committed to several 
months in advance. And because of the conflict of that, she was not 
able to attend this. And that is the only reason she is not here at 
this session. I am sorry I was not here; I was not able to hear all 
tLe comments that were made. But for the time I have been here, I 
heard mention that this particular bill was not for poor people. 
With all due respect, I would like to contradict that statement. It is 
for poor people. I mean, you do not even qualify unless you are 
poor. Your income has to be 1.75 percent of the poverty level in 
order to even qualify. So that is all I have to say. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Fine. Statements obviously were made on 
both sides— may I assure you and I hope you convey to Ms, Wil- 
liams our statement that the record will be kept open for three 
weeks and any additional views that anyone may wish to file with 
the committee will be included in the record. It will be alongside of 
those who get up here and who were actually named on the 
agenda, so that there is no discrimination, the fact that she is not 
present does not mean that she does not have the opportunity to 
present her views. We did invite her, and I suppose you are mlly 
aware of that. And schedules do not always coincide with public of- 
ficial obligations. We understand that. But the record will be kept 
open. That is all — I want to reassure you of that. 
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That concludes the hearing. Thank you very much for the at- 
tendance and the very kind attention of the audience and the fact 
that you were patient enough to stay through and bear with us. 
Thank you very much* 
[Whereupon, at 1:38 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Public Hearing, rriday Nov. 16, 1990 f 9«30 a.m., DNR Bldg. Milwaukee 
Boum Committee on Education and Labor, Chair, Congr. Augustus Hawkins 
On Private School "Choice" 

(praparad by Carol Holt, Mequon, Chapter Coordinator in wise.) 



Americans United for Separation of Church and State has 
opposed the private school "choice" plan from the beginning. 

We think that the private school choice program is un- 
constitutional , unless the United state* decides to change 
its form of constitutional democratic representative government 
under which every level of government operates, from the U.S. 
Congress to the public school district. 

In wi scons in, public schools are a constitutional unit of 
government . 

Could any unit of government survive if it had to turn 
ovur its funds to private groups who don't like the way the 
government is run? Under our system, if you doa't like the 
way it's run, you throw the rascals out at the next election. 
You participate in your government. The public schools belong 
to you. Private schools don'tl 

rfe'd like you to think about some of the things we think 
are improper about the private school choice law. 

First, it requires an eligible low-income parent to 
prove to the State that his child has been accepted by a private 
school BEFORE the State will give him the tuition money. 

It was billed as "parental choice" but private schools man 
veto the parent's choice. 

Self-appointed private individuals, groups or societies 
decide, behind closed doors, which eligible children can use 
the public program and which can't. Private schools are 
supposed to make "random selections" but the choice law gives 
no public authority the means to make sure the selection is random. 

The State can't discriminate, and we think it can't turn 
over its responsibility to those who can. 

The "choice" law calls for the state to pay tuition to 
"nonsectarian private schools? but it doesn't define the word 
"nonsectarian". It doesn't give the State Superintendent any 
means by which to determine whether a school is in fact nonsectarian 
before he pays out the nonay, so as not to violate the Wisconsin 
Constitution's religious liberty clause. 

Several of the participating private schools are on church 
property. TV pictures have shown some of the schools' personnel 
in religious garb. The choice law gives us no assurance that 
our money isn't being used for the advancement of religion. 
It should 1 
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According to naws report* , iqm of the participating 
privata schools way they're "full" whan thalr class sisa raachas 
14 or 15 pupils. Bligibla pupils who ars turnad away hava to 
again go to tha public schools whara clasa sites ara not full 
until thay raach 2$ or more pupils. Thasa public school 
paxanta ara paying taxas so that somebody else's children can 
hava an advantage thalr s wara daniad. 

In ordar to gat thair stata aids, Milwaukee Public schools 
hava to meet cartain conditions laid down by tha Stata, yat part 
of MPS stata aids ara turnad ovar to privata schools which don't 
hava to meat tha same conditions, 

MPS 1 a lac tad school board has to gat voter approval to 
lavy taxas. Privata schools don't hava to go through tha 
sana damocratic procass. What's mora, thay don f t hava to 
submit bids to tha Stata, nor maat spacif ications or standards. 

whatever happened to tha 14th Amendment's equal protection 
of tha laws? Apparently our elected officials forgot we had it. 

what ara tha citizens and taxpayers of Wisconsin getting 
when we pay for tha privata school choice law? The Legislature 
didn't give us a public purpose for appropriating our money. 

The State Superintendent is supposed to evaluate the 
program. How can a program be evaluated when the state hasn't 
asked the program to do anything? 

* »••• 



Prepared by Carol Holt, chapter Coordinator 
of Americans United Chapters in Wise. 
(All members in Wisconsin are unpaid volunteers) 



Home address: 13106 N f West Shoreland Dr. 
Mequon, WI 53092 
(414)242-1709 
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AMERICANS UNITED FOR SEPARATION 
OF CHURCH i STATE - WISCONSIN 

November 24, 1990 

Th« House Committee on Education and Labor, 
Chairman, Rap. Augustus Hawkins 
2181 Rayburn H.O,B. 
Washington, D*C. 20515 

Daar Chairman Hawkins and Members: 

Only on* week ago, you took testimony from Wisconsin paopla 
about tha privata school choica plan* Most speakers opposad it. 

An article in last evening's Milwaukee Journal (Nov* 23) 
says it better than any of the opponents could. We've enclosed 
a copy of it and a few of the many other articles leading up 

to it. 

No longer do we have to speculate about the possible affects 
of the private school choice plan. They have already begun to 
show themselves. 

At the hearing, one of the two or three speakers in favor 
of the program supported it and participated in it out of 
frustration with the public school's large class sizes and her 
own lack of ability to influence the education policies of her 
large urban school district. Apparently she thought that the 
private school choice program would solve both problems. 

Although "parental involvement" nay have been the "buzz" 
phrase that captured support for the program, "parental Involve- 
ment" and "democracy" are not synonymous, nor is one a substitute 
for the other* 

The State of Wisconsin did not give "choice" parents a 
legal right to vote or hold office in any private school* In 
fact, the State paid them to give up their legal right to a 
roll in the dec is ion -ma king process in the school their child 
attends* 

According to the Nov, 23 article, one "choice" school is 
already "changing the rules in the middle of the game", and the 
State made no provision in the law to prevent it. 

"Choice" parents may have thought non-rsgulation was an 
advantage, but the Legislature should have known better. If 
it's unnecessary to protect children in tax-supported schools 
from arbitrary education policiss, it would not have made laws 
regulating the use of state aids to public schools* 

The State doesn't trust the neighbors and friends we elect 
to our public school boards, at least, not enough to turn state 
funds over to them without making lave to ensure that they spend 
it for proper public purposes* Yet it turned over part of the 
Milwaukee Public Schools' regelated 'state aids to non-elected 
private individuals or groups to spend as they unilaterally 
saw fit. 
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The State criiud a formula for payment of tuition that 
was unrelated to the privat* schools' actual tuition charge par 
pupil. State taxpayers ara paying almost four times th* amount 
for ona child that a non -choice family pays for several. 

instead of improving its quality now that it gats additional 
funds from the state, this ona 'choice • scnool is raducing its 
quality (by today's standards), but mora significantly, it's 
daatroying tha vary raason for which parants participatad in 
tha program* And, nothing pravants othar privata schools from 
doing tha seme* 

Pupil achievement, as littla as SAT tasts ara able to maasura 
it, is no batter as a result of privata education. Because privata 
schools are not fungible, it depends upon which private school 
one measures* 

Today, all public schools ara condemned because of the 
problems of the large urban areas, yet Wisconsin's State University 
system is bursting at the seams with qualified students, the 
vast majority of whom came to tha university from public schools , 
including the inner city schools. 

There is no evidence that there is anything * educationally 
innovative" about tha privata school choice plan* If anything, 
it's an experiment to test our constitutional form of government, 
and whether an apathetic public is ripe to give up on it* 
democratic public schools. 

Whatever the purpose of the private school choice plan, 
whether it's, as some people think, a political ploy to destroy 
the teachers 1 unions, to all but destroy public education, or to 
deregulate and privatise all schools - or whether the stata of 
Wieconeln paid off the most concerned parents who might have 
agitated for better public schools, put their kids into private 
schools and than washed its hands of them, none of the above is 
a public purpose. 

Government at every level Is a trustee of the public's money* 
The Constitution and laws of Wisconsin make the State and the 
local school districts the trustees of the education of the 
children who enroll in its tax- supported schools. 

It's clear to the members of Americans United in Wisconsin 
that the stata has exceeded its constitutional authority. 

We are both embaxraesed and sick at heart that Wisconsin 
has set such an unprincipled example for the nation. 



All of us in Wise, are unpaid 
volunteers . 



Very truly yours, 



Carol Holt, Chapter Coordinator 
for A.O. chapters in Wise* 



(414)242-17#9 
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'Choice' school in turmoil 
because of staff cuts, changes 



Bruce Guadalupe' a principal 
says the changes affect 
educational policy 



fty IAA&AAA MffCft 



been run ■ ■ prime; non-«ctarMn achooi 
for 21 year* and wet bought by the United 
Community Center ttua fafl. It waa hoped 
the tale would brii% fmaroel eWudfcy to 
the school, which hi* bad budget probieca* 
I byte 



Bruce Guadalupe School, one of the 
moil ^jd^known private tdiook in MU- 
"jukecs ichooJ dvMce j»oatim . tt a tur 
moil iT*e t eaching naff hat been 
by a thud, dain have been ooVoT 
in bil>ntual 



corr btneo end 



MnncipaJ Adrian Hipp Mid thai wick 
that (he channel were diconwi by Walter 

Save, executive di recto- of the United 
Community Center, a non-profit agency 
terv»rti the aty'i Httpamc community. 
Bruce Guadalupe. 1 1 1 5 S. 7th St.. hat 



Hipp mid the rhmani < 

Untied Community Center 

fin^fiiiliMtlfniaL 
only He laid that he fcaitrf that 
an fired for taJking to the media, but that 
he was more concerned about what was ™ ■ 

"I'm imnf to act fired, I know that," 
Hipp and Wednesday "But 1 dont care," 

A number of other teachers tko aaed 
they feared for their jom if they apnea 
pubhery about the probietm at Brum Oua- 
**aJupr 

Save denied that he had tawed acty 



threats of rcpnmlt 
hip* toff memben, seytnf that was 
hrtefy* not hit wyk 

Save mid the eheneas at the 
dictated by fianncmt ivamy The 
not have as many • 
the amdem-iBacMV ratio* — tm 
tires raoand mam a low of! 2 to 
1 f — were ion eapentm 10 - 



Fracaly, it tt not n 

Savi nid he wm aware that m 
was low at the school "I know 1 
not happy," he mid, "Norther wan 
don't do (neat thmea with a ayw 
Eatwmcuon" 
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we. Yon 
1 deal of 
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eteta'e eohooJ oHotao pro#»m, 



farter who 

the front of tho 



Ine for he* 



F6r 1 pupil, cM^ 




to y 



anon Moral^ 13, 
She oouktal figure out • 
way to me thaw 
"bceufnry * tn the 
Her 




<o th# <jttltutf# 



etohaip Did 
OoBcto know wfeei the ejoide 
ta*ai*7'HDr««ad eon of meant 
*y The o ther, tto maa tierty ; 
jCttfrnn prompted. 
It didol hdp Connie i 



i end nyapfla later. R*» 
hewed, Connie beaen aetction on 
meAcfanf oatbeiuoni vita iranfe 
Wm % oomnuiity of dcrphftne'' 

the ili^ifcilMni of "OflfcaOBeiia," "oral 

* "pod," "■trodynflmcit" 

^r- — 



ttot#xtra#ffprt w 

Ktthy Kaufman, 
Bruce Guadalupe teacher 

It m ■ typical readme dan for 
Connie Id eon* wavi it could have 
been * typical cbm tor thounandt 
of other children moi Milwau- 
kee 

There » a difteract, however. 
Connie attendi Bruce Guadalupe 
School at ll!5S.7th St., at pari 
of Whoorbo'i tehool choice 



4* Under the pio^ttm, fioarty 400 

1 'pWchildren in Milwaukee attend 
private, noo-eectanan wttiodk tt 
tooe cipenae. The Sode Appee* k 
Court ueaniroouar^hjled Tuifday 
that achool choice wMunconkhu- 
tionatty tutted into the ocnriibut. 
state budget bill in' the apon*. but 
the ruling wiD be appealed For 
now, choice students wifl rrmun 
at the private shoot*. 

Connie doesn't pretend to 
understand the political and educa- 
tional complexities sunouftdint 
•rtkooi chotce. Ail ahe knows it that 
at a result of the progun, ihe and 
her three yojupag tiflrn itimrl 
Bruce Goaoahipc. Lett year the at 
tended ICoaouazko Middk School 



Connie wat dear about what 
the liked best at Bruce Guadalupe 
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•Then-foot a lot of kadi, 1 * the\" 
aaid of hef dawof ^flyg k "Yon v 
pet more help " ^ ». ■ «n 

--. Indeed, the ke^leatuiTAOfjJ^tp 
achool are imrjtficelly 
from nef o rtmirjatttioned ice pu»c^ 
arhonk: arnajj dam fMmtytw 
^vorvemf^L^ew^ ?F 
and* poeitivc Khooi tint 

•Parents chobac to have their 
kid* here, to the attitude it differ^ jg» 
entT Kaufman, eaJd "They make " 
thai extra effort. Students do thetf£ : ( 
homrworkrParenU come to ^ 
conferences 

What toetoos from Bruce 
Guadaliipejiiftot be applied to 

r^blHTKhOOltf 

" Thefim 
u lock down 
man antwerm, lenhout 

Pisa* w Ghaaoa page 14 
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) ? minute* oi wknt reading. fdl~ 
lowed by a S^mmtitr reading dac& 
Much of that d** time **m apent 
competing wort ahret* bated on 
i tetoctioti about dolphin* thai the 
dtildren road the chry before 

Neil were 45 minute* ofapeal- 
in* baaeball " Conn* "bafte-r 
VX), rnuapefling Vrquirevneat" 
but §eiung k mu)fj" nghi Bo* of 
aU, her team won. 9-6 

And io the day continued, 
through nwth (the addition and 
m*btrtrtKm of decunab). to aoaal 
ftudics (a chapter on the Untied 
State* Own the te*i "A World 
View"), ftoJ then lunch and gym 

Then the day * Eoghah km 
how to diagram compound direci 
objecu The kid* groaned "Can'i 
we juH ikip it*" one said 

"You're groaning now What are 
you going to do when we hn prrpo 
mtonaJ phr-^e*?* Kaufman aafced 

After 20 mmulea, the pupils 
were macued. It wa$ tune for Span 
ith, a subject taken by all Bruce 
< >uada)upe pupil* After Spaniah. 
there would be another 1 5 minutes 
or diagraming before achooJ ended 

In an interview after achool, 
Connie iud the had had a hard 
time adj uuing aoaatty to the 
achooJ 

"I rruaa my old achooi," ahe laid 
"AU my fnendj ait there I mm 
my kxka * 

On the poattive aide, ihe doesn't 
hive io lake ihowen in gym (iu 
at Bruce Guadalupe 



AodenucaDy, her thought* wt 
km dear She baa a bit teat homr> 
work at Bmoe Guadalupe The 
fchool ruiea are annua' io [hoar at 
Koaauazko, and ahe fch the 
teamed about the aame amount at 
bothachooia. 

The bag diflenspoe, ahe atreaa pd. 

a the indivtihaii iflramm g' n — 

Guadalupe 

If ahe had a chuK*. "1 <ion't 
kno* which jtlxx* I s*\>ukl an tu " 




ahr aaid "My mom will chooar for 

me " 

For her mom, NwJa Morale*, 
the chwe it tJear Bruce Guada- 
lupe Aianwiheofaevenwhort* 
ctt vta welfare, ahe know* ahe could 
not afford the Sfcjfi gtt faqurv an - 
nu aj tuition a t Bn^Grtiathh ape . 

Morales Hk« the achooi hecauar 
her kid> get more mention Her 
biggeti fear it that the choice 
program may be arunJed by the 

Thry hrip them more," ahe 
aaid of Bruor Guadalupe'* t»ix7\ 
"When I uietJ to go to the pubbc 
Mrhooi* it waa, There are man \ 
kid* there we cant help them all 
it once ' " 

Moat of all, Monica booe* thai 
Brvxr Guidalupe will fm Omnar 
the foundation ahr rued* to gradu 
■tr from high achtiol 

And Monk*, rhc never fin- 
iihed high fc-fxK^,, hai learned the 
value or i diploma 
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I Education 

[i Cavazos takes 
a look at 'choice' 

Thompson says education secretary 
wants ;o help evaluate the program 

By FtitSdlA AHLGRtX 

Amaha Hium^no i mtua** for tk» Tommy G 
TTwmpeon and tTS education $e«t*«ry Uurx> Cava- 
«* 10 Net daavoom at Bruor C/uadahipr C'anmiKuty 
School waa munc to (heir e*n 

Problem *m. it gut* with a little prompting frrxn 
the siiih-gmder'i principal 

"I would Uke to aay thank you for m*tu* it pjanble 
for my perron to chooe* thu achooi for me," — »ti 
Amain, 1 1 , 4*ndmg up behind her (teat and defevenmj 
K« menage m « strong, dear vowe 

Amif Ut rf " 4 -*i-< tn ex porter thai she ad- 



Oct ober .1, I WO 




lot I wrote it my\ 
Thompmon and tav*na were at Brute Guadalupe, 
1 1 M S 7th St. on Tueaday to observe Mtiwaukec'a 
ichool dxMoe program in action The schod uoofi 
«™ paruopaung ■* the propam, under which 367 
kxwmxxime pupta from Milwaukee are attending oc#V 
«*1*n*n. private school* at state etpcBse 

Thompson taid Cavm^ who also auppom choice, 
had agreed in heap him evmhiatr the Milwaukee pro- 
grarrv the fvtt of iu kind in the nat**L ( avmzua' 
primary reason for coming to Milwaukee waa to appear 
at ■ political, reception for Thompson head by a group 
of Ht^Miuf community artivuti 

< avaxos u the highest -rinking Hupaiuc offktal in 
the L'S fovrmmeni ar r i the onh Hieperu ntr to hold 
i cabinet posi 



«nr schaaat pafr 4 




n a boo* about Brnoa Ouaaatgw Scbooi dtairyg Cimn' van*, mar* Tuaudey 



Schools/Education secretary looks at 'choice' 



Frym pgr* 1 ^ 

Taompann and Cavaaoa. m e 
hastily arranged luncheon, apent 
about 30 mipuie* with Milwaukee 
School Superintended Robert S 
faerkin ttffare tourrag B"«x Gun- 
i Ton Fq 



i Foofera, a Thompaon 
aide, and a waa an oversight thai 
^meeting wrf fenprtanUd 
hean arranged m adVanoe 

Cnvaroi and h» dun not to 

interest ia pubuc educatkm. 
"I go to i bt of pubuc Khooav 



he aud -But _ . 

aenu an important atap, and ! 
"anted to take a good, hard loot at 

it " 

Otvaaos anal he aakad Pvtorku 
about ru» effort) to reform the da> 
tnct'i Rhook, and aaaured ham of 

hue 



The van- 
tan taw a pinaaant, *tsl laajiiii^nl 
KhooJ ful of renpenfy. riardworV 
*g pup*- ThorqpmadCavnxo* 
took pan m rearing awl ataanoe 
hanona Both men urged the pupa* 
to study hard, graduate from bi«r> 
■cnool ae4 go on to orfiant. , 
■id W& 
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faaeation 

State probes 2 schools 
in choice program 



Official looking at 
tnrollrnau discrepancies 
and word of a merger 



The at* dfflcal adminiucnng 
** **** * ~ 
toversia) — nchool cho»<r pro- 
item •* invcftiftiini potential 
piobhu m at two private trnook 
that htm more thin ■ ojunner of 
the program 367m** 

TV pfoar*jn UO* 1 krwnnccwnc 
m.4*m id minnd non-d*normna- 
M nmate achooh of their pa* 
aenV choke* in* etpenat 

jOt» KikL f ■ebooJ ndrrumetre- 
J.TL.r." with the DeperV 
**« of *bek bMmobon, art 



about Jwntti Virgil 
AAkrm and SCRJobf tor fW 
rm' SER Community High 



Tht pnuannuJ ptofeahW ducmp- 
encue in the number c/Mttdtrm re 
<fcc program reported at Juenrai 
Wpi, end the fret that Sf-R Jobt 
vm looking into forming • partner- 
rfkp with Prut X! Hip> School 
hrc*tttl irfcorjk aren't alto«ed m 



1a addition, the Am of four 
Lite a»d p*vmcnik to the two 



•choob wiD be delayed by ■bom 
two wedu betauer the krttoob weir 
kie in tubfrutung enrollment infor- 
mation. 

Offioah M SER^Iobt for Prog- 

rw Inc.. lOiaiOSO W Mitchell 
St.. end the) planned 10 take what- 
ever «cp» "*re MCCtwrV to emuit 
their tchooTi continued cf*nVtt!> 
in the rhotcr proprmrn^ 

H. fthT WaghmpX' 1 ^ve dec! vd 
to comment 

Kjutt oud rue office aho *■» 
mvejugetine elkpanom thai tome 
of the )67 choke rtudtnu **rrc not 
etk>bfc for the program because 
they had not attended MUwauker 
Public Schook ktt year. Panic* 
panti ako mu« meet fcdenl pover- 
ty piiiWinn, 

Tililiieuhn'i chotct program '* 
uV ftm in the eovfttry tftd hw 
attracted national attention Some 
cthicetion*) reformer* ate the idea 
at • way to improve tthook by 
muoductng «n ekrnent of compete 
tknv 

Maanwhde. lUitt and the uate 
would mail a total of $161 40- m 
nate aid payment* Monday to the 
other five arhoofi parntipatirtf m 
the program The ethooh receive 
about $5,500 annually for each pu- 
pil enroOcd monev thai » deduct- 



Schools/State is studying 
Virgil Academy, SER 



«d from MMukM Pubbc Schook' 
Mate wd payment* 

To ojuahfy for the Septaniber 
paymnm, the «cbc x muat tend the 
itate cofwea of undent apphcabone. 
and > form itatiQg anent to parocv 
in ths progenm, Kioto r^d 
wil be bapad on 




The Ave tehooii due to receive 
■ate money next went, atona. with 
the number of pupth aoroflnd uo- 
dar the program and the ojunrtcfr> 
payment emounti ar- 

■ Urban Day School, 1441 N 
24tbSt, r 95pupikS3f 373 

PJ Harmmbee School Devvop- 
mtut Corp.. 1 10 W. Burtaph Sl, 
16 ptBik, 133,750 

P United Co<nrftu?Mty r en\rr. 
1021 S 9th Sl, 47 pupila, IW.573. 

PJ Woodlanda School 1669 S 
5tbSL t 2lpupibv,Sl7 f 300 

■ Ukeahore MtniMaun SchooJ 
Inc. J §4'. N Ptoapact Ave,, one 
4-yaer-o* puptk.Sl .406 

Kjuti aaid Juanna VirpJ Acade- 
my would recave a tar payment of 
$51,230 for 82 atudenta, and SER 
Joe* for Proeroai Inc. a kic c*y 
mam of $12,300 *» 20 fjdmu 
ooroOed at SER Commuoiry Hip> 
School. 

Kn.n aud that earknr Uu» taB 
Ju«n i la Vjrfj} ofTtciek reported 
having 103 pupth ui the dree 
pnjprim. School oflfctah put the 



iota) enralbnotn Sept 4 opening 
day, at 130 pupui Later fgvm put 
the irumbnr of choice i undent* at 
12 and total eoroiment at 1*0, he 



Aonrthnp id :4V h 
prapTam pupih riay lake up no 
more than 4"* of i privaie 
•chooTi enrottnent 1\X remura- 
mertt umf to k-*p pnvate ichooh 
from apnngvtg up umpry to take 
advantage of the newly available 



for Propjenv 

"**» iPJtataV- 

SER CommunM; 



Abd R- Ortix, aweubve director 
of SERJoba for Prcpjeta, and hu 



fftrgF" 



make SER Community nign 
SAbol a ; JK acpedru >i. dgaoma- 
granung Gptchooi Another op- 
uoa would be to foro a partner 
■hip with aDOthar achoui, mcb m 
Phai XI, he aatd 

But he eatd his orpxu^uon , 
wouM farkrt the alaa of a partner ; 
ship % ft meunt dmpyni rrf tf* 
choice propram 

-We me thk at a golden oppor 
tuorry, and ue d do whatever u 
necenuary 10 quatttV he aaid 

lUttt aaid dm, deaprtc the prob- 
uana, he bekeved aA the private 
■chock m the choice propnun were 
trying to cooperate with the ttate 

*After working *iih public 
achook for no loapv I guea* I m- 
aumed that theae ichook had their 
act* together, too, and knew what 
they wen doing." he aaid "But thu 
* a whok new aponmc - for them 
— • vyi^g to meet our admmifln 
ttvr requurmenu for the Am Ume 
— Mid a'% ocrnpucaled " 



CO 
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Parents are happy 
wiffi- choice program 



Auau*tl2. 1990 



THE MILWAUKEE JOLftNAL 



They say their children 
will haw a better 
opportunity to learn 



<*nwjpuw»amnr 



Roafcae Km&tu c alweyi 
nflHd her Met to attend ■ private 

•ehool. but M ■ I 
tng her way thi 
ooulda^ aflbrU to i 



«r hMd iter Ac xfcool choke 
program* aW apnea 16 enroll her 
■« WMit 6. Hi waj MnpKd and 
will attend Urban Day School 
1441 N. 24*3^Mifti««krtfl 
then* 

ttoe » ■ nn proprnm," 
KmDcttdc Mid "h will give kids 
from tow-income families the op- 
portunity to attend private 



of 




■U** 0 ** ti» parent* 
400 mxim* who plan 
I, private ttftjooJ at 



TVpropram aftowi aa many *■ 
1.000 bw-taoome MaVaukac dnl- 



«■«■»♦ with the Kate provtcunt 
m mm± m 12,500 in tuitsonTo? 

r^Sen**** 10 MUwiuk< * 
TbeecaVica^iheproeTami 
and kaaJ d 



t T— 7. T-~r— -w ^ daa^ 
lenaat ayaad uaj one by Slate So* 
P«rtJ*MW Of Pubttc In«njctvjn 
Herijert Onw, aad unwed the 
of ttudema they were ao 
The deadBine for appuca- 
tiooawpaJtJy i2 
. "^i^it the program n 
M¥t haan hand trying to act the 
ftmdi toned**." said Kaimeode, 
•ho a atiMfyaat bnetneni edmim* 
tratioa at Alveroo College "It 



Ww 



Choice/Parents aie happy 
for their children's opportunity 



From 



would have coat about $700 the 
Tim year, which toe* Dot include 
uniform*, for me to tend bun to ■ 
private echooi " 

Opvar oppoaet the choice pW 
gram, faying it tt uaootaajtutipoeJ 
to support private echoott yrith 
public money. But on Monday. 
Dane County Circuit Judge Suann 
Stetnaaaa ruled that the program 
waa coaatituuonal, though the 
aute't laiiaat teacher* union and 
the NabonaJ Aaaooaooo for the 
Advancement of Colorod People 
have appealed the ruling, 

ftutgara Puaaan ev Ruuan 

Many parent* who enrolled 
their children in the program **re 
end ted and teumd by the ruling, 

"I think they ihnuld five Out 
program a chance becauee the par- 
ent* are point to make it wort," 
«aid Janice C Crochrell, whoie 
three children — Kainna, I 1 , Nai- 
liha, 9, and Jamiee, 4 — will 
und Juenita Viipl Academy, 3S66 
N Teuton* Ave. 

Oochre&, an unemployed ainfk 
parent, and her children did not 
an the individual attention they 
Qp eded in the lany~cTaBc* at Auer 
Avenue Schooi 2319 VTAuer St 

4 Sometime* itudanu would 
oor ^ in and leD the teacher what 
to do * the Mud **A lot of etudentt 
have no teepee* for *eaehen and no 
reaped for other atudtnta* belora> 

Crochrell laid her children 
would be in deawoome of no mo re 
than 14 puptb at Juanjt* vinpT" 



~lndM 6t learnina about bt*ck 
hiatory in February, they will have 
an opportunity to learn about their 
htitory all year round," Crochrell 
iAul *They will be able to learn 
more about famou* biac* men and 
-women and. hopefully, they will 
not be ashamed about being 
black" 

Freda Curry eeid her two chil- 
dren, Armond, 1 Of and *■ Briea, 9, 
attended Hoover School in New 
Berlin and were the only Mack 
pupil* in their data. She boot* 
their aelf<etteem will improve when 
they act a chance to be with a 
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cru aa re ctio n of pnen at Urban Day 

School in September 

Savon Doaaett tayt aentf^f her 
child to a private achoot wiB aftow 
her to work doaety with her eon 
and hit teneaenv Doawtti ion win 
be entenni lunde w p ra aa at Wood- 
knoa School, t*L9 %, Xb m 
September. 

The three children of Terry and 
Gail Draefer will be attending 
Woodlanda School da* WL 

**WKh a pilot program it could 
fell apart, but we r re honing that h 
will connmie next year and that the 
program will grow," eaid Terry 



program 
Drager 



Not everyone haa cauat for re* 
joaana. 



>re m il I TTWtra l wjrj ff p wgatht r 



another on the way, 




The private achooaithnt'erei^ 
t^p"tiftg in Mirwauane c^peaaaad 
an utereat in the choice pru g tam 
earner in the year, accordiag to the 
State Department of Pwk la- 
ttruction HirfUahd .CbttMWy 
School, 2004 VHtfanaTaKd. 
and Milwaukee Monaeaaori Scnooi 
4610 W. State St, decided aot to 
thev ware al- 



participating are Brace 
Guadalupe Community ScfeoK, 
1 646 S 22nd St; Harainbee idibot 
Development Corp., 1 10 W. Bar- 
letgh St; J uamu Virgfl Aoadamy; 
SEK Joba for Ftograaa, 1711 1 
1 1th St; United Community Can* 
ter. 1021 S 9th St ,; Urban Cay 
School; and Woodlanda School 

Adminiatratori at Lafceahorr 
Monteaaon School. 1141 N. Proa- 
pea Ave., which had ca nraa aad an 
mtereat carry, oould not be reached 
to determine if they are ttill in the 
prugram. * 
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Milwaukee Parental Choice 
Registration — Now In Progress! 

ATTENTION: 

CURRTVT MILWAUKEE PUBLIC SCHOOL PARENTS 

With years of experience In achieving academic excfci«nce 
and leadership with central city children our schools are 
prepared to participate in the new Milwaukee Parental 
Choice Program. 

IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR: 

• Elementary schools with a collective 95% high school 
graduation rate, 

• Environments that provide the ul timate in parental 
involvement, 

• Atmospheres that promote all child ren can learn 

• Places where your child's leadership potential can be fully 
developed, 

• Schools that will teach your child to be all that s/he can be, 

• Climates that will insist that your child be proud ofthelr 
heritage, 

THEN COME AND VISIT US! 

Once you become Informed about our schools, we are 
confident you will agree that the schools represented here, are 
the places to be. 



BRUCE-GUADAUsrt 
COMMUNITY SCHOOL 

1646 S 22nd St 
6446441 

HIGHLAND COMMUNITY 

SCHOOL 

2004 W Highland 
342-1412 

URBAN DAY SCHOOL 

1441 N 24th St 
937-8400 



HARAMBEE COMMUNITY 
SCHOOL 

HOW. Burleigh 
264-4600 

JUAN IT A VIRGIL ACADEMY 

2436 N. Port Washington Rd 
2647477 

WOODLANDS SCHOOL 

1 669 S. 5th St. 
6431600 



A new state law has been passed to allow 1,000 children from 
low income families to Mtent our schools at no cost (Income 
verification, required). You may pick up applications at any of 
our sc^o* Is or call us for more information. 

APPtlGATION DEADLINE: JIWE£0/199G 



i 



i 



i 
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WISCONSIN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL DISTRICT ADMINISTRATORS 
3 South Plnckney Street , suite 520 
Madison, III 93703 

608/265-1933 
606/296*6700 * FAX 

TESTIMONY BEFORE CONGRESSIONAL HEARING CONCERNING 
MILWAUKEE CHOICE FLAN 
Department of Natural Resources Building-Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

November 16, 1990 

My name is Miles Turner and I am the Executive Director of 
the Wisconsin Association of School District Administrators. Our 
association is pleased to be aLle to provide testimony at this 
Important hearing on the Milwaukee choice plan. The school 
superintendents of Wisconsin strongly oppose the use of public 
funds for private education. Whether it is called private school 
choice, tax tuition credits or vouchers, the central Issue is 
still the same. Should the financial support for America *s public 
educational system be eroded to provide funding for a separate 
schooling system that has no accountability or quality assurance 
and is not required to provide for all the needs of all students 
on an equal basis? 

Public schools In America have taken on an entirely new role 
In our society. The little red brick school house model of 
education Is no longer applicable. Schools must teach drug 
education, sex education, AIDS education, computer education, 
career education, protective behaviors ( stranger /danger ) , gang 
education and now, here In Wisconsin, Lyme Disease, Twenty years 
ago when I began teaching* I would have never dreamed that schools 
would be responsible for catheterlzlng students and that schools 
would have tv hold lneervlce meetings on how to properly handle 
potentially hazardous body fluids from AIDS students. 
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Today's schools must also deal with a tremendous range of 
social and emotional problems that students bring to school with 
them. School administrators are bogged down with state and 
federal mandates and reports. School leaders frequently find 
themselves administering such things as federal asbestos 
regulations rather than curriculum Improvement projects. 

The problems we face in education are complex and extremely 
expensive. Ater^an schools need financial and technical 
assistance in dealing with their new role in society. it was 
recently reported that Korea spends an average of $17,000 per 
pupil while America spends an average of $5,000 per pupil per 
year. It should not surprise anyone that Koreans stand out as 
some of the beit students in international tests. To take money 
away from our public education system and funnel it into private 
schools will not improve education in America, To dilute the 
funding of public education will simply delay the much needed 
assistance to many of our schools. 

Further, an additional point that sust be addressed is the 
naive notion that the word private means better. There seems to 
be a myth in our country that the words "private school" are 
automatically synonymous with quality. Certainly there are some 
fine private schools but the record in Wisconsin shows that public 
schools out-perform private schools and religious affiliated 
schools on nationally standardized tests. Test results reported 
by the Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction showed public 
schools scored higher In both the math and verbaJ portions of the 
SAT and ACT test scores thmn did their counterparts in private and 
religious affiliated private schools. 
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Wisconsin has many fine public schools but these public 
schools are under ever increasing pressure to meet the wide 
spectrum of needs of their students. To encourage a proliferation 
of storefront "academies" that are subsidized by public tax 
dollars with no accountabll ity and no quality assurance is an 
absurd way to improve American education. 

In conclusion, amidst all of the public school bashing that 
is going on today It 1^ Important to pause and remember that our 
public educational system has served this country well for so many 
years. Our nation needs to properly fund its public school system 
rather than embark on a course that will erode and systematically 
dismantle our common schools. 



36-780 (224) 




